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At tlic iiioinoiit. that the dynasty ol Louis-Plillijijic was over- 
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'JVie Socialist Party in France. 

moment of tlieir political prepossessions and wislies. What those 
prepossessions and wishes ere, however, it has required subse¬ 
quent events to make clear. 

One thing, indeed, was decided from the very beginning. 
France was to be a llcpublic. Abolishing royalty, and account¬ 
ing the events of the ])receding fifty years as a mere interruption, 
ill piirt splendid and in jiart disastrous, of the great career of 
self-go VO rnnicnt that had been begun in 1702, the French people 
were now to resume that career in a neiv spirit, and under better 
auspices. So much may bo said to have been igreed ujicii from, 
the first; it was virtually settled by the ])eo[)lc in the streets, 
and if there were any dissentients, they were obliged to hide 
themselves. Another jjoint also may be said to have been set¬ 
tled at the same time; namely, that the lic]nil)lic thus revived 
was to bo a Kepublic based on universal siillrage. To stop at a 
restricted svstem of siiflragc, such as satisfied the men of the 
first licA’olution, was doubtless imjiossible. At all events the at- 
teiu])! was not made. t 

A Republic, then, and a Republic based on universal suflragc, 
such ivas the lowest result that the people would accejit from the 
Revolution of February. 1\) this all classes were obliged to 
make up their minds, Tionis-RliilippistsandLegitimists, Roliticians 
and Rourgeoisie; and all that tlie more moderate spirits of tlie 
country could ho])e was, that by uniting their efforts they might 
bo able to arrest tlie movement at this stage, and prevent it from 
going any farther. 

To Fnglish readers, accustomed to regard a Rejiublic, and, 
above all, a Rejmblic based on universal snfirage, as a c.ondition 
of things bev(md which nothing else exists to be either desired 
or dreaded, thesii words “ any farther” may appear sti'ange. 
But when it is considered that the word Republic is only the 
name for a ])articular method of electing the governors of a 
country, and that it implies nothing us to the set of ])rincij)lcs 
that sh.dl prevail in the Government, except indeed a certain 
conformity at all times to the will of the majority, this wonder 
will vanish, and it will be seen how among Rejmblicans them¬ 
selves there may be differcnc s of moderate and extreme. One 
class of ])crsons, for exam[>lo, may desire a Republic as an end, 
and for Its own sake, that is froni^a mere general conviction that 
this is the likeliest form of Government to secure the ])rosperity 
of a nation ; another class of persons may desire it rather as a 
means, in other words, from a conviction that, if this form of 
Government were e.stablished, then certain favourite theories 
that they arc obliged in the meantime to kee]) in reserve, might 
he put in practice. It was precisely so in Paris on the 24th of 
February last. The effective Revolutionists of that day were 
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not a single corn))act body feeling together aiifl moving together; 
they 'were a great straggling niultitu of which one battalion 
marched far in advance of the rest. One portion of them desired 
a l{e[mblic because they believed it would put an end to the 
corruption that existed, aial secure better government for the 
futuj’e; but many desireil it more expressly because they had 
predetermined in tludr own minds certain tilings that they 
would do when they had got it. 

Of the moderate Republicaii party, desiring the Kepublie for 
its t)wn sake, or at least for the sake ol' the general jirosjieot of 
good that it held out, the natural leaders were Dujiont de J’Enre, 
Arago, and other members of the small radical section in the old 
Chamber of Deputies. Their chief organ nut of doors was the 
jVatiojKd iK'wsjiapor, edite*.! by Marrast. To tliem was attached 
tlie generous and liigh-soulcd Lamartine. If not a Republican 
before in tlie jnvrisi' sense in whicli they had been Ib'pubJicans, 
he bad at lea^t had democratic visions of bis own ; lie bad fouiibt 
the battle of reform along wkli them, and hatl stood boldly when 
Jkirrot had flinched ; and now that the hour of tlie Itepuhlic was 
come, he luul been the first to close witii it and lend it his voice. 

Such was the Moderate Rejnildiean Party, tlie reeogMi>etI and 
traditional Jviqmblicaus of Fram'c, the sueeessors and admirers 
of Armaiid Carrel, called from the position of a small minority 
of Parliaineutarv Radicals, to a su]>rome place in the eyes of the 
nation. To indicate the nature of their ])repo.ss'.‘ssions and views, 
they may be ealleil the Political Kepublicans, that is, the Ke- 
pnblicau.s who having all along directed tb(’ir efforts to the esta- 
blisJiniont of .a Ihqmblie as an emi, wore willing, now that the 
end was gained, to wait for the resjxmsc of the people. Very 
ditferent from those were the liejmhlieans that remain to bo de- 
scrilnsl. Confident that tlic Rejmlilic would come, but Aveary 
of waiting Jbr it, they bad turned their attention, in the mean¬ 
time, by way of‘jireparation, to certain deep social tjuestions, the 
settlement of which, they believed, would form the. first and 
priiicijial business of the Republic whenever it should arrive. 
In tlie preliminary study of these questions, in the searcli bi'fbrc- 
band for solutions or &ven ajtproxiiiiate solutions to some of 
them, they w’ere already, they believed, serving the future Re¬ 
public, at the same time that’ they were procuring intellectual 
pleasure for themselves. “ Let others,” they said, “ strive in 
tli(‘ political arena to bring iji the Republic; w'o will assist them 
when it is necessary to do so, but nieanw'bilc w'C will rehearse 
our ]iarts in an imaginary Rcjmhlie of our own.” These w’ere 
the Social, or the Social and Demoeratie Republicans, that is, the 
Re])ublicans who, in virtue of the zeal w itli which they liad stu¬ 
died certain social changes that they thought would take place 
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ill a Republic, had come to value the Republic itself clliefly as a 
means for briiigiii£' about those changes. They had kejit their pro¬ 
mise, indeed, of lighting for the Republic when the chance came, 
nay, they ha<l fought with double iirdour; but they had fought 
with doctrines in their heads, and, when the fight was over, they 
stood aloof from their companions and attem])ted to dictate. 

Yon liavc done your ])art," they said, “ in achieving the Ive- 
public; and now we will show you what to do with it.” f^et us 
examine a little more closely into the consLitntion of this Jiarty, 
and the nature of its tenets. 

The grand j)eculiaritY of the part}^ consisted, as all know, in 
certain sanguine ))reconcc])tions that it entertained as to the 
possibility of a sudden ameiioration of the condition of the work¬ 
ing-classes. 

The father of those new social speculations in their most gene¬ 
ral form was Saint-Simon. It was he who, more than thirty 
yeai's before, had throwui forth the idea, since become familiar, 
that a great crisis of European ^society was at hand, when 
not only should industrial Interests assume the prejionderance in 
])olltics, but the industrial mind itself should seize the adminis¬ 
tration ; it was he that had set the oxam]»le to theoi ists of a cer¬ 
tain class, by ])ro])osing Ins ideal of society as it should be,---an 
ideal which consisted in a su]>posed hierarchical arrangement of 
all the members on the one great principle, that every man should 
be stationed according to liis capacity, and ])aul in ])roportion to 
his services; and it was from him alst», or at hsist from his 
school, that had emanated the proj)ositIon, so subversive in Its 
]nirpose, fin’ reducing all men to an original C(iuaHtv of chances, 
by abolisiiing the hnv of inheritance. Majiy ol the Saint-vSinion- 
ians, it is true, had abandoned their attitude of hostility to the 
existing rnjhnc, and, retaining their doctrines only as sjk’cu- 
lations, had even taken olHce as ])ublic functionaries. Others, 
lioweve?*, maintaining their character as meinbcrs of a (hiurch- 
militant, had joined the ranks of the democracy, ada])tlng the 
Saint-Si inonian creed lor immediate service, and suiting portions 
of it to the popular taste. Of these the most eminent was Pierre 
Leroux, the founder of a jdiilosophic .se(!t called Humanitarians. 
His most distinguished jmpil, and his assistant in the woj'k of 
dissemij>/»ting his ])eculiar deinoc'ratic generalities among the 
people, wfis George kSand. 

Tributary to this great stream of 8aint-Simonian speculation, 
were the theories of the Fourierists. From them had emanated 
the doctrine of co-operation, as aj)])Iied to industry; the idea of 
associating mankind universally into little communities, or jdia- 
lanxes, by the operation of their natural inclinations and tastes, 
each community to form a united firm or copartnership of various 
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trades; drawiiiijj tlioir ja’ovision troin !• common fund, and divid¬ 
ing llK*])rorits iHO’IodlcaJIv amcnig tlio jnembcrs, according to the 
three categories of Labour, ('iipitnlj and ralent; labour to share 
as live, cajiital as four, and talent as three, in the distribution. 
In this scheme of the Fourierists, it will be observed, and parti¬ 
cularly in its subordination of capital and talent to labour, tliere 
was, as C()in])ared with the scheme of the Saint-Simonians a de¬ 
cidedly lev(*IIing tendency, a decided teiid(.*ncy to assimilate hu¬ 
man conditions, and make all men socially equal. And yet, in 
recognising ca])ital and talent at all as entitled to consideration 
ill the distribution ot‘material adxantamis, Fourier clear! v meant 
to ujdiold ])rivate jiroperty, and to assmM some degree of social 
inoquality to be necessary and inevitable. Stilt there was enough 
of absolute (Jhartism in the system to make it a jiowerl'ul demo¬ 
cratic ('iioine; and, accordinolv', anioim the d('nio(;ratic I'orcf's at 
M'ork in Fj'anco before the kevoliition of Fc'bruarv, inav be ree- 
koned the. whole body of the Phalang'^terlaiis or Fourierists, re¬ 
presented in the press by tlie Dciiior.nUic and other 

journals, and headed in the public eye by ^'^iclor Considerant, 
their abh'st man,aud the ordained succcssorof Fourier. How little, 
however, the Fourierists were exjiecting the speedy .arrival of tho 
democratic ejioch that they longetl for, or how little they desired 
a social outbreak at all, is shown bv the liict, that only a month 
or two belbrc the Kevolution, Considerant in dedicating (without 
])ennission) the third edition of his Drsthice t'>ociaJc to I^ouis- 
Fhilip])(‘, expressed a hojie that the King himself might yet lay 
the foundation-stone of the lirst FhalangstcTO, and thereby win 
an honour for the dynasty of Orleans. 

A more formidable contribution to the new' democratic jihllo- 
so])hy than either the magnilicent generalities of the Saint- 
Hiinonians, or the iinjiracticable schemes of the Fourierists, w ere 
the theories of the so-called (Communists. The peculiarity of 
(Vunmunism, as compared with either Saint-SInionianisni or 
Fourierism, consi.'.ts in its total abrogation of all social ine(jurlity 
between man ami man. Saint-Simonianism, we have seen, is 


almost an aristocratic cr^od : it j)roj)oses, indeed, a revolution in 
the pr('si>nt order of things, but the system of society that it 
woidd build up instead, would be a gorgeous liierarcby.of func¬ 
tions, spiritual .and tem|ioral, in form resembling the C.atholic 
system of the Middle Agi's, all authority ]U’oceeding from above 
dnwnw'ards. Fourierism, on the other liand, w'onld arrange 
mankind in corporations smaller and larger on a level platform, 
each corporation, from tlie smallest to tho largest, delegating the 
])owx'rs of g(n'crnmont npwartls to ollicers chosen by itself. So 
far, tlierel'ore, it is more democratic, more republican in its 
sj)irit tlian Saint-Simonianisin. Even Fourierism, however, re- 
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tains differences of* rank and wealth, and stops short of absolute 
social equality. To both systems alike Coinmnnism says, No. 
Absolute and entire social e<juality, in other words, absolute and 
entire ecjuality in respect of the material advantages of life, not¬ 
withstanding all the natural inequalities of health, strength, 
talent, virtue, and eiiergy, that do subsist, and j)erhaj)s will ever 
continne to subsist, between man and man; this is essentially 
A\hat Clounnunisni demands. It does not nect;sfnrily deny the 
natural iiuvpialities that have been alluded to ; it ma} it may 
not hold these inequalities to bo temporary and destine.I to 
gradual extinction as society advances; it does not even neces- 
sarilv deny that thev should exert an inffuence o\e]' tlse mass of 
human relations; but it maintains, at least, that any such in¬ 
fluence ought to be coidiued to the feelings, to the ])ur(‘ly moral 
relations between soul and soul, and ought to have no is^iu' into 
tlu' s[diero (d* material things. All human beings, whatever 
thev inav be in the eye of the Infinite, are here but citizens of 
one Common ])lanet, crowded, as it wt re, upon a given wtdght 
of earth, and ha\iug at their disposal but the limited (juantity 
of matt'i’ial ])roduct.s and comforts that they can extrac't out of 
it. Let these creatures of the Infinite regard t'ach other as they 
choose—with love, admiration, dislike—all as iheir Infinite in¬ 
stincts guide them, soul recognising soul through the veil of the 
body; Init let the ineipiaiity stoj) here; let not heaven and 
earth be commingled, and 1 t not any man, in virtue t)f any ad¬ 
vantages that he may possess in the sjdiere of the illimitable, 
claim, or be allowed to have, a larger interest than another in 
the limited fund of material wealth that is the jiroperty of all. 
AVI iate\'er may be the differences of value between man and 
man, regarded from tlu; ftnja-n-niiindanc jioint of view, (which 
wc assume when we exercise our afUjctions,) in the society of 
this world, at least, and considtu'od as a co-])artncrshi]) of indi¬ 
viduals associate 1 to till and otherwise modify to their use a 
given extent of earth, all men are equally units. 

Such, in its highest and most abstract form, seems to be the 
doctrine of Communism. In a vague ‘^qntimental shajie we see 
it lying deep in the popular mind of all ages, producing usually 
only dumj> discontent, but roused liow and then, by the force of 
special misery, into ‘lomething almost resembling a scientific ex¬ 
pression. 

“ Alaboon, Sir Priest, Alaboon! 

Jiy your prlestship now give mo to sec ; 

Sir (lalfrcd tlie knight, that liveth hard by, 

AVliy should he be greater than me V’ 

Perhaps the first germ of the doctrine, in the modern shape 
in which it has been since developed, is to be found in the writ- 
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in"t? of Koussoau. “ lie tliut first im-losod a |)icco of land, and 
said, This is niiiiCf and found ])eople .simple enough to believe it, 
was,” says llousseau, “ tlie real founder of civil society. How 
many wars, crimes, and iriassacres—liow inaii}'^ miseries and 
lioiTors would liave been sjatred to the l)uniun race, had some 
ojie levelled tlie boundary, tilled up the ditch, and .said to his 
companions, ^ Tieware of this imj)OStor ; you are lost if yon for¬ 
get that the fruits belong to all, and the earth to no one.’” 
Among the anarchical expansions of this doctrine that sprang 
up about the time of the first French Kevolulion, the most re- 
inark}d)le was that of Graccluis liabcuf, who was guillotined in 
1 /th), for an attempt to overthrow the Directory, and subvert 
the Rejmblican Constitution then in force, llabeuf was the Pre¬ 
sident of a club whose object it was to o.stablish a true and ab¬ 
solute democracy, by means of an e(]ual })artition among all of 
till! pro])erty monopolized by the few. The readiest way to 
effect this in any Slate, would be to confiscate all the projierty 
existing in it at any given moTnoiit, and jiortion it out in strictly 
v’lpial divisions among the cilizens; but the ])lan of IJabeuf, as 
expounded after his death by his diseijile and panegyrist, Buo- 
narotti, was somewhat slower and more cautious. “ To esta¬ 
blish by till* laws a ]mblie order, in which projirietors, Avhilo re¬ 
taining ])rovisionally their effects, should find neither abundance, 


nor pleasure, nor respect; whore, tbreed to .^pend the greater 
part of their revenues in cxjicnscs of cultivation and in tolls, 
cruslu (I liy a weiglit of progressive taxation, set aside from pub¬ 
lic business, deprived of all infiuence, and forming in tlie State 
but a suspeefed class of forcignor.s, they should be at last forced 
to cminrate, leaving their goo..ls behind them, or to seal with 
their on n adhe.sion the establishment of universal community”— 
such was the .scheme of Hubenfj as described by Biionarotti. 
In oilier words, tlie cla.ss of projirietors was to be extirj)ated, not 
at once, but by a process of gradual corrosion. 

This class of Communists, frecpiently distinguished as the 
Bahouvists, and sometimes also as the Eijualitarians, or Fqiiali- 
tarian Communists, is all but extinct in Franco. The Com¬ 


munism now in yogiio is of the sjiecics named Fraternal Com¬ 
munism, of which the chief expositor is ]\1. Cahet, formerly 
Attorniy-Cieneral under Louis-Pliilippe, and mcml)er*of the 
(’hamber of Deputies, and not long since an exile in England. 
In essence, the theory of Cabet is the same as that of Babeuf, 
nainely, tliat all the members of society should share equally the 
material adyantages at command; the dilfercncc between the two 
thsorists being a diftei’ence rather of sjiirit and temper. Babeuf 
was an anarchist, a man of liard and desjicratc resources, ready 
for any amount of rigour necessary for the application of his 
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sclicnie. (’aljL't is a quiet dreamer, a man of inoffeiisivo cliarae- 
ter and ^foutle demeanour, not at all logical or systematic in ids 
ideas, l)Ut master of a simple and jdeasing style, that seems to 
suit his audieiiC(‘S. In these respects, and in the houudless 
faith that he has in his own strange fiucies, ho appears very 
much to resemble his countcr])art in this coiintiy, lloherl Owen, 
who, as lie Avalks in the sti’oets of London, firmly believes, it is 
said, that in six mouths they are all to disapiiear. (^abet’s chief 
jiroduction is a work entitled ibyuucca Icarie, in which, under 
the con\enient form of a fiction, he describes in rosy hues. Jus 
ideal of a society, r(‘constituted on tlu' principle of ecpiality. In 
thi'< imaginary paradise, ihert* is no juoney, no crushing com- 
mereo, no private cajiital; all labour equally with instruments 
and materials furnished ly the state; ami the results of the 
coiiimon industry are dejiosited in ]tuhlic magazines, for equal 
distribution among the citizens. The conseijuence is, that there 
is no want, no \\(*ariness, no discord ; luxury such as no Kastern 
Xabob could command, is the lok of all in learia ; all loll on 
sofas of the softt'st velvet, the dark-haired on sofas of crimson, 
the fair-haired on solas of blue ; all partake of the choicest viands 
at staled houi’s ; all travel in first-class carriages ; all arc ha|)|iv' 
and serene—such, without a word of exaggei’ation, is Ca/iet’s 
picture of society, as he hojies to make it. Vet, in pi’osecuting 
even tliis dreamy method of representing to himself uhat h<i 
voubl bo at, he seeni'^ to have struck against certain obstacles; 
hence sonu* limitations in his (‘reed to the theory of absolute 
equality. The institution of the family, for example, is f-till to 
exist, a little UKiuojdy of pleasui’es and dutii's. The partition of 
])roj)erty, too, mathematical equality being irnjiossible, is .o pro¬ 
ceed on a prineijile of only vii'tual or a])proximatc e([ualit ', that 
may be thus expressed: “Kach man, ])roducing according to 
his faculties, is to be remunej’ated according to his nauts.’* '.riiis 
rule of ])ro]jortionality being observed, however, will in effect pro¬ 
duce equality, for although the man of lavenous appetites will 
cei'tainly according to such a rule receive most, 3 'et, as tlie man 
of simjde desires will have as much as he cares for, there will be 
no real inecpiality in tluj case. The fair-Iiaired man may not have 
a crimson sofa like his dark friend, but then this will be because 
blue will suit him better. * 

Contenting himself with denouncing propert}' and caj ital in 
general tc'rms, and with affirming the abstract ju’ojiosition, that 
tlu‘ extinction of misery can be attained only by the extinction 
of oymlence, (^abet marie no direct attempt to .sidwert the exist¬ 
ing order of things. The golden age, he believed, would roll in 
upon men unawares; and there was horror in all revolutionary 
courses. Oidy if one could exhibit to the world a model 
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sorioty founded on tlie true ])nnei])les, tlio example would 
doubtless bo salutary. iXeeordinolyj ;lio eliiei' immediate use 
that (bibet made of the l^e^■olution of i‘\'bruary, was to carry 
out a ])lan ])reviously meditated, and shiji oil' a body of his dis- 
(•ij)!(‘s to found an Icaria in Texas. 

It is nec‘dh>s to point out how com]detely Communism, 
whether in the form of Jiabenf or in that of C’abet, is opposed to 
Saint-Simonianism. Communism refjuires that the natuial in¬ 
equalities of men, if such exist, shall have no issue into the 
S])bero of .strictly social relation.s; Saint-Simonianism, on the 
othc-r hand, will organize society in no other way th.an by the 
\erv mechanism of thes(‘ iiiecjualities. 'fhe formula of (Vnn- 
muni&m, as propounded by (bibet, may be expressed thus:— 
“The dutv of each is accui’ilini]; to his faculties: his rifjht ac- 
coi’ding to his the foi’inula of Saint-Simonianism is in 

one of its hah'cs tlally tin* ixnerse—“ position of each man 

according 1(» his faculties ; his right according to liis worL'iJ' 
'^riiere is little (huigc'i-, the?i, that (amnnunism will he con¬ 
founded uitli Saint-Sini(Miianism. The eojibision of Cajinmmusm 
with ronrierism is an en'or more lilody to b(^ committe*!. And 
\et betwet'u the tioetrincs of ('ahet and those of Fourier there 
is irrecojicilaide discord. The 1‘ollouing is an extract from a 
cliajttcr (T the Su-ia/r of (,'oMsidei“anl, expressly devoted 

to tlie illustration of tlie dill'eriMice between the two systems :— 


“ (Vinnmmily is so absurd that, no pc'asant ever .'sultiuilted to it 
volniilarily. A\'Iiii( iiani would bo so mueli of u ]»hilo.-'Oj)licr as to 
(o llie general slock twice, thn’e (hues, four times, a.s much as 
his neigliliour. if lio wore to roeci\c hi return but an ('qual sliarc of 
the jji'olils V ^ ♦ In llu* I’lialanx, tlioreforo, no community, 

no pell-mell, no r<juallty. If JVter lias brought a ca]ultd double of 
that furni.-lu'd by Paul, Peter shall ilraw from the share a.ssigued to 
ca[)it-il, a rcveinio double tli.at of Paul; andjuslly so. If it is .agreed 
that l^iid has worked throe times as much as Poler, T’aul shall draw 
from the .shai’e of labour a portion flirec times as large as Peter; 
and justly .so. .If the relations of llieir talent are as one to four, 
Ibeir sluiros in vc.“po<;t of talent sliall be ;is one lo four; and this also 
justly. In all this there will be justice, lieeau.se there will be not 
equality, but jirojiorlion. If tlicrc w’erc equal retribution, there 
would be monstrous injiislicc. Moreover, Peter and Paul, and all the 
others, shall lodge as tliey ph'ase, oonsidting their ow'ii ta.slcs and the 
fulness of their purses, either in a luxurious or in a modest apart¬ 
ment ; and so also they shall dine at whatever cost they please ; only 
the one and the other and all of them shall be ton or tw’onty times 
bettor Ircale.d for the same money under the societariau than they 
covdd bo under pieco-nieal rcgiim*..” 

Didering as they do, however, in jirinciple and character, the 
three systems known as Saint-Simonianism, Fourierism, and 
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Communism, all agree in one respect; in the promise, namely, 
that thev hold out of an indefinite amelioration of the condition 
of the working-classes. Hence the tendency to think of them 
together, if not to amalgamate them. Filtrating downwards 
througli the mass of the ]>opulation, modified by the po])ular 
exigencies and wishes, receiving sometimes a tincture of bitter¬ 
ness and malevolence by contact with individual misery, and 
mingling also, it must be added, with much of wilful and deli¬ 
berate ]>rofligacy, the throe systems of doctrine have at length 
become diffused, in tlie double form of a moral restlessness and 


a special intellectual tendency, through the w’holc of Frencli 
society. In Faris, in Tivons, and in all the other great centres 
of French industry—wherever, in short, there are clubs, reading- 
rooms, debating-societies, meetings of young men, there, based 
on tlie general Saint-Simonian expectation of a splendid future 
for the working-classes, are discussed the means of bringing it 
about. The French ouvriers, especially the ]>rintcrs, cabinet¬ 
makers, weavers, designers, and meftibers of such other trades as 
usually furnish in this country the more intelligent class of 
Chartists, are said to have a wonderful aptitude for such specu¬ 
lations. Generalities and verbal formula} that are hero confined 


to men of special culture, are there familiar in the Atelier. The 
idea, hardly yet current in the literature of this country, that as 
the working-classes of Europe have already ])asscd successively 
through the tlu'ec stag s of slavery, serfdom, and hired service, 
so there may be yet a fourth stage in reserve for them, as su))e- 
rior to hired service as hired service is to serfdom, or serfdom 
to slavery—is in France the growing faith of the working- 
classes themselves. In Paris, especially, such views arc com¬ 
mon ; they are to the Parisian ouvriers what the points of the 
Charter are to the workmen of Manchester or London. Nor is 


this a fact of yesterday. While Louis-Pliilippc was still on the 
throne, and while the Duke of Orleans was still the heir- 
apparent, ideas and feelings that never found their way to the 
tribune of the Chamber of Deputies, and that were unknown in 
the breasts of representatives of the people, were rife in the 
workshops of Paris. 

Upon the whole, the tendency of the workmen seems to have 
been towards the most thorough and levelling of the three systems 
—to wit. Communism. The form, however, in which they liked 
to conceive the doctrines of Communism, appears to have been 
not the vague pictorial form of Gabet, but that more specific 
and practical form that had been provided for them in 1839, by 
Louis Blanc in his Organhation du Travail; the peculiarity of 
that form consisting, as all know, in its supposed fitness as a 
means of transition out of the present condition of society into 
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tlie condition that is to succeed it. Raising a capital by way of 
loan from the community, the State, said Louis Blanc, ought to 
expeud that capital in the establishment of a limited number of 
national workshops in various departments of industry; these 
worksho|vs to be organized on the principle of strict community 
or equality, so that all the workmen, contributing each accord¬ 
ing to their power in the matter of labour, should receive the 
same exact share of the profits. Those workshops, forming as 
it were so many new organic centres, in the midst of a society 
viciously constituted on the [frincij)lo of individualism or un¬ 
limited competition, would gradually work a change on that 
society, pojietratijjg it farther and farther the longer they re¬ 
mained in operation, till at length the organization on the prin- 
cij)le of association would pervade the whole. 

Seizing, for the most part, on this swift and simple form of 
Communism, the workmen of Paris adopted also the phrase that 
had accompanied it, Ovgtnrizaiion of Lahonr. There was in this 
]dirasc a convenience for the occasion, as well as intrinsic apt¬ 
ness. It was general enough to include all the varieties of 
opinion that it was desirable at the moment to harmonize. Com¬ 
munism meant one thing, Fourierism another, Saint-Simonianism 
a tliird; but all throe were incliuleil in the phrase, Onjnnization 
of Lahour. JSomewhat more of precision, indeed, might have 
been secured by the adoption of the more lengthy foi’mula—Or- 
ijanizution of Lahour on the co-operative ^^^'inciple; which, while 
it woidd have included all the Communists and Fourierists, 
would hare excluded hardly any of the democratic Saint- 
Simonians. But tlic shorter watchword was, uj)on the whole, 
the best. In converting this watchword, however, into a name 
for the party agreeing to use it, there was a difficulty. Ortjani- 
zationisls of Lahour would have been too clumsy; it was neces¬ 
sary, therefore, to find a synonym. The word Socialists here 
])resentcd itself. Equally precise and equally vague with the 
practical signification that it was meant to have, it was at once 
adoj)ted. >Vhethcr used by itself, or lengthened, for the purpose 
of more strict political contrast, into the name Social Republicans, 
it indicated exactly the hopes and tendencies of the party, their 
devotion to a particular class of,speculations, their eagerness for 
a social rather than a mere political Revolution. The ol(f Saint- 
Simonian philosophers; the Humanitarian, Pierre Leroux, and liis 
disciple George Sand; the Fourierist, Victor Considerant, and 
his whole school; Babouvists, or Kqualitarian Communists, if 
any such existed; Fraternal or Icarian Communists of the 
school of Cabet; the political aspirant Louis Blanc, and who¬ 
ever were willing to su{)port his scheme,—all could co-operate 
provisionally, and for present ends, under the name of Socialists 
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or Social T’epublicans. Nay, tlie name would include men not 
exactly bedongin^ to any class, not jjledged to any systemnieii, 
on the one band, like the ex-priest Laraennais, believing, .with 
hazy eye, in a mystic Future unlike all the Past; or men, on 
the other, like I^edru-Rollin, already at work in the field of 
politics, and often startling his colleagues in the Chanjber of 
Deputies, by unwelcome talk of certain miseries out of doors 
that it Avas the biivsiness of Parliaments to attend to. 

Such were the two great parties that rushed forward to seize 
the sovereignty that Louis-Philijipe had dropped—ihe l^olitical 
liepublicans, who wanted only to eradicate monarchy and main¬ 
tain order till the population of France should declare its will; 
and the Social liepublicans, who wanted, if possible, to confiscate 
the Revolution immediately in behalf of certain ideas, more or 
less ]n’ecise, that they had in their heads. 

At the first moment of the Revolution, the two parties, as yet 
imperfectly known to each other, found themselves in coalition, 
like men standing among the ruins left by a fire. Of the eleven 
])ersons hastily ])laced in the Provisional Government by the 
necessity of the hour—some by jwjmlar acclamation in the 
Chamber, and others ])y the activity of democratic clubs hi the 
city—seven, namely, Lhipont de I'hhire, aged 81 years, Arago, 
aged Gl, Lamartine, aged 57, Crehiieux, aged 51, Marie, aged 52, 
Garnicr-Pages and iMarrast, each aged about 40, were Political; 
and four, namely, L-,-«lru-Rollin, aged 40, Louis Blanc, aged 114, 
Ferdinand Flocon, and Albert (Ouvrioi’,) a^cd 82, wore Social 
Rcjiublicans. In dividing them thus, we judge Irom the tenor 
of their subsequent conduct; the distinction had not yet declared 
itself, nor even now is it jiossible to arrange them exactly with 
a reference to their minuter differences. Of the four that we 
have named ns Social Republicans, Louis Blanc alone could be 
called a Socialist by system. The other three, however, sym¬ 
pathized so far with him as to form a party in his favour; and 
as the National was the organ of the more moderate party, so 
Lcdru-Rollin lent his paper, the JivJ'ormaj to represent the view’s 
of himself and his associates. 

And now began the struggle between the two parties. Fi-om 
the windows of the Hotel de Yillc, Lamartine withstood the 
crow’d demanding that the red flag sliould be hoisted as the flag 
of the Republic, and secured the triumph of the tricolor. The 
red flag, although not demanded by the minority of the Provi¬ 
sional Government, W'ould have been a symbol tliat they could 
have accepted. It w^as the rough popular assertion of their ow'ii 
view tliat, now that the Republic was obtained, something tho¬ 
rough should be done with it. But if so far the spirit of motler- 
ation prevailed, yet in giving to the Revolution its name and 
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character, in stamping upon it the impress that was to distinguish 
it in Instory from all preceding llevoluiions, in deciding what 
were to be its first acts and j)roclaraations, the extreme party 
won the day. This was natural. Tlie l*olitical Republicans, 
having never looked bej'^ond the act of accpiiring the Republic, 
did not know what to do with it now that they had it in their 
hands. The abolition of capital 
was indeed a splendid inspiratioi 
lieart of a people, lint other things than the abolition of the 
guillotine for statesmen were required from the Revolution; 
and what these things should be, oidy the Socialist members of 
the (fovernmciit could say. They, therefore, step])ed forward, 
and reli(;ved their colleagues of all trouble in the matter. “ You 
attend to the foreign iiations,” they virtually said to Lamartine; 
“ wo will manage France.” Arago, IMarrast, and the rest, were 
taken by surprise or over))owered ; and the following manifestos 
went forth to the country in succession :— 

“ Dkcuke, 2olh Frbruanj 1848. 

“ TJic Provisional Clovonimcnt of Iho French llopublic binds itself 
to giuirantce the existence of the workman hy Jahonr ; 

“ It binds itself to guarantee labour to all citizens; 

, “ It recognises the right of workmen to associate; among themselves 
for the enjoyment of the legitimate prolits of their labour; 

“ The Provisional Government restores to the Wfirkmen, to whom, 
it belongs, the million that falls in of the Civil List.” 


punishment I'or political offences 
1 , worthy of a poet swayinii the 


“ Dkcukk, Tilh Fr.hruary 1818. 

Thcl'rovisionaK lovcrnment Decrees the immediate estiiblishment 
. of National W'^orkshops. 

" The jMinistcr of Public AV'^orks is charged with the execution of 
tliis Decree.” 


“ PjtocLAvrATiox, 2^th February 1848. 

“ Considering that the Revolution made by the people should be 
made I'or them ; 

“ That it is time to put an end to the long and UTijust sufferings of 
labourers; 

“ 'fhat the (lucstioii of labour is of supi’eine importance ; 

“ That there is nothing i 4 pre high, more worthy the thoughts of a 
Rcfmblican Government; 

“ That it pertains above all to France to study av<lently anjJ resolve 
a problem now pending in all the industrial nations of Ivuropc ; 

“ That it is necessary without the least delay to guarantee to the 
people the legitimate fruits of their labour ; 

“ The J^rovisional Government of the Republic Decrees: 

“ A permanent commission, to bo calleil Commission of Govern^ 
merit for the Labouring Classes^ shall be appointed with the express 
and special charge of attending to the condition of those classes. 

“ To show what importance the Provisional Government of the Re- 
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public attaches to the solution of this great problem, it names as Pre¬ 
sident of the Commission for the Labouring Cliisses, one of its mem¬ 
bers, M. Louis Blanc, and as Vice-President another of its members, 
M. Albert, workman. 

“ AVorkmen shall be called to take part in the Commission. 

“ The scat of the Commission shall be at the Palace of the Luxem¬ 
bourg.” 


In these three Decrees’'^ we have the sjorin of the whole Kevo-' 
liition, so far as it assumed a peculiar character. Take away 
tliese Decrees and their sequel of consequences, and the move¬ 
ment is bereft of all originality, and becomes but a repetition, 
in somewhat now circumstances, of what occurred in 171)2. 
Three things, it w'ill be observed, are included in the Decrees—■ 
1st, The adoption by the Ke])ublic of the abstract j)rinciplc, that 
the State is bound to guarantee the means of subsistence to all 
its citizens; 2d, The establishment of national workshops; ild, 
The establishment of a commission to in(|uire, with a A'iew to 
future legislation, into the whole question of the condition of tlie 
working-classes. Of the abstract priiiciple so boldly adopted by 
the Uepublic we shall yet have to speak; meanwhile let us trace 
the history of the two jiractical measures, upon whose success 
or failure it very much dej^ended whether the [principle itself 
would be retained or abandoned. 

And, first, of the national worksho])s, the famous Ateliers 
Natiouaux, organized not by J,<oiiis Blanc, a.^ ])cople in this 
country persist in believing, (misled by the force of the associa¬ 
tion between his name and theirs,) but by the Minister of Pub¬ 
lic AVorks, l\r. Marie, on principles of his own, against the will 
of Louis Blanc, as now appears, and with the ex])ivss intention, 
it is said, of lessening his influence with the peo[)le. 

The number of men that the iievolution found or threw out 
of employment in Paris must have been very great. The first 
business of the Republic, ami especially of a Republic that had 


* Caussidicro relates some curious imrlicul.ii’s relative to the discussions in tho 
Provisional Government in tlic matter of these Decrees. Tho liisit, I'eeognisiiig 
the general principle of (he Right ti liabour, was passed within tw'euty-foiix' hours 
after the victory of the people, and also, it appears, without hesitation, general prin¬ 
ciples being cheap, and some social dcclai'ation absolutely inevitable. Here, however, 
Arago, Luuartine, and others of the Motlei-ato party wished to slop, the Provisional 
Govurnmeiil being bound, they said, to aliataiii from deciding any question what¬ 
ever. But an empty abstraction would not satisfy the people, nor their Socialist 
representatives in the Oovernraent. The trades came in jirocession witti hanners 
to the Hotel de Ville, and demanded through their delegates a Ministry of Labour. 
Louis Blanc supported the prayer of the people, an4 threatened to resign if it were 
refused. Arago adjured him by his grey hairs to renounce this terrible idea of 
tho organization of labour, but in vain. At length Marrast and Gariiicr-Pagiis 
proposed as a compromise, a Commission of Inquiry, instead of a Ministry. The 
third Decree was accordingly written. “ It is very strong; it is very strong,” 
said MaiTast, as ho signed xt. 
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acknowledged the right of all to the means of subsistence, must 
be to provide work for these men. T'.ere was but one way of 
doing this; to look out, namely, tor whatever public works, such 
as levelling, draining, road making, were in progress, or could be 
begun anywhere in the nciglibourliood of Paris, and to employ 
the men on these. This was, accordingly, what was actually done. 
On the 1st of March, public works of this description were be¬ 
gun at several points m Paris and its neighbourhood; r.t one 
place 1500 men, including members of all professions, were set 
to work, digging and levelling; at another 600 men were em¬ 
ployed in terrace-making; at another 800 men in cutting a road ; 
and altogether, in one way or other, about 5000 men were pro¬ 
vided with a means of livelihood. Each of the spots where this 
kind of W’ork was going on, was called an Atelier iValional; and 
the mode of admission was as follows: Any workman producing 
at the 7ftazmof his arroiuHssement a certificate from his landlord 
proving him a resident of Paris, was to be furnished with a ticket 
of admission to the A tellers which ticket was to en¬ 

title him to employment at any Atelier not-alrcady full. 

Soon, how'cver, all tlm Ateliers w'cre full; ^nd hundreds of 
workmen w^ere going about from place to place with useless 
tickets, fatigued amt discontented. They w^ere entitled indeed 
to a daily allowance of one franc fifty centimes, on show'ing a cer- 
tifiirate that they liad applied and could not be admitted, but this 
rather increased the confusion. At this moment, jM. Emile 
Thomas, a citixen pursuing on a large scale the profession of 
industrial or manufacturing chemist, and who till then had taken 
no part in [)olitics, presented liimself with an ijitroduction to INI. 
Marie, the Minister of I’ublic Works, and detailed a scheme that 
he had in view for regulating the u\ fellers NntlomiKx. Tliis 
scheme consisted in calling in the aid of the pupils of the Central 
School of Arts and Manufactures, already eager to be employed 
in any such service, and distributing tJicin in tiic capacity of 
ofHcers among the w'orkmen at the Ateliers^ thus forming a kind 
of semi-military organization for carrying on public w'orks in the 
nciglibourliood of Paris. Kcmittcd by the separate mairies to an 
appointed place in a q^iet part of tlio city, the workmen w’ere 
there to be formed—w'ith whatever attention to the nature of their 
previous occupations the exigencies of the case would, permit— 
into brigades, conijianies, &c., and inarclied off under their offi¬ 
cers to the difibrent places wdiere work aw'aited them. This 
would, at least, give the Government some control over the 
confusion ; and, meanwhile, all efforts might be made to devise 
new works for those that should still be idle. 

The scheme was gladly accepted by tlie perplexed Minister, 
and, on the 6th March, M. Thomas was named Commissary of 
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the llopiiblic, aii<l Director-General of the Ateliers Nationaiu. 
Ho at once entered on his duties, and established himself at the 
])lace appointed for the central administration—the l*avilion and 
Gardens of Monccaux, situated in the suburbs, and once the 
pro]>erty of Cambaccrcs. On the Dtli of Marcli, at half-past six 
in the morning, the formation of the men into brigades began at 
this place; and on that day nearly 3000 men of the 8tli arron- 
dissument were disj>oscd of. Each brigade consir.tod of 55 men 
and a brigadier, and was composed of five detachments of cloven 
men each, one of whom was chief of tlie detachment. O.i the 
following ilays, the other arrondissements w'cro taken up ; and, 
before the 1 (ith of Marcli, about 14,000 men in all were bi igaded. 
Then came into jilay the higher ])arts of the scheme : the bri¬ 
gades were formed into lieutenancies of fmir brigades, or 22.5 
men each, with a liimtenant in command ; tlie lieutenancies into 


companies of four lieutenancies, or 001 men each, with an oHi- 
ccr calleil chief of a comjiany in command ; and, linally, eveiy 
three comjianies, or 2703 men, wer* under the orders of a clnef of 
service; all tlie chiefs of service in an arrondissemeut wore under 


tlie orders of the chief of that arrondissement; and the comiiian- 


der-in-chief presiding o^■er all the arrondissements was .M. Thomas 
himself. To otficer so vast an army with the aid of the jnipils 


of the Central School that co-operated witli him, was clearly 
iinjmssible,; Tlistributing them, thorefoi'c, through the liighcr 
grades, M. Thomas allowed the men to elect their own brigadiers 
and chiefs of detachments. These seem to have been the only 


ofiicers that received pay ; and their allowances, in conijiarison 
with those of the 'workmen, were as follows: a brigadier i> francs a- 


day, whether employed or not; a chief of detachment 2^- francs 
if employed, 1 i francs if not; a common workman 2 francs a-day 
if employed, 1 franc if not. Until the 17th of March the work¬ 
man, if erajiloyed, received 1-^- francs a-day, but the rcducticn to 
1 franc was then «4iected. 


All this was very well, supposing that tlie works on hand re¬ 
mained in proportion to the number of a])plicaiits. But daily 
now claimants poured in, men really in want, actors, painters, 
sculptors, designers, and clerks that had^iclj out as long as they 
could; poor fellows of municipal guards, too, that liad to bear 
popular insult as well as starvation^ idle vagabonds, also, of all 
sorts, calculating on the franc a-day for doing nothing; and 
finally, hosts of workmen from the country, attracted by the 
])rospcct of work, anil admitted into the Ateliers, by means of 
forged or borrowed certificates of residence. The elaborate or¬ 
ganization of this vast mass of men was a mockery, so long as 
there was not work to set them to. If there had been an Irish 


bog in the neighbourhood, that they could have been sent out 
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under the command of tlicir coiporals, lieutenants, and c.a])tains, 
and colonels to reclaim; it*even the (.government had resolved 
to build a pyramid, or make bricks with tlieir labour, the orga¬ 
nisation miglit have been found etibctive, but, as it was, it had 
no strength to keep the men in order. Jjouis lieybaud in his 
novel of Jerome l\ilin‘ot, gives an account that does not seem 
overcharged, of the doings at an Ateli(!r National. V isitiug the 
chief Atelier—tliat of the pavilion of Moncoaux itself, tb'.rouie 
tinds a ei*owd of workmen of all ])rofes.sions, standing idle, jeer¬ 
ing and laughing, and besieging the door of the pavilion, with 
cries for the director. The director at last comes forth, and 
asks what they w.ant, when “ work, work,” resounds on all hands. 
As he does not clianeo to have any shift ready, he retires, bidding 
tlicm name deputies to conicr with him, an exercise of icpuhli- 
can rights wliieh they seem to enjoy for its own sake, 'idiu 
election ovei’, the fun goes on till tlie deputies return \\ith the 
nows tliat tlicy have got work; lliat they are to go, of lluan, 
(a lieutenaney, we suppose,)*to bring in 250 young trce.s wliich 
tlie Ivojniblie Jias purcliaseil from a nursery-man, a little out ol 
town, with which to rcjdacetho trees destroyed in the lloulevards. 
Forth they go to execute tliis (ronnnission. Arrived at the 
]>laee, tliey are received witli blank astonisinnent by the nursery¬ 
man, who sees J.5 francs at stake in the circumstance, having 
contracted to bring in the trees liimself in his cart for that sum; 
he ])crinits them nevertheless to take what they want, and 
watches, not w'ithout emotion, his young acacias, as they dis- 
ajipoar in the hands of their rough carriers. Langhiiig, singing, 
and stopping at cabarets on the w^ay, the men bring the trees 
into town, but in such a state that it is useless to ))Iant tlicin. 
Tlie expense of the whole frolic is 1250 francs, (Jb50,) being 
three francs for each of the trees, and two francs to each man 
for his day's work. 

The idea of employing a portion of the idle men in replanting 
the I joulcvards, was, as we learn from M. Thomas, the suggestion 
of JM. Tremisot, the Head of the Board of Faving in Paris, to 
whom he was indebted also for many other shifts, some of them 
by no means so had. One proposal indeed of l\I. Tremisot was 
so gigantic as to stun the Ministry of Public Works. Tin's was 
the })roposal, to employ the men in constructing iw the flat 
grounds near the Barriero du Trone, a vast circus, witli terraced 
scats, capable of accommodating 20,000 spectators, and so that 
the arena could be converted at will into a lake for exhibiting 
sea-fights. If it would have had no direct utility, says ISL Thomas, 
this work would have at least survived as a splendid monument 
of the solicitude of the Goverument, and as a magnificent theatre 
for popular fetes. 
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To protract tlic history of tlie Ateliers Natlonaiix through 
the months of April and May is iiniieccssary ; suffice it to say, 
that the mass of dangerous idleness, thus accumulated in Paris, 
increased daily; that on the 19th of May, a census of those en- 
rolhid, showed the whole nundjer to be 87,942 men, drawn from 
about 190 different ]m)fessions ; and that before the end of May, 
the number probably amounted to 100,000, of whom, owing to 
the difficulty of devising work, j\ot 15,000 uoro emjdoyed, the 
rest receiving their allowance of one franc a day instead. The 
Ateliers Nationaux therefbre deiienoratcd into a mere sr^tem of 
relieving patiperism in disguise. And yet in Prance at that 
iiioment, no one had a title to say so, for was it not a funda- 
mciitfd principle decreed in the very preamble of the l{e[)ublic, 
that the country owed all its citizens the means of subsistence, 
not as a charitv hut as a riijht? 

In the meantime, while masses of workmen were thus accu¬ 


mulating in Paris under the auspices of M. Mario, as Minister 
of Public Works, Louis lUanc and^ns associates at the Ijuxem- 
bourg were kee))ing strictly to their om\ less tremeiulous busi¬ 
ness of cx[)iscating the true theory of the organization of labour. 

On the 2d of March, as wo learn fi-om the authorized report. 


the first meeting of the new Commission took jdace, Louis Jllaiic 
])rc siding, Albert sitting near him, and about 200 workmen, 
delegates from the ditferent trades, occupying the luxurious 
bcnclies recently reserve d for the French ])cers. No sooner had 
the object of tlie Commission been explaine<l by the President, 
than two demands were made by the delegates—the reduction 
of the hours of labour, and the abolition of the system of 7nar- 
clianihujey that is, of the tyranny of sub-contractors over work¬ 
men. On these tuo points there seemed to be a wonderful unan- 
iiuity among the workmen of Paris, as if they had agreed long 
ago to take their stand upon them. Undertaking to give them 
immediate consideration, Louis Blanc dismissed the assembly. 


and next day a meeting of a number of master-tradesmen having 
been called, that their opinion might be ascertained, it was agreed 
to grant what was asked. A decree of the Government was 
therefore immediately issued, abolishing'and limit¬ 
ing the hours of work to ten in Paris, and eleven in the provinces. 
Arbitrary or not, says Louis Blanc, this measure was necessary 


to secure peace. 

Day after day, the Commission assembled at the Luxembourg. 
The effective business was managed by the President, the Vice- 
President, and a committee often working men, chosen by lotlrom 
among the delegates, with whom were associated also a number of 
persons, supposed to be capable from tlie special nature of their 
occupations or studies, of affording valuable assistance. Occa- 
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sif)nally, liowcvcr, a general meeting was lielcl of the whole body 
of tlie delegates, when, amid applauses such as liad never been 
lieard in tJiat hall before, Louis iiJauc would rehearse the doc¬ 
trines of his book from begiiming to end, its expositions of the 
fearliil e\ ils arising from mercantile conipetition, and the prin¬ 
ciple of laisscr-faire, and its afiirniation of the possibility of com¬ 
mencing a gradual re-organization ol* society, by means of a few 
model-establishments of woi'kmon associated on communist jirin- 
ciples. Tlic only novelty in the way of theory tliat seems to 
have been the result of the conversations, slightly mingled with 
debate, that took place on the general subject of the organization 
of laljour, is jjresented in a discourse delivered by the President 
on the 3d of April. In tliis discourse, more distinctly than in 
any part of his Organization du Travail, Louis lilanc commits 
himself to the essential principle of fraternal Communism as ex¬ 
pounded by (Jabet; iiamely, that the ideal state of society is that 
in which each man, producing according to his ajititudes and 
powers, shall consume according to his wants. Though we are 
still tar from this ideal,* says Louis Blanc—our jiresent \icious 
civilisation both concealing aptitudes and begetting factitious 
wants—yet we are tending towards it, and eijuality of salaries 
wmuld be a step in the right direction. 

Oratory and dis{m.ssions of theory were not, however, the sole 
business of the Commission. In tliat terrible commercial crisis 


that had been occasioned by the JvevoUition, when, according to 
the cahadation of M. Chevalier, the loss in Paris alone, arising 
from the suspension of all kimls of industry, amounted to twm 
millions of francs or £80,000 a-day, the Palace of the Imxem- 
bourg was tlio general dejjot for all eomphiints. Ilit.lior came 
lieads of bankrupt establishments, anxious tliat the Statu should 
buy ihem up, aud make Communist atelicu’s or whatever it 
chose with them ; hither came masters against whom their men 
were in revolt; hitlier came journeymen to denounce their 


masters. In sucli a chaos the Commission found ])lenty to do. 
Interfering wdierever it was ]tossible, it elfected, according to 
Louis Blanc, numerous reconciliations, and saved Paris many a 
scene of riot. On the 29th of March, for instance, there was a 


universal strike among the ^jimrneymen bakers, the object of 
which was that they, the worst used class of mankind, might 
fish some boon out of this great Kevolution. That morning 
Paris was in danger of w'anting bread. The master-bakers, 
dreading results, rushed to the Luxembourg. Here a hasty 
conference was held, masters being beard on the one side, and 
delegates from the men on the other; a satisfactory arrange¬ 
ment was effected, and Paris, little knowing the risk it had riin, 
awoke to its breakfast. In a similar manner were adjusted dif- 
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fcronces among the paviers, the cabmen, the slaters, the 
washerwomen, &o. Usually, says Louis Illanc, it was the 
masters that apjilied first at the Luxembourg in such cases; but 
generally the men and they left it together. 

I'his was not all. To illustrate by actual example the views 
of Louis IManc and his associates, two industrial associations 
were founded on the prineijile of equality, the one an association 
of working tailors, using for their atelier tlie ancient j)ri.son of 
(^lichy; the other, an association of working saddlers, occupy¬ 
ing a barracks in the Champs JOlysees. Tlie former included 
1200 woikmen, electing their own foremen, and sharing the 
profits e(|ualiy; the latter was not quite so numerous, but was 
similai'ly oigaui/.ed. Loth had rccei>cd large orders from the 
t^o^crnmcnt, the tailors lor military clothing, and the saddlers 
foi’ horse-gear, and both were in an extrcmclv flourishing eondi- 
tion. Idiose two associations, said Louis lilanc, in a j-ecent let¬ 
ter to the were the only Nationanx for uhosc 

establishment ho was resj)ousiblc: and they were thou still in 
existence. Lesides these, the Commission set on foot several 
model lodging-houses. 

Finally, amassing all the information ])ossiblc, i’olati\e to the 
condition of the working-classes, and resuming iji a succinct 
shape all the practical suggestions that had been elicited, the 
(.'ouimisslon ])rej)arcd an elaborate scheme to be submitted to 
the. ap])roa(*.hing Constituent Assembly, as the basis for that 
reorganization of industry in all its branches, whether agricul¬ 
tural, comuKTcial, or manulacturing, of which it was hoped Kc- 
])ublican France would set an examjdc to the world. 

IMeanwhile towards this very Constituent Assembly, a])- 
])ointed to meet on the 4th of May, all the hopes of hVance 
were directed. While M. JVIarie, like another Frankenstein, 
was gazing on his Ateliers Is'ationaux, and Louis Blanc was 
occupied with his commission Jit the Luxembourg, all France 
was agitated with preparations for the elections. As in the Pro¬ 
visional Government there were two ])arties, the Political and 
the Social Pepublicans, so did tl.is division permeate the whole 
country. Scarcely had the first shock of the Pevolution been 
over, when, deserting by inevitable necessity their tattered 
standarefs of yesterday, Louis-Philippists and Constitutional 
Monarchists crowded round the new j>arty of the Moderate lle- 
publicans, to jn’cvcnt a movement that had gone too far, as they 
thought, already, from going any farther. Odilon Barrot asso¬ 
ciated with Lamartine ; and Thiers, emerging from a temporary 
obscurity, was seen hanging on their skirts and looking smilingly 
on. All this soon became manifest throughout the country; 
reactionaiy symptoms, as they were called, broke out; and tLe 
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Socialists were put upon tlieir niettl ■, lost this Revolution, that 
they had ho])ed to confiscate for their jieculiar ideas, should 
elude them after all. Hence the circulars of Ledru-Rollin, one 
of which, Caussidierc tells us, was written for him by George 
Sand. The wdiole Socialist ]»arty, in short, were in arms; let 
us see then, what accession of strength they had in the mean¬ 
time acquired, and wdiat alteration of character they had, in the 
meantime, undergone. 

The outburst of new opinion in France after the Revolution 
of February w'as tremendous. Doctrines and |)assions that had 
lain deep down in the uttermost corners of society, repressed 
thither by the restraining disci])line of the monarchy, now came 
forth as it were in blotches. In the months ol‘ iNIarch and Api'il 
Several hundreds of new journals—no restrlctioii being now im- 
[)osed on publication—a])peared in .Paris alone; and in the 
very week after the Revolution there were founded in tlie same 
city 1 oO new clubs. Every needy foul that had relations \\itli 
a printer started a newspaper; every landlord that bad a large 
room to let originated a club. Tlie French vocaljularv was 
ransacketl lor names for these new organs of public o])ini(tn. 
Among the news|)apers were Dnch, 'Ihe Volnmo^ 'Jin’ Ib-d 
Bidleffij an<l J'/ia ; among the 

clubs were the Club of ICujhts and Dudes, tlie Club of die IdijlUs 
of Miin, and some dozen <Uubs of die Peojih' The majority of 
those journals jind clubs were on the side of Socialism, so I'ar at 
least as a blind vtdiemence towards anarchy may be said to 
have been on that side. Among them, however, were some that 
were expressly and einpliaticully Socialist, and that dc^ervo 
notice from their eminence over the others. Such were, among 
the newspapers, the Peuple Conadfmnd of Lamennais, the I 'raie. 

of There, sii])ported by Pierre Leroux, fJeorge Sand, 
and Barbes, as contributors, the And dn Penph’ of Raspail, the 
Commune de Pdris of Sobricr, and the J\>j)/d(ioe and Phe 
Duchesne of Cabet; and among the clubs, the Club Dlanqui, the 
Club Sobrier, the Club Raspail, the Club Cabet, and the Club 
de la PccoliUion, of w^ich Barbes was president, and There, 
r^eroiix, and other well-known Socialists, members. Makiiig 
the reckoning in men, it ftiay be said that among, the most 
powerful auxiliaries to the ranks of effective Socialism imme¬ 
diately after the Revolution were these five persons—Bai’bes, 
Sobrier, There, Blanqui, and Rasj)ail;—Barbes, who had been 
condemned to death inulcr Louis-Philippe, and whom, when the 
Revolution had released him from Ids long inij)risonment with a 
bearded and wo-worn face, the ])eoplc fiocketl to see, as a j)oli- 
tical martyr; Sobrier, a young man of fortime, in whom })oliti- 
cal enthusiasm had takqji the form of a wild semi-religious 
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illnuiinism; Tliore, already known as a Socialist writer, and now 
stepping forward as a loader; Blanqui, a restless erratic soul, 
charged, says Jjainartiiie, with the electricity of the time, and 
bearino- in Jus countenance the marks of the long suttcring, 
bodily and jneiital, that ho had endured in his previous career 
as a consj)Irator; and Raspail, a chemist, remembered as one of 
the chief witnesses in the case of Madame Laffarge, and now in 
his now capacity as a theorist for the people, dealing forth drugs 
of the strongest. But a man, also added to the band of Socialist 
chiefs at this moment, and far transcending both in gemius and 
courage, if not in the tact for immediate action, any one of those 
just mentioned, was a man whose name may yet be a terror in 
Enro])e—P. Proudhon. 

Born in 1809, at Besanyon, the birth-place, by the way, of 
Fourier, Ih'oudhon, whose parents wx’rc in humble circum¬ 


stances, began life there as a compositor in a printing-oTtice. 
This jirinting-ollice ho afterwards occupied on his own account; 
but some years ago he quitted Besanyon for an engagement in 
a mercantile house at Lyons. Devoted in youth to metaphysi¬ 
cal, theological, and ])lnlological studies, his subsequent ope¬ 
rations have rendered him familiar with questions of banking, 
inland navigation, and general trallic. In 18o9, while still resid¬ 
ing at Besanyon, he ])roduced his first work, an essay cntitletl. 
Oh the CeldhratioH of (he SahOat/i, the Academy of Besanyon 
having offered a prize for the best memoir on that subject. In 
this work, now regarded as one of the most extraordinary in the 
French language, tlie Sabbatic institution ^vas defended from 
the author’s point of view, with a power of argument (juite 
amazing; but as it contained opinions on social points that the 
Academy coidd not subscribe, it did not gain their approbation, 
and the author gave it to the world himself. For the same 
learned society he pro<luccd in the follow'ing year a second essay. 


entitled, ll hat is Projtcrfy ? in which the anti-social doctrines 
that had appeared in the first, were <!cve!opcd with such auda¬ 
city that, when it was printed, the society |)ublicly disclaimed all 
connexion with it. The book, ho vcve^W'tts of a kind to become 
widely known ; read in some circles of Paris it made people there 
aware of the existence of some ecccAitric paradoxical being living 
at Besanyon; and the attention of the Minister of Justice hav¬ 
ing been called to it, the author narrowly escaped prosecution 
as an enemy to public order. The impression made by this 
treatise Avas renewed from time to time by subsequent works 
from the same jien, including a Second Memoir on Property, a 
pam])hlet called Warniny to Proprietors, a volume entitled On 
the Creation of Order in Humanity published in 1843, and a 
large work published in 1846, and n^icd EconoThic Contradic- 
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tions or the PhUmophy of Misery^ bosiclcs tracts on Credit and 
Currency^ and on tlie Competition between Cnnah and, Railways, 
It was only a month or two before the Revolution that the author, 
then about thirty-nine years of age, came to reside in Paris, pre¬ 
senting liiinself to people who had already known him through 
his books, as a man of spare and somewhat peculiar figure, with 
severe hirsute visage, and Avearing spectacles. 

To give an idea of Proudhon to those that have not seen any 
of his w'l’itings is im])ossible. To say tliat he is a Socialist, or 
even that he is the most daring and profound of Socialists, is to 
call u]) a notion very insufficient. Of an intellect that one would 
call enormous, ]dying a remorseless logic, bringing into literature 
a plainness of speech quite unusual, and paying deference to 
hardly any man or sect that he names, one regards him at first 
as a great scornfid misanthro])e dealing blow's out of slieor hate, 
l^jven then, however, one admits his gifts as a writer—the terrible 
energy of his style, the almost blasting eioqneiico that burstis up 
ami(l his algebraic reasonings, the resistless force ndth which he 
makes the French language go down to dej)tlis tliat it rarely 
seems to reach. At lengtJi, through some ehai’acteristic passage, 
one sees him better, and recognises in him a man whose mood 
is that uf fierce and universal intolerance. Not as a smooth- 


tonguo<l fiatteror docs he come before the j)eo]de, with the French 
balderdash in his motith oi' glolre, /n)nneiir,&c., but as a task-mas¬ 
ter with a whip of scov))ions. . That crime is [)unishable and re¬ 
tribution just, that work is obligatoiy, that marriage is holy and 
all unchastity an offence against nature, that a lie is a murder 
of the intelligence, that law is not the expression of will either 
individual or general, but the diefamen of conscience applied by 
reason, that he who provokes to debauch citlier byword or writ¬ 
ing is infamous, and that he who denies God is frantic—such are 
the sayings tliat he setims to rest in and recur to, careless wdie- 
ther or not, to use one of his own exju’essions, his readers may 
find the medicine too harsh, the brewage too bitter. Though 
he marc.hcs, therefore, in the same general direction as tlic Soci¬ 
alists, it is in a character quite his own ; and with a disposition 
ever and anon to knocR one of them down. Caussidiere, for ex¬ 
ample, loving him as he says extremely, yet cannot but lament 
very much that waywardness that leads him, in his'fits of de¬ 
spondency, “ to turn r(>und on his own supporters, and to treat 
men as if they were r.iiie-pins.” On many joints Proudhon is 
at one with tlie Keonomists. 


Yet, honoiirahly distinguished as he is among Fi-encli writers 
by his moral strictness as a theorist on many cardinal points, his 
heresies of general doctrine are more stupendous, more subver¬ 
sive of the fabric of society, than the paradoxes of all other wri- 
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tors I'^ut togotluM’. It is of ono of these liorcsics, in particular, 
that \v(' are liei’e to sj>oak. 

Seeking in vain, he says, in books for an explanation of the 
inisery tliat is in the world, lie resolved to investigate the thing 
himself. And, ns Copernicus, finding that lie could make no 
way in the explication of astronomical jihenomcna so long as 
he sujiposed the firmament to turn round, succeeded when he 
supposed the s|)ectator to turn round, and Kant by a precisely 
similar device had effected a revolution in metajd'vsics, might 
not this method answer also in ethics ? In other words, might 
not the cause of evil be not in society without, but in the con¬ 
stitution of the human reason ? 

i*sycIiologists tell us that .all our ])crce])tioiis are determined 
by certain general laws of the spirit itself, certain neces.sary 
forms or types pre-existing in the understanding, and technically 
called Catciforles, —such are the id('as of Sjiace, Time, Cause, 
Sub.stance, Ac. Now, without denying this, one may lay it down 
as a tact not less true, that liabit has the power of impre.^sing on 
the understanding new categorical forms, derived fi’om the world 
of appearances, and which, although they may be fallaciou.s, will 
yet (.*\ei*t an influence on our thonght.s ami conduct not le.ss 
strong than that exei'ted by tlie original categories them.selves. 
Suc.h a seeomlary categorical form wa.s the beiiefj held until the 
(hseovory of the law oi‘ gravitation annihilated it, that the exi.st- 
ence ot the Antipodes >vas impo.ssihle. And so in morals, habit 
may have engrained into the constitution of the mind itself cer¬ 
tain ]H'rverted ideas of the real fact of thing.s. 

Among all the pilnci])les on uhieh society now repose.s, the 
one that, according to Promlhon, answers best to tin*, definition 
of a false seeomlary category, ami that also, from its extreme anti- 
(juity may he supposed accountable for much if not all the misery 
with wliich our race is burdened, is that peculiar moilificatiou of 
the senliment of justice that constitutes the idea of Property. 
This idea of Property, this notion that a man can in any circum¬ 
stances uhatev(>r truly say of a thing this Is viine, this belief that 
any individual can po.s.sess a right a single atom of the earth’s 
substance or its produce beyond that varying fraction that would 
remain to^him it the whole sum to be .shared were perpetually 
divided afresh by the whole number of those that were to share 
it—this idea, this ^Jolion, this belief, Pi’oudhon undertakes to 
prove to be fallacious, unjust, null, disa,strous, and damnable. 

lie divides his argument into three })arts. In the first he exa¬ 
mines the various theories of the Pight of Property that liave been 
given to the world—as that it is a natural right, that it arises 
from the act of occu])atiou, that it is a creation of the civil law, 
that it is a result of labour and skill expended in appropriation, 
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that it is founded on universal consent, that it is derived from 
prescription ; and all these theories he successively declares ab¬ 
surd ainl futile. In the second part he enters on the field of 
Political Economy, and tries to demonstrate that although pro¬ 
perty may manifest itself as an acciilent, yet as an institution and 
in principle it is mathematically impossible. This is the part of 
the bot)k into which, owing to the form of the reasoning, it is 
most difficult to follow him. The third section he entitles 
“Psychological Exposition of the Ideas of Just and Unjust, and 
Determination of the Pnncij)Ie of Government and of Right.’’ 
Here, recognising property as a fact in the present condition of 
the world, ho attempts to exjdain its origin and the causes of its 
establishment, and of its long duration; after which he ex]>ounds 
how, in virtue of an organic law in society ceaselessly acting to 
destroy it, it must at last entirely disa[)])ear. 

To pursue the wTitcr througli the various stages of this strange 
mchnge of argument is clearly impossible at j^rtisent; the follow¬ 
ing, however, may be taken As the general doctrine of the book 
in its most abstract sha[)e : Tiiat the lumiau race arc jointly and 
corporately the possc'ssors, althr)ugh not the proprietors, of the 
s|»here of material conditions into wliichthey have been ushered ; 
that they are associated together, in tlie first place, by a certain 
low instinct, common to them with the inferior animals, that 
may be called Sociability; that, man being gifted with Reason 
to reflect upoji himself, this instinct rises in him into an intelli¬ 
gent principle, called Right or Justice, the essence of which con¬ 
sists in the recognition in others of a personality ecjual to one’s 
own ; that it is iij)on this j)rinciplo that all society and all civil 
law should be founded, and that therefore inequality of material 
conditions, or the government of one man by another, is unjust 
and against nature, every man being entitled to occupy a portion 
of the whole field of things, varving directly as the space that 
there is, anil Inversely as the number of those that are to occupy 
it—a rule Inch renders impossible the formation of property; 
that the extinction of projierty, and a return to eimality of ma¬ 
terial conditions, and to anarch)', or entire individual freedom, 
are consequently incuml)€;nt on the race, and that forces are at 
work that v^ill ellcct this, wlmther men will or not, as certainly 
as an equation disengages itself; but, finally, that above this 
sphere of justice, there is a higher sphere reserved for the exer¬ 
cise of a third degree of sociability, that may be called Equity 
or Proportionality, the nature ofwhicli it is to recognise indi¬ 
vidual ilitfercnccs or natural inequalities, as those of virtue, 
talent, &c., between man and man, and to allot to each his due 

E ortion of esteem, love, admiration, hate, or disgust, all of which, 
cing attitudes of human spirits towards each other in the 
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sphere of the infinite, are not incompatible with strict equality 
in the sphere of the finite. 

In this proposition we have tried to piece together, and grasp 
as a whole, the doctrine of Proudhon, so far as it is developed 
in his Qu^est-ce que la Projm^tt ? Proudhon, however, does 
not confine himself to the mere evolution of his ideas in an ab¬ 
stract and philosophic form; on the contrary, he delights in 
daring and startling appeals to the passions, and seems on prin¬ 
ciple to spare his readers no shock that he can give them. For 
cxamjdc;— 

“ If, in order to prolong for some years an unlawful enjoyment, 
one should allege that it suffices not to deinonstralo equality, that it is 
also necessary to organize it, that, above all, it is necessary to estab¬ 
lish it without ruptures, 1 should have a right to reply : The breast 
of the oppressed goes before the embarrassment of ministers; equality 
of conditions is a primordial law, to which economy and jurisprudence 
must succumb. The right to labour, and to an equal participation 
of goods, cannot bend itself before ^.hc anxieties of power; it is not 
for the working man to harmonize contradictions of coties, still less 
to emlure the blunders of government; it is ft)r the civil and admini¬ 
strative power, on the contrary, to reform itself on the princiitlc f)f 
equality. The evil that is known should be condemned and destroyed ; 
the legislator cannot take grounds, from his ignorance of order, for 
establishing patent iniquity. There is no temporizing with restitu¬ 
tion. J iisticc, j ustice ; recognition of right; the re-instauration of the 
working man: after that, judges and consids, see to your poliitc, and 
provide for the government of the Kopublic.”— Qucft-cc qvc la J^ru- 
priete, p. 21G. 

“ AVhat form of government, then, arc we to prefer? doubtless, 
asks one of my young readers. You are a Kepublican } Republican, 
yes; but that word explains nothing. TiV-s piiblica is public business : 
Kings are Republicans. Well, then, you ai*c a T)emocrat ? No ! 
What, you arc a Monarchist ? No ! Constitutionalist ? Cod forbid ! 
You arc an Aristocrat, then ? Not at all! You would have a mixed 
government? Still less ! What are you, then? I am an Anarchist.— 
C), 1 understand, you are concocting a satire ? In no sen.se; you have 
heard my serious and deliberately-weighed professit>n ot‘ faith ; al¬ 
though a very good friend to order, I am, in all the force of the term, 
an Anarchist.”— Ibid., p. 2.‘17. 

“ Anarchy, absence of master, oLsovercign, (people«ordinarily at¬ 
tribute to the word annrehy the sense of absence of principle, absence 
of rule ; and this is how it has become a synonym for disorder)~m<‘\i 
is the form of government that we approach every day.”— Ibid.^ 
p. 242. 

The horrible formula in which Proudlion has expressed, and 
as it were summed up for practical j)uri)Oses, all his various 
notions, is one that the newspapers must have made already fa- 
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miliar to our readers—“Property is Eobbeiy; La Propriete 
c'est le voU' 


Although, as will have been remarked, the main doctrine of 
Proudhon is directly antagonistic to the creed of the Saint-Simo- 
nians, denouncing tliat propoi lionality in material respects which 
they consecrate; although the same doctrine is also repugnant 
to the creed of the Fouricrists, who, moreover, would repudiate 
l*roudhon’s notions respecting pro])erty as vehemently an he 
w'ould scorn theirs respecting co-operation ; and although, finally, 
even the Communists, with whom he is at one on tlic great point 
of equality of conditions, find no favour with this cccejitric apostle 
of anarchy, but are rather mauled by him whenever they cross 
liis path; yet the general nature of his speculations is such, that 
he takes rank fairly enough in that temporary coalition of the 
three sects known by the name of the Socialists. Nay, more, 
one can see that, for several years before his aj)pearance in 
public life, his doctrines must have been insinuating themselves, 
through his books, into the general mass of Socialistic opinion, 
and afi'ecting more or less the language of all the sects that have 
been named, but ])articularly of the Communists. 

It was only, however, after his arrival in Paris that Proudhon 
became fully known. Led by some inscrutable providence to 
the scene of action precisely at the time when his services were 
about to be required, no sooner hatl the Itcvolution occurred 
than his haggard influenco was felt. In the columns of the 
PejircseniaHt dit People it was easy to recognise the hand of the 
enemy of ])roperty, the anarchist of Jiesan^on. In the Cbib de 
la Pevolut/o}!, also, seated beside bilious Barbos, untidy old 
Ldroux, and Herculean ^fhore, might be seen the figure of the 
terrible philosopher with the spectacles. Whatever his eccentri¬ 
city, whatever his irritability of temper, his innnenso energy was 
indisputable; and when, in anticipation of the elections, the 


united democratic party of Paris drew up a list of candidates 
for the Department of the Seine, including ten Socialist or de¬ 
mocratic loaders, and twenty-four working men, Protidlioifs 
name was inserted among the former, along with those of Louis 


Blau c, Albert, Led ru-KolJin, Flocon, Caussidiere,Lcroux, Barbes, 
Thore, and Kaspail. 

When the elections occnlTcd, how'ever, only five,of these 
pre-eminent Socialists, viz., Caussidiere, Albert, Lcdru-Kollin, 
Flocon, and Louis Blanc, found themselves in the list of success¬ 
ful candidates; and this was but a typo of the result all over 
France. Out of 900 Kepresentatives, jirobably not more than 
200 could, by any method of counting, be ranked as Social and 
Democratic Jlepublicans; and even of these the real and tho¬ 
rough Socialists formed but a fraction. Of the 700 Representa- 
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tives, on the other hand, constituting tlic Moderate party, a large 
proportion, thougli Kepublican by the necessity oftlicir ])osition, 
were not in heart Republican at all. Tn short, it was clear tliat 
a reaction was in progress; and this fact became still more evi¬ 
dent when the Assembly, on the 9th of May, that is, on the fifth 
day of their sittings, chose as members of the Executive Coiii- 
initteo that was to supersede the Provisional Government, these 
five persons—Arago, Garnier-Pages, Marie, Lamartine, and 
Lcdru-Kollin; of whom the last alone belonged to the extreme 
party. 

Sullen discontent reigned among the Socialists of Paris. Louis 
Blanc, now out of office, repeated iii the Assembly his tiemand 
for a iVIinistry of Labour and Progress. It was refused. This 
increased the ferment. An accident soon showed in what rela¬ 
tions the Assembly anti the Parisians stood to each other. On 
the 15th of May a manifestation was aiTanged in favonr of 
Polajid; and thousands of workmen, under the buniusrs of various 
clubs and of the Ateliers Xationaux, came to [)resent a petition 
in this cause to the too laxly guarded Assembly. \\Tiethcr by 
chance or otherwise, the demonstration soon changed its purpose. 
Dashing ])ast the guard, a crowd of men in blouses stormed the 
lobby of the House, burst into the galleries, filling them till they 
cracked, and at length ])ouring into the hall, scattered the mem¬ 
bers like chaff* Louis Blanc w’as carried in trium])li; Raspuil, 
Blanqui, and Barl t's spoke from the tribune; and, mounting a 
bench, citizen Hubert, a former political prisoner, roared out 
that the Assembly w-as dissolved. The proclamation, however, 
was jjrcmature ; Paris had rallied, and in a little while a body 
of National Guards entered at quick march, and reinstated the 
members in their scats. Albert, Barbes, Sobricr, and General 
Courtais, the commander of the guard, were forthwith arrested. 

T’he Assembly, sufficiently warned of their position by this 
outbreak, resolved to act with vigour. Their chief attention was 
iicces.sarily directed to the Ateliers Nationaux. An army of 
100,000 men, divided into brigades and regiments under pre¬ 
tence of work, and having no work to do, was a fearful avalanche 
to assemble under. The Ateliers Nationaux must be dissolved 
at all hazards. Such was the resolution of the Assembly, and 
as a first stop towards their objeef, they kidnap[>ed (literally so) 
poor M. Emile Thomas, wdio w'as inclined to be refractory, and 
sent him off on an improvised mission to Bourdeaux. M. 
Lalanne, Engineer of Roads and Bridges, was appointed his 
successor. To calm the fears of the workmen, however, a special 
commission was ap})ointed to consult wdth the executive jiower 
as to ways and mean.s, and it was officially intimated that no 
measure should be taken in relation to the Ateliers Nationaux 
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until *^sure and numerous outlets” could be provided for the 
honest and industrious labourers. 

Tljis promise could not be ke])t. For a little while the Pari¬ 
sians were occuj)icd with the suj)pieinentaiy election of eleven 
candidates for the city to fill u[) blanks that had been caused by 
resignations and other circumstances. The elections took place 
on the 5th of tTunc, when tlie returns yielded this strange result 
—Moreau, Goudehaux, Changarnior, Thiers, IMcrrc Lcroux, 
Victo)* lingo, Louis Napolemi llonaparte, T^agrange, JJoissel, 
l*rou(Ihon, and (once more) Caussidith’e. Thus while the As¬ 
sembly gained in Thiers, (yhangarnier, &c., men of the old 
regime, and in Louis Najadeon an unknown element, it gained, 
on tlie other side, in Ih’oudhon, l.<oroux, and Lagrange, three 
leading Socialists. Put scarcely had the new members. Loins 
Napoleon exccjjted, taken their seats, when the bustle that had 
attended their election, and especially that of Napoleon, was 
merged in the pressing question of the Ateliers Nationaux. 
ANdiat ])lan should be ])iirsued Vith them—dissolution, modifica¬ 
tion, or re-organization 'i Only one ])ractical jiroposition was 
discussed, namely, that the State, taking the railways of the 
country into its own 1 lands, should effect a peaceful dissolution 
of the Ateliers Nationaux by dispersing the men as labourers 
over the various unfinished and projected lines. This jilan was 
advocated by Lamartine. ‘‘ Give me railways,” were his woj'ds 
in Committee, “ and the (|uestion is quietly settled.” “ And 
what if we refuse you railways ?” “ You must employ cannon.” 

The ])rophccy was too true. Scarcely had the Moiiteur of the 
22d of June promulgated the decree excluding from the Ateliers 
Nationaux all unmarried workmen between seventeen and twen¬ 
ty-five years of age, and offering them enlistment as the only 
alternative, when the avalanche fell, and unhap]>y Paris was 
again in devolution. For three days the cannon roared in the 
streets; and on the 20th of June the soldier Cuvaignac sat 
master among the ruins. 

There have not been wanting men to defend on grounds of 
logic the insurrection of June. If there was right on the one 
side of the barricades, they say, there was right also on the other. 
They shape their reasoning as^ollows:—A fundamental prineijile 
in the Constitution of France at that moment—a principle as sa¬ 
cred in law as Liberty of Conscience or Liberty of the Press—w^as 
the Fight to Labour, the iiight, that is, of every citizen to obtain 
from the State the means of subsistence by work. This princi¬ 
ple w as the one great result of the Kevolution of February; the 
first act of the Provisional Government had been to decree it. 
Nor had it been repealed since. On the contrary, it had been 
in a manner ratified by the Assembly itself. On the 19th of 
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tluno, only t.lirco days before the insurrection, tlrere had been 
reail in the Assoinbly tlie draft of the proposed Clonstitution of 
the new ]lej)ublic, as it had bcjon prepared in the Committee ap- 
])ointod for the ])urpose. Tliat draft contained the follo\\inf; 
Articles;— 


“ A irr. 2. The Constitution guarantees to all citizens Liberly, Equa- 
litj, Security, Jiistrnction, L<Otom\ tlnj right of Proj)crty, Assistance. 

“ AiiT. 7. Tlie right to Labour is the right llml every man has to 
live l)y labouring. Society ought, by those productive and general 
iiicaiis liiat ar(j at its dis[)Osal, and tliat are borcal'tcr to be organized, 
to furnish work to able-bodied nieii tliat cannot otherwise procure it.” 


Such were the Articles that it was intended to ])lace in the 
future CVmstitiition of Ki'amro; articles, too, jnvpared not by a 
Committee, of Socialists, but by a Committee in hich, associated 
Avitli Considcrant and perlnqis but one other dei-ided Socialist, 
Avere siicb men as (’ormcnin, jVlaiTast, de Toctjueville, (iustave 
d(! licaiinumt, and Odilon Harrot. If, now, it is granted that a 
fair pretext for insurrection is allbrded to a jicople an hen its 
(jovernmont A'iolates a jirincijiie that is fundamental, then, in 
dismissing a portion of Avorkmen from tlio Ateliers Nationanx 
without providing other employment for them, the Froneli Co- 
vei*nment must he considered to have affoj'ded a fail* [H'etext for 
the insniTcetion of tlnne. 


Snell Avas the reasoning actually employed ; and AAdiatcA’or the 
Oovernment and the Constitnoiit Assembly may Iuia'C thonglit 
ot the reasoning, tliey found it nceessary to take care that it 
should not be possible to enijiloy it in future. In otlun* words, 
they determined to strike out of the Constitution of the Kepublie 
all guarantees of the Jtight to Labour. 

It was on the 2yth of August that the (jnestion of the ucav 
Constitution Avas ro-opened by the reading of a second draft of 
a ])roj)osed Constitution before the Assembly. Although the 
intervening period had been important, the notable events that 
had occurred in it had been few. (!!lubs bad been suppressed; 
neAvs])apers extinguished or suspended ; order restored by mili- 
ta^' rule; Paspail and other J aders of the insurrection im¬ 
prisoned ; Louis Blanc and Caussididl’e impeacheil, and driven 
into exile. Under the protcctioiv-of Cavaignac, the Assembly 
had indeed continued its sittings ; but apart from the proceed¬ 
ings instituted in relation to the insurrection, the only discus¬ 
sion of much interest had been a discussion on a jiroposition of 
Proudhon, that the State sliould appropriate, partly by way of 
tax, and partly by w'ay of credit, a third part of all the rents of 
France, Avliether of lands or houses, and a third part of all the 
interest due on capital. This tremendous attempt of the anar¬ 
chist to carrj’ his theories into actual practice had been put 
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down by a universal nof^ativc. Thiers, on the 2Gth of July, had 
given in a Keport of Cojuniittec unanioiously reprobating the 
])roposal; and outlie 31st, after Proudhon had delivered from 
the tribune an unexampled speecli in reply, in which lie dared 
the Assembly single-lianded, drubbed Thiers and the Socialists 
too, and attacked proptjrty, the validity rif contracts, universal 
.sullVnge, and a hundred other things, he was met with a vote 
(ioflaring his opinions to bo odious. 

^fhe (h'batetj on the Constitution extended over the months of 
September and Cetober. The discussion on the Ivight to Labour 
oeeupied mtuiy days in all; but the chief portion of it took jilace 
on (he four days from the 11th to the 1-lth of Se]»ternber inclu¬ 
sive. For its intrinsic importance, as well as ibr the ability 
shown liy the sjieakers, tliis debate deserves to rank as one of 
the most illustrious that have ever taken place in a Iteiiresentative 
Assembly. It is long, at least, since any deliate conijiarable to 
it has occurred in the Parliament of Kngland. Perhaps the 
mn.st remarkable of the sjieechds were those of' De Toc(]uevillo 
and Thiiu’s agninsi, that of Lamartine reg/n'i/hig, and that of 
Ledru-ltollin for tin* I'Jight to l^abour. Proudhon did not speak; 
but his opinion was well known. “ Oive me the Right to 
Labour," he had said to ]M. Coudehaux in tlie Committee of 
Finances, “and 1 will let you keep the Right of Property;”—a 
sa^•in^i• that had niven m*eat otfeiiee to liis brother Socialists, as 
presenting their views in an unduly harsh shape, but wbieli the 
Fconomists declared to he in strict accordance vvitli one of the 
clearest truths of their science, namely, tlnit labour can be set 
agoing only by capital; winch capital, in the case of labour that 
there is no demand for, must be raised by a tax. 

On the division, the numbers were 59(> oguhiet to 1S7 for the 
Right to Ijahour.'*' And tlnis, after a short reign of seven 
montlis, was retracted, by an overwhelming majority, the single 
])eculiar social principle that it was tliought the Kevolution of 
February had established. Of that Revolution, the only relic 
left is Universal Suffrage. This it would probably bo difficult 
to retract. 

The reaction had triurnplied; the Socialists were beaten. At 
])rcscnt, under the Presidency Qf Louis Napoleon, they exist but 
as a small speculative minority, probably (if we may ^orrn a 
guess from the state of the vote for the Presidency) about a 
twentieth part in all, of the French nation. Banquets are now 
their only demonstrations. In Paris, they are at this moment 


* In tliis vote, the nienihcrs of the former Provisional Government were distri¬ 
buted thus:—in the majority, Marrastand Dupont I’Kurc; in the minority, Gamier- 
Pagb^ Cr^mieux, Dedru-llollin, and Plocon; absent, Louis Blauc and Albert; 
abstained fi’otu voting, Lamartine, Aragu, and Marie. 
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the established subject of public laughter. Tu the T/histrationj 
and other illustrated news})a])er8, there arc weekly caricatures of 
Leroiix, J’roudhon, Thore, and other leading Socialists. .P'rouie 
J*<ilnfol —a wretched production in ridicule of the wdiole move¬ 
ment of 1848—is the popular novel of the day. At one of the 
l*urisian theatres, there has been produced, under the title of 
La ProprU’tl’ c^est U vol, a farce, in which the Socialists are at¬ 
tacked with a license as regards personality unequalled since the 
days of Aristophanes. When, in the course of the performance, 
Proudhon is introduced as the devil, the applause i.. tremendous. 
Nor arc more serious answers to the Socialists wanting. The 
report of what has occurred in '^I'exas has brouglit down a storm 
of indignation upon (hibet. In a shrewd, witt\, shallow book, 
Thiers has step|)od Ibrward as the champion of ju’operty. Less 
popular, ])erha|)s, but far more profound, and far imu'c ofiective 
as an exposure of the errors of the Socialists, are the Letters of 
jMichel Chevalier. 


'J'o one who remembers Fcbiuarv last, .all this seems very 
strange. A ]K*ople retracting wh;it so recently they established ; 
laughing at what so recently they revered! Ihit let no one 
think that the history is yet at an end. The Ih’esideiicy of 
Louis Napoleon is but a mystic covering of emotion rolled over 
the thoughts of France. There arc wild elements underneath. 
The existence of such a man as Proudhon is no jest iii Europe. 
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Ai{T. TI.—1. TnC- Pc'Jirt'l ire?/-."' of (t\ Cht'UccVj with 

Monuhr loj Sh' iliirrh Pickcnii'j;: Loiiiloii, ]84r». 

'1, ('nhliii't Pichnrfi of ICiiijlwh jJfc — Chaucer. Xiiighr.s Woekly 
Yol. XXX. 

n. Caulcrbui'u Oo. (lo.j Yols. LXX\. and 0X1V. 

4. Srlccflonn fiotii t/w IWllcal ll'orX'.s’ tf (Icoffrcii Chonccr. lly 
('has. 1). Dksiilkk’, witli a foiiciho Liti* ol* llu' Poet, and 
liomarlfs illustnitivn of his (JiMiius. Loiwloii, 1817. 

T). I'lic /'oriii.'i of (Iro/frc}/ Chaui.rr Modernhaf with fdfe, hi/ 
Proft\-u<oi' fwonhari! Schuil/r. J81-1. 

0. Tales from Chaucer, lly CllAKLKS COWDTIN Cj.AUKE. 

183.1. 

7. The Jilrio.s of Chaucer. ]>y Ciiakles Cowj)i:n Claiike, 

London, 1835. 

’’.rjJE n.nino of GoolTroy or*Genr.ay Cliancor, li.as a grateful 
soiinil to Kngli.di ears, .and tlio imago it conjmos n|), 

])Mri(lod !))■ time from cvciy taint of ignoLIo assnoiali(tn, looms 
large to ns ihroneh the mists (d' the live; oenturios which inter- 
vene. W o )‘i*eai‘il it as the sacra ot major imago” of the 
founder of that, goodly fellowshij) of the gifted, vlii<‘li, since th(5 
<lawn of civilisation, has hoen the s:dt and the savour of onr 
Knglish lile, and wo cherish it, a.-} well wc Jiiay, v.ith a re\orent 
and pious alfoctirm. Jlut what the imago of the j)oct thus gaiiis 
in grandeur it loso.s in distinctness, and for onr oun interest, at 
all ovont^i, it may well ho <jnostituied whether this distant and 
misty rovereiu'o is exactly the specie.s of incense; which it he- 
eomos ns to oiler to one who, during more than half a century, 
within the range of our authentic history, was tlie greatest lay- 
i]it(;!ligence in Jingland, anrl wlio.so life was jjcrhaps as javgnant 
with consequences to our iiational dcvelojnnent as that of any 
one man who ever existed in England at all. W^oidd it not bo. 
more profitable to us, and perhaj>s ]iot less accej>lal)l(; to the 
shade of him, who was certainly no friend to unreasoning adora¬ 
tion, if wc endeavoured tcT form for ourselves something like a 
definite notion of his charaettr both as a poet and as a man, 
and thus to jdacc our re.s]ject (if such should still remain to 
us) on the firmer basis of individual knowledge? Js it wise to 
rest contented with mere hearsay and second-hand information, 
■when the (luestion regards the first in point of time, and, in one 
department at least, the second in point of excellence of our 
native poets; or is it meet that those who would blush to be 
found tripping iu tlu; minutest details of classical philology, <ir 
of the modcj-n tongues, slioidd unhesitatingly confess, as they 
yoL. X. NO. XX. U 
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but too often do, tlioir ignorance of an antlior, an acquaintance 
^\Ith whoniy ajnirt ultogathci’ from Ills inirinsJe merits^ Is iiuh's- 
jionsal)!*! to a knowleilge of tlio Ijistorical dovelopincnt of the 
jai.'giiagc Avliicli tlicy speak ^ Truly the object seems worthy of 
,‘iome biigiit ofrort. 

in order to tloal witli the utilitarian s})irit whicli perliajis not 
iinp]-o]ior]y iiiilucjiicos the clioioe of the many, in literature as 
Ill more ^'ld.gar matters, and to fix, as it were, the marketable 
value of (diaucer, the first ([uestion, as it seems to us, which we 
are bound at once to ask and to answer, is—beloi.;''s lie to the 
living or to tliedead; does lie or docs ho not speak words of 
li\ing inteiv^st to living nmn ; is ho or is lie not an integral part 
of onr existing civilisation t 

d'lio world is old enough to have seen many intellectual as 
well as ])olilicrd revolutions, juid tlioro are eras which boasted 
ni’obnbly of no mean culture, irrcvocablv lost in the darkness of 
t ime, d’lioy arc past, dead even in their ellects—at least we can 
trace no iiitliicnce winch they exercise over our present life. 
JMcdiati'Iy they may W'ork, as the civilisation of Egyj^t through 
that of Greece, and it is nothing more tlian I’oasonablo to siiii- 
]Kvse that by nnsecii links the oai'liest and tlio latest efforts of 
iiitelligeiiee ma}'’ be bound together; but the Pyramids teach no 
aiidihie lesson except that of the mutability of luinian alfairs, and 
tile vast Sjihlnx is ns silent as the san<l at its hase. Tlieso, for 
tlie present, wo ma not unfittingly hand over to the investiga¬ 
tions of the curions; for although it were rashness to set limits 


lo what learning and industry m.*iv yet elfeet in these darker 
regions, the pojmhir reader may well be excused from intrusting 
liimsclf to the labyrinth, till the clew has been ibiiiid by more 
adventurous sjdrils. 

Ihit do tlic sayings and doings of Cliauccr thus hill beyond 
the jiale. of general interest; does his imago tlms shrink into the 
shadowy ]nist ? Notliing can be more eiToneous than sueli a 
supposition, and indeed, so far is liis story from liciiig strange 
and ilistanl to us, that wo believe every one who investigates it 
for the lirsti time will feel astonished that it should have been 


possible for any one, in the times of Cressy and of Poictiers, to 
lead a life in all respects so nearly resembling that of an accom¬ 
plished knd successful civilian at the present day. It may make 
ns think better of the liberality of our ancestors also, when wo 
find that among iron-coated warriors and hooded monks, there 
was one wlio was neither a soldier nor a priest Avho advanced 
liimself to celebrity and fortune, and during a long life under 
three monarchs enjoyed both honour and 'wealth by dint of his 
intellectual gifts and graces alone. 

It is an extrcmcly common error, botli with vulgar narrators 
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and careless readers, to lay hold of the i^olnts of dissimilarity be¬ 
tween distant ages and those in whieix they Jive, to the almost 
total exclusion of the often much more important features of re¬ 
semblance, and tliis eiTor it i*? whicli has so singularly estranged 
us from the early history of our country. are told, for in¬ 

stance, that Chaucer lived before the invention of printing, in 
times of the darkest Po]>ish superstition, ^Yhen men believed in 
alchemy and astrology, wore armour, and fought for thu most 
]iart with bows and arrows; and we immediately form to our¬ 
selves the ])icture of a barbarous and beniglitcd age, and of a 
quaint and curious, but ignorant and bigoted ohl man, with 
wliom we of this generation of light can liavo no species of sym- 
j)at!iy or fellowshi}). Vv'e forget, ho^vevcr, that by drawing llui 
])ictiu’e a little nearer to us we should probably have (liscovered 
many objects of far more interesting contemplation in the features 
of resemblance whicli lie hidden behind the few fantastic forms 


of unlikenoss whicli have attracted onr eye in the Ibreground, 
and that, in short, our superffeial glance has been resting u]>ou 
tlio riulo and barren crags Avliich jut up ])i'oininently in the dis¬ 
tance, instead of hixiirialing in the fertile valleys and sunny fields, 
which a closer inspection would have revealed to our view. Now, 
if we would approach the fatlier of our ]>oetry in a s|)irit of erect 
and manly, but of respectful imjuiry—if we would set about in¬ 
vestigating bis life and bis writings, with the view of discovering 
not wlierelii lie, in common with every man iu Euro]io of his 
tlai", differed ft’om the men of modern times, hut wlierein hti 
resembled us, not in the unchangeable features of humanity 
alone, but in tlie jieculiar characteristics of race and of nation— 
if we would compare vith our own the manners and feelings of 
our own ancestors, as they move before us in their domestic and 
familiar intercourse in bis grapliic delineations, we sliould not 
only become reconciled to the character of the poet himself, but 
wo should discover that lie lived among a people possessing in tho 
higlicst degree those distinctive features, that sharp and ]iromI- 
Jient nationality which distinguishes the present inhabitants of 
hhigland from every other people. Wo should discover that same 
joyous and exuberant reality, that hatred of “ humbug” which 
distinguishes us now, cxisting^alongsido of those superstitious oIj- 
servaiiccs which wc rightly attribute to that distant age’ and ex¬ 
hibiting itselfj as it has ever since done in England, in a tendency, 
on the part of all classes of the peojde, to attack falsehood by the 
arms of argument and ridicule, rather than by an ebullition of 
sudden violence, which should peril the advantages of their pre¬ 
sent position, to risk a positive good for a possible better. Wo 
should meet, in the morning of our English life, with tliat same 
spirit which now sneers in Punch and wrestles in the Times, 
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awake and busy witli Pardoner, and monk, and incndicaat, and 
with all that then w'as vicious and absurd, and wo ,should ])er- 
ccivo, inoivover, that then, as now, it was no .spirit oi‘ indiscri- 
niinato destruction—that thouf^li it was revfdutionary in a[»p(;ar- 
anco, it was conservative at heart, and tluit it consecjueutly acted 
with ])oi-foct consistoucy in ]»orinittin^ to stand, as "wo know that 
it did for two centuries Ioniser, a rtdi^ious systoin of tlie iin])or- 
fections of which it was perfectly con.scion.j, hut the uses of which 
it also recognised. 

Much has been done in later times to approach \.r to our an¬ 
cestors, and the j^ulf w'liieh threatened to separate u.s from tln;m 
for over, has been bridged over by the adoption of a principle 
little regarded by the writers of hisloiy of the last age.^ It has 
come to he perceived tliat the importance of an historieal fact is 
often l)y no moans in jwoporlion to its ajij.'arent rnagnUnde, and 
that the trivial oc(Mirronee.s of domestic life, and the' usages of 
familiar intereonrsi', form very hvepiontly a mni-e accurate mea¬ 
sure, both of the genius and culture of a peo])!e, than their great 
public events. It nas long forgf'tten, that although trying situ¬ 
ations may call forth striking manifestations of individual or of 
jiatlonal peculiarities, it is in the ])eaeelul and normal eondititni 
alone that we can Jiopo to analyze tliat infinitely comjilex idea 
whieh eoiTc.sponds to the character of a man or of an age; and 
that it is only w'licn we hehold it at rest and examine it in de¬ 
tail, that \YC can del et the individual coleurs whieh compose the 
varlegateil w'cb of human life, in the linrry (d* a batik', or the 
confnsitm of a ])oh’tiea) revolution, in the ])anic of a jiestilenee, 
or tho dcjircssioii of ti famine, men of all races, and in all age.s, 
must manifest many features of rescmhlaiico, for this .simple rea¬ 
son, that their actions are for the time under the dominion of 
necessity, or at all events of a few'simple and overwhelming 
emotions; and to prove that tlieir conduct liad been similar in 
such circumstances, would he hut to ])rove that they belonged 
to the common family of mankind. If their courage or their 
pusillanimity, their clemency or their crnc'lty, had been very re¬ 
markable, w'O should then indci'd have the broad and general 
ideas that they w’ere heroes or cowards, that they w’oro men of 
mercy or men of blood; but as to tleir position on the intellectual 
or social'scale, we should still bo utterly at .sea, since a barbarian 
may be generous, anti poets and philosojdicrs have been known 
who w'orc no heroes. So long as the conduct of an individual is 
very ]) 0 ;wcrfully influenced by the external circum.stanccs wdiicli 
surround him at the time, it forms but a rude and general index 
to his character; and it is only Avlien his actions proceed from 


* See romai'ki} on Uobcrtson’a Charlos V. in Maitland’s “ Dark Ages.” 
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tlio iinfottorocl dictates of lii.s reason or of his caprice, that its 
liilht l>ec(niies a clear and trusty' cuido. If we had heard tlio 
orders ol‘ Harold to his nobles, and known every circumstance 
of his conduct, and even ev. rv thoiifrht which passed through 
Ills mind during the battle of Hastings, we might have judged 
perhaj)S of the talents of the fiencral, or even of the determina¬ 
tion and energy of the man, hut w'c should have known lcf>s of 
the civilisation cither of him or of his age, than if we had con¬ 
versed \\ith him, as lie hnckled on his spurs for the battle, or 
Iiad played the oves-droppoi’, wlicii, in days of careless joy, ho 
lingered by the side of the swan-necked Etlith. Of all the days 
ol'llarold’s life, perhaps the least instructive in this respect w'ould 
have been that of the battle of Hastings. 

Since the days of the h'arnod and laborious Tyrwhitt, and tlio 
loving and enthusiastic but injudicious Godwin, numerous have 
been the attempts to bring ns oiuv; again face to face with the 
father of our ])()etry. ^^’e biive bad “ Chaucer Modernized,” 

“ Tales from Chancer,” ‘‘ Iviclies of Cbanc(‘r,” “ Selections from 
C-bancer," v.itb notes and illustrations and biographies without 
end, and to little good end or ])nr}) 0 .sn (‘ither, so far as wc can 
judge. They have failed one and all, l()r this good and hinij)le 
reason, that tlicy salislied the refjnirements of no ('lass of 
readers, 'riresomo to tljo indolent f<ir whom they were intend¬ 
ed, they in N aiii ench'avonred to rival with them the attractions 
of llie slightest novel of the? day; useless to the vain-gI(»rious, 
liii- it vas imj'.ossiblo to boast of such an ac(|naiiitance with the 
])Oct as they conveyed, and to the Ix'ttcr class of rcadous, the 
learned and sericni'^, not liolding out even the promise of satis¬ 
faction, they Jell, as inight have been anticipated, nearly still¬ 
born from the ])ress.* Hossossing neither brilliancy ]ior depth, 
tliev came within the category of that species of easy writing 
uljich, according to Sheridan, is hard reading. 

A work of far higher merit, though of far humbler jn’oten- 
sion, is one which, under the title of “ Pictures of Engli.sh Life,” 


* 'Po “ those orn.atnonts fif this Wvihzcd age, and patterns to the civilized world, 
the iiigemioiis, iiitelligoiit, nell-inforiijcti, and artless young women of Eiigl.'ind,” 
to whom it teems Mr. (’owilen Clarke' gallantly dedicates Ids labours,,they ma^', 
and wc ]iu])e have l)CO]i useful, tliuugh Ireiu what we have oiu'scives occasionally 
observed in lliesc same ingenuous a)id artk'.ss young ladies, we must beg leave to 
doubt whether such a ])rorcbsiuu w-is the most effectual moans whicli might have 
been adopted to propitiate their favunr. We believe that a professed ladies’ 
writer, like a professed ladies’ man, rarely meets with the gr.'ititude to .which ho 
may naturally conceive himself entitled, and his productions, we fear, will run 
some small J'isk of being classed with that gi'iitificatioii to which a popular pro- 
Aerh has likened a saltless egg. That there arc many passages in old Dan 
Cli.'iuccr imsnited for the ejes or oars of juvenile gentlewomen wc most readily 
gnmt, and these wc think Mr. Clarke ought quietly and nii08tcntatiou.s1y to have 
omitted fiom a publication of the kind which he meditated. 
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with accompanying selections from the Canterbury Tales, ap¬ 
peared some time ago in that best of all popular series, “ Knight’s 
W^cckly Volume.” Its author, Mr. Saunders, is entitled to the 
ju’aisc of having succeeded in one little book, in doing what 
(lodwin attempted and failed to do in two large ones, viz., in 
transporting us from the England of the lOtli back into the 
England of the 14th century, in forcing us not only to acknow¬ 
ledge, but to fed our kindred witli our ancestors, that blood is 
indeed thicker than water, and that between tlic English then 
and the English now, there is more real community than be¬ 
tween the English and any other living j)eoplo. He has suc¬ 
ceeded, too, in preserving the vigorous and masculine, the 
honest and downright spirit of the great original, and the 
coarseness by which these marvellous tales are occasionally 
(and considering the time at which they were written, inevita¬ 
bly) disfigured, he has gently put aside, by ])assing over in 
.silence the passages in which it occurs; ho has taken, in short, 
the poet’s own ol't-repeated advice to “ tunic over the leef, and 
cheso another tale,” the only sensible course in such circum¬ 
stances. 


lint of all the later Chaucerian labours, the most important 
niu|nest ion ably, tliongli perliaps not the most attractive, is tlic 
iMemoir by the late lamented Sir Harris Nicolas, a])pen(Ied to 
l^ickering’s edition of the poet. Sir Harris, who helonged, as 
is well known, to the incredulous, as Godwin did to the credu¬ 


lous school of auti(|uariaus, proceeded by personal inspection 
of the sources, to verify or to refute the mass of so called facts 
out of which, with the frefjuent aid of his own too fertile imagi¬ 
nation, that latter enthusiast had contrived to weave wh.at lie 


was jdeased to denominate his “ Life of (yhauccr.” llejecting 
altogether the aid of conjecture, in which jioor Godwin had so 
J’reely indulged, ho tletcrmined to give us “ a Life of the Poet, 
foinuUnl on documentary evidence instead of imagination and 
it will be gratifying to those who, in spite of tlic secret misgiv¬ 
ings with which they must often have been visited, have striven 
to believe in the existence of t^’c first of onr horo-men-of-letters, 
as Godwin had depicted him, wherf thoy learn that from this 
tlry and rigid detail of documentary evidence, this great spirit 
of the 14th century comes out more than ever in the light of a 
great and revered and even prosperous man. 

Eor the benefit of those of our readers whose curiosity with 
regard to the poet may exceed their relish for dociimeiitary de¬ 
tail, and also in order that we may have an opportunity of com¬ 
menting upon the errors into which that universal incredulity, 
which ho very pi'opeidy aelojited as the rule of his conduct, sceina 
occasionally to have led Sir Harris Nicolas, we shall recount, aa 
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briefly as we can, the substance ol’ what may now bo considered 
as finally discovered regarding the life and social position of 
Chaucer. 

Over the birth and early J’fe of onr tather-poet, a cloud of 
mystery hangs, which, as yet, lias defied the incliistry of Jiis bio¬ 
graphers. All that can be asserted with safety is, that he was 
born about the year ] 328,—that he was of Norman descent,— 
that his parents were persons in easy circumstances,—and that 
his youth was s])ent in tlio city of London. In support of the 
assertion tliat lie was of Norman race, besides tlie form of iho 
name itscll', whicli is decidedly Norman, wo have the very im- 
])ortant fact, ^vhIch Sir Harris Nicolas, has overlooked, of its oc¬ 
curring in two diireroiit co])ios of the “ Battel Abbey Boll,” or 
list of persons of note who came over to Lngland in the train of 
the CoiKjueror.* 'flic name seems never to have become a 
common one, and it is therefore extremely jirobablc that, by the 
father’s side, the poet was desc;pndod from the. person there men¬ 
tioned. But the period of more tlian two centuries and a half, 
which had clapst'd between the battle of Hastings and the birth 
of the poet, is far too extensive to \\ arrant ns in tracing any ]jor- 
tion, cither of his indivitlual character,t or of his fortune, to the 
circumstance of his Norman origin, llis ancestors had no douht 
intermarried with the Saxon population among whom they lived, 
and it is higlily probable tliat the Mood which flowed in the veins 
of the poet, like tliat of the Lnglisli people gcnoiMlly, was much 
more Saxon tlian Norman. At the period of Chaucers birth the 
prejudices of race had already in a great moasui’e given way to the 
more generous feeling of national })ride, and before his deatli the 
work of amalgamation, whieli time and a community of interests 
had begun, was completed by the community of anlipathics which 
sjmnig up as the only permanent good fruits of tlic i^’rcndi wars 
of Edward HI. and of liis son. The only benefit which Chaucer 
could have derived from the Norman origin of his family, must 
have been a certain odour of gentility, which wo know tlicn ad¬ 
hered to those who bore a Norman name, and this he was alto- 


sufiicient for his purpose. It is not improbable that our igiior- 


^ *'F/V/a Stow’s Cliroii. ia the hast edition of l*'u]lor’s Church History, p. lOa. 
The name also occiu’s in another mentioned by Fullox', as lately in the posb 0 .ssieu 
of Thomas Serwin, Ksr£. 

+ The personal appcar.aiicc of the poet, in so far as it goes, is in favour of a 
Norman descent, llis fcatui'cs, which, even in old ago, would seem to have heeu 
remarkably Imndsome, are prominent, and the nose has that slightly atpiilinu 
form which we are accustomed to consider as the Norman type, probably for no 
better reason tlian because it belonged to the Conqueror, 
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uncG 'vvith regard to his origin arises In a great measarc from the 
circuinstanco of Jiis pedigree having occupied a very m\icli 
smaller portion of liis thoughts than was nsually the case with 
men of his time. It was neither a subject of self-gratiilation nor 
of self-a])ascment; ho was neither proud of it nor ashamed of it; 
and therefore it is that although he is very open and communi¬ 
cative with regard to the circumstances of his life generally, it 
never once occurs to him to say anything of tlic manner in 
which he was ushered into the world. 


That his ])areiits were persons in easy, if not aflliient cireum- 
stanecs, may bo safely inferred from the fact, that lie eertaiidy 
received a most excellent education, ".riiere is no trace ol' bis 


ever Iiaving been intended for the Cliureh, and yet there is no 
(lejiartiiu'iit of knowledge which was then enlth ated, with Avhii'h 
he does not exhibit an intimate and ajijiaivntly an ol<l .standing 
famili.'irity. 

Whatever may have licen the place of (^hauccr's blrih, whe¬ 
ther it was the city of London, or the county of Kent, whicli 
wo .shall afterwards sec tliat he represented in Parli.'nncul, ;ind 
with which there are many reasons to .sujipose tliat he an as con¬ 
nected, there .seems little doubt tliat he received tlio early pm t 


of Jiis education in Tvondon. J lie tiict, howovei’, i.s by no means 
nndis|mted. The chief argument in its favour is derived from a 
passage in The '^re.slameiit of Love," which is adduced by 
(jodwin and most of Cliaucer’.s biographers as completely e.sta- 
blishing the jioint; whilst by Sir Harris Nicolas, it is an itli eijual 
confidence rejected, as proving uotliing at all. 'flie Testament 
of Jjovo’’ is ail allegorical piece, composed iu imitation of the 
celebrated Avork of Boethius, 1h ConKidalloyto. Fliilosoplwv; hut 
in Avhich the jiart of “ Philosoph}/’ is sup]»lied by “ Lovcj’ wlio, 
ill a female form, a]A]>ear3 to converse Avith, and console her 
“ Norie” or ahnunus. The question in (lI.s]nUc among the bio¬ 
graphers is, as to how far this “ Norie,” this terrestrial interlocu¬ 
tor, may Avith safety be regarded as the poet himself; and Avhether 
the circumstances mentioned must be held to form part of the 
allegory, or may be construed .is having reference to actual oc¬ 
currences f That Godwin, Avith his'habitual rashness, has cn- 


dcavourpd to make out a great dc&l too much, and that ho has 
converted an imaginary Island, in which the Interlocutor is im- 
])risoncd by the allegorical ])Ci’sonagcs, Lustc,” “ Thought,” 
and AVili,” into the 'Power of London, in Avhich he conceives 
the poet to bo confined by the opponents of John of Gaunt, is 
beyond dispute ; still it by no means follows, that, because God- 
Avin has made an absurd blunder Avith regard to one passage*, no 
part of the hoojv shall be held to have a personal reference to the 
jioct f or that, because Oliaucer docs not ‘nu’cin the “ Tower of 
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London” wlion lio speaks of an “ alhv^rical island,” therefore 
he does mean an “ allegorical island” when ho speaks of tho 
‘‘ city of London.” Tho passage itself is so pointed, that wo 
cannot think of torturing it in*o any other than its natural sense. 
“ Also the Citye of London, tliat is to me so dere, and swctc, in 
wliiclic I w’as tbrtli growen, and more kindely love have 1 to that 
])lace, than to any other in yerth, as every kindly creature hath 
full a])petite to tliat place of his kindly ongeiidure, and to wiliic 
re.ste and ])ece in that stede to abide.” The context is no doubt 
very obscure, but Ilu;re is notJiing in it, so far as wo can see, 
Avhieh lt»rblils tlie ai)j>Jicalion of ilie'JO w'onls to the individual si¬ 
tuation of Chaucer; and we are furtlier conlirmed in this ojanion 
by the fact, llmt iii tlie work of Boethius, tho author continually 
.s])eaks through the jnouth of the terrestrial interlocutor. Tho 
])robubilitics, therefore, in our o])inion, are in favour of tho direct 
construction, and, consecpieiitly, of Chaucer’s having been, il'uot 
horn, at least “ forth groweij,” in London, though wo should 
.‘Jcairely have expected to find them giving rise to the Chapter 
on his ‘‘ richoolboy Amiisenients” which we find in Godwin. 

I'iacli of the Knglish Universities lays claim to Cliaucer as a 
pupil, willi about etjual success. That he must liave studied at 
one of them is certain, for ther<; then existed no other means of 
procuring the instruction which he possessed; and the method 
of solving tho mystery, at which Sir 11. Nicolas scouts, viz., by 
supposing tliat ho was at both, seems to us by no means so ab- 
.surd as be imagines. Wo know that it was then very eommoii 
for celebrated teachers, both in Knglaiid ami on the Continent, 
to collect around them audiences tlrawn from every corner of 
Lurope, and the students wei'o a migratory pojnilutloji, who re¬ 
mained at any one University no longer than was requisite to 
attend on the instructions of him .whoso fame Jiad brought them 
thither. Lcland, the JOnglish Antiquary of the .sixteenth century, 
who asserts that Chaucer was at Oxford, was a member of botli 
Universities, and Chaucer seems to indicate a favour for tho 
custom, where lie says, that Sundry scolcs maken subtil 
clerkes.” The English Universities had not then, and did not 
assume till long afterwards, that peculiar cliaractcr which now 
belongs to them. They reseifiblod the Universities of Paris and 
Bologna tlicn, and of Germany and Scotland now'; and wo know 
that tho custom of residing at two, or even three Ujiivcrsitics, is 
very I'roquent at the present day, botli on the continent of 
Europe and in Scotland. 

It is also asserted, on still more doubtful authority, that 
Chaucer studied the law; and an amusing anecdote is told by 
Spiglit, of his liaviiig been lined two shillings for beating a * 
i'ranciscau IHar in Eleql-strcct, whilst he was a member of tho 
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Inner Temple. We are further told that ho travelled in Franco 
lor his instruction. J3ut with reference to all of these assertions, 
the; (pie.stion will naturally arise, whether they were not brought 
forward by their authors, in order to account for the acquirements 
of wliich the poet was no doubt possessed when ho first conics 
within the range of historical vision. If a man knows French 
well, as he seems to have done, it is no doubt highly probable 
that ho may have been partially educated In Franco; but it is not 
a sunieieut ground u])on wliich to assert that such has actually 
hcou the case, since the fact would be equally w'cll accounted for 
by his mother having been iiFreneli woman, or a hundred otlier 
aeci(h;ntal eireumstanccs. 

AH that can he })Ositively afilrmcd of Chaucer up to the year 
13.V.), when he was in the army w'hicli invaded France, and 
when, according to tlie date ivhich is nsually given to liis birth, 
he must have been 31 y(*ars of ago, is that ho received the best 
edueatiou wliicli could bo obtaineil^at the time, and that lie pro- 
hahly ivas iiiteiuled for a learned prolession, since his studies 
ivould not otherwise have been carried so far at a time when 
learning w’as so rarely cultivated by laymen for its own sake. 

Tlie a(;couiit which wo possess of his first and only military 
service, is contained in a deposition which ho lilinsclf gave on 
the loth October 1387, as a wutness for Sir Kicliard le Scrope, 
in (leleneo of liis ivAit to the arms “ azure a bend or” against 
the claim of Sir 13 Grosvenor. Chaucer w'as then attending 
iqion the Parliament, as knight of the shire for the county of 
Kent. His depo'^ition, which is extremely curious, wc shall in¬ 
sert for the iimiisemoiit of our readers. 


“ Getfray Chaucorc, Esquior, del age do xl. ans et plus, anneez 
par xxvij. ans, produit par la parlic dc Mons. liichard Lcscrope, jur- 
roz et examinez ; 

“ Domandez, .si Ics ai’meez dazure ovo une bende dor apjiartcign- 
ent, on (K-yvent apperteiguer, an dit Mons. liichard du droit et de 
lici’itage, dist, 

“ C^ue oil, qar il Icz ad ven cslre arnicoz cn Fraunce devant la ville 
du Itetleiv, et Mons. Henry Lcseropo annoz en nicsnies les arnieoz 
ove un label blanc et a bancr, et le dit Mons, liichard arnicez cn les 
entiers armez d’azurc ove line bende ,dor, et issint il lez vist armor 
jiartoiit lo dit viage, tanque le dit Geffrey estoit pris: 

“ Demandez, par qei il scict quo les ditz armeez apiierteigiieiit aii 
dit l^lous. Richard, dist, 

“ Que par oy dure des veu Chivalcrs ot Esquiers,” &c. &c. 

The following anecdote is curious;— 

“ Qll estoit uuo foitz cn Friday Strete en Londres, coin il alast on 
lu vowc il vist pendant hors un nouvell signe faitz dez diz armez, et 
demaudast quelo herbergerie cco estoit qui avoit pendii hors certez 
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armez clu Scrop, et un autr luy ropondist et. dit, Nenyl, seigneur, ils 
ne sount myz pcnduz hors pour Ics armez tio Scrope, nc de])eyntoz la 
]»oiir ccz anncez, incs ila sount depcyntez ct niys la por inio Chivaleir 
del Coimtc do Chestro, que hominc appell Mons. Robert Grovenor; ct 
cco I'l’.ist les primer faitz quo oougos il oiast parlor de Mons. Robert 
Orovonoj' ou do cez fainceslres, on de ascuu aulrc porlant lo noiu do 
(Jroveiior.” 


It would bo oxtremely interesting to know in what capacity 
Cliaucer actually served in tin's iiiemorablo oxpedit’um. The 
term “ armed” by no means sets the question at rest, for he says 
that he was armed for twenty-seven years, during which time 
we know that lie filled a succession of civil ofticos, and never once 
acted in the cajiacity of a soldier. It apjdics also to the time of 
giving the de])osition, when lie was certainly altogether a ci\i- 
lian. Perhaps it referred merely to the rank of es(|uire, which 
lie then jiossibly for the first time assuiru-'d, or obtained. Strongly 
confirmatory as it seems to ns of the view that Cliaucer was at- 
taclicd to the anny of Edwartf in a civil capacity, is the circum- 
stanec, that the next mention we liave of Jiini is in the situation 
of one. of the “ Valets of iho King’s Chamber,” or “ Valet of the 
King’s Household,” as the office is elsewhere called; and on the 
20th Juno 13G7, the king grunts him, by the designation of 
dilectus Valettus nostcr,” in consideration of hisand 
future services, an annual salaiy of twenty ir.arks for life, or 
until he, sliould ho otherwise provided for. Erom 1300 to 1307, 
no entry of any paymenl to him appears on the Issue Roll 
of ilie Kxchcquc]’, so that lie probably lield during that time 
no recognised jmblic office; but the mention of his former ser¬ 
vices evidently imjdies a pre\ious connexion with the (!?ourt, 
and nothing is more likely than that they may have stretehod 
Lack to the ilatc of the expedition. ITJs being taken jirisoiier, of 
course ju’oves nothing, for this might have befallen a civil as well 
as a military servant of the king, though it is very possible that 
the captivity whicli he suffered may have been reckoned among 
his services; and that its duration may account for some portion 
of the time daring which, after once appearing, ho again escapes 
from our sight. Ilis appearance at Court in a situation whicli, 
as Sir H. Nicolas says, walb always filled by gentlemen,” at a 
time when the requisite of birth was more indispcnsifble than 
even now to Court preferment, is also favourable to the opinion 
that ho was from tlie first of gentle blood, and that, though he 
gave himself litllo trouble about tlie matter, there were others 
who read the “ Battel Abbey Roll” in his behalf. 

Chaucer’s marriage is ]jroSably to be ascribed to the period at 
which wo have now arrived. Ilis wife was Philip]»a Roet, one 
of tlie ** demoiselles,” or ladies in attendance on the queen, and 
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tlie eldest (laiigliter of Sir Payne Root, a native of Ilainault, and 
Icing of .‘inns of (Jiiienno. She was also the sister of Katherine, 
the widow of Sir ifugli Swyiiford, wdio at one time was the inis* 
tress, and afterwards became the wife, of John of Gaunt. 'J'liis, 
like most of the other facts of Chaucer’s life, has been the sub¬ 
ject of dispute, but we may now regard it as finally set at rest, 
l>y tlie investigations of Sir Harris Nicolas. The exact perioil 
of his marriage is not mentioned, but it must have taken jdacc be¬ 
fore the 12th September, 1306, since on that day a pension often 
nierks annually, for life, was granted to Philip])a Chaucer una 
Domicollarum Camera) Philippa) Regina; Anglia).” Chaucer’s 
wife was, tlierefore, a Jhinicella before lie was, or at least is 
known to have been, a Valcttus, and it is not improbable tliat his 
connexion with her m;xy have led to his procuring that office. 
Philippa, after her marriage with the po(‘t, continued in tlie ser¬ 
vice of the queen, and at Christmas 1368, she is mentioned as 
one of tlie jicrsons of the royal Ijouschold to whom robes were 
ordered to be mven. Her n.anic occurs along with tliose of 
twelve otlier “damoiselles,” eight “ sous damoiselles,” and several 
“ vi'illeresscs” of the i[ucen’s chamber, and among these latter is 
Philippa Pyc.'U’d, the jicrson whom several of the biograi)her3 
su])posc to have been the wile of Chaucer. There is reason to 
believe that Sir Pavno Roet came to England in the retinue of 
(^ueen Pliilippa, in 1328, and it is therefore probable that bis 
daughter eiitereil tiio royal household at an early jieriod of life. 
Vfii have no means of ascertaining her ago Avlien she xvas united 
to the ])oet, but unless the marriage took })laco some time l)ef'ore 
the pension was assigned to her, her husband must then have 
been at least thirty-five, and as it is not likely that slie was mnch 
older, wc may conclude that she xvas born after her father’s 
arrival in England. 


After the ([ueen’s death, in 1369, Philippa Chancer was at¬ 
tached to the person of Constance of Castile, Ducliess of Lan¬ 
caster, the second consort of John of Gaunt, to whose children, 
by hi.s first alliance, her younger sister, Katherine, Lady ISwin- 
fbrd, was then governess. Li\c her husband, she seems to have 
en joyed the favour of “ the great dukf,” for, before August 1372, 
he bad given her a pension of £10^per annum, which was com¬ 
muted, in J nnc 1374, for an annuity of the same amount to her 
and her husband for life, in consideration of the good services 
which they had rendered to the duke, to his duchess, and to tho 
late queen, his mother.” In 1382, the Duke of Lancaster pre¬ 
sented her with a silver-gilt cup and cover, as a new year’s gift, 
and the record of this donation shows that she was then one of 
the three ladies in attendance on tlic duchess, the otliei*s being 
L'.idy Sanebe Dlount and Lady Rlanchc de Trumpington. 
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Siicli is pretty nciirly all that has l»oe’> (llsco^'crofl of her who 
sharetl tlio joys and tlio sorrows of Cliaucer, aiul wlio, as wo 
shall see, was the mother of his children. Wo would gladly 
know more, but on this, as oi many other occasions, wo must 
feel iirateful for knowledge whicdi, thongh meagre in itseltj so 
consideral)ly exceeds that which wo possess of the ju’irate history 
of a creator ])OOt than he, and one who lived so much iioare” to 
our time. Of Shakspeare’s wife, tho name of “ Anno Hathaway” 
is nearly all which Ins bioirraphers are privileged to record.* 

We have, now to contemplate Chaucer in an altogether ditferent 
capacity, and in one which has very generally, though not very 
reasonably, been suj)posed to bo incoiisistent with the character 
ofa])oet. Wc have seen liini a student and a courtier. A\^o 
are Jiow to behold him immersed in allairs—a man of bnsiness! 
On the 2()tli thme, 1:370, he obtained tlio usual letters of pro¬ 
tection, in order that ho might go abroad in the service of tlio 
king. This, so lar as wc know^ was the first of Chaucer’s foreign 
missions : the object of it has not been ascertained ; but ho must 
have discharged his duties to tho satisfaction of his sovereign, for 
his services were soon again called into roipiisition, and ho was 
sent into foreign parts at feast seven llmesf in the jiublic service. 
The second of these missions is tho most celebrated, from his re- 
feri iiig to an anecdote supposed to bo connected with it in the 
Canterbury ^J'ales. The commission for this emhassy was dated 
on tho 12tli November J372, and Chancer being then one of 
tho king’s csipiires, was joined in it with James Pronam and 
John de JNrari, citizens of (ienoa, fer the jiurposi; of choosing some 
jKirt in I’higland where tho Genoe.se might form a commercial 
e.stjihlislimont. Jt soGm.s tJiat ho went to Florence, as well as 
Genoa, for on his retiirn, in February 1871, he received a pay¬ 
ment at tho F\'chec]ucr for his expenses while on tho king’s ser¬ 
vice at these places. Godwin, and several of the other hiogra- 
jihors, assert, that on this occasion ho visited Petrarch at Padua, 
and obtained from him, then and there, tho jiatlietic talc ofGris- 
clda. '.riic anecdote, which, if true, would be highly interesting, 
unfortunately rests upon no higher authority than tho possibility 


* As regard^ Chaucer’s rolatiou 10*910 gentler sex in general, there is one jias- 
sngo in his writings which deserves to ho noticed. la the Prulogiio to the “ liiuiu 
of Sire I'hopas,” the host, w'hen speaking of the poet, says ,— 

“ Tills were a ;iopct in nn arme 1o embrace 
For any woman, small and fairc ul'facc.” 

And from this, which was tho opinion of himself, hy a man not remarkable for 
vanity, taken in cunjuiiction with what wc know of his marriage, it may he inferred 
with little danger of error, that fortune, along with lior other favours, dealt to him 
no stinted share of womanly affection, and that, in cominon with most of those who 
have been greatly gifted, he had tho still more enviable iiriviiegu of being greatly 
beloved. 

f Some say nine times. 
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tliat such a mcetinGf may have taken place, and tljc supposed allu¬ 
sion to it i/i the following linos in the Prologue to the Clerk’s 
'I’alc 

“ I wol you tell a talc, which that 1 
Lerned at Padowe of a worthy clerk, 
vVs provtid by liis wordcs and his work. 

11c is now dedj and nailed in his chesto, 

J pray lo Clod so yeve his sonic vest. 

Fraunccis Petrark, the laurel poele, 

Ilightc this clerk, whos rctoriko swctc 
I'inluinined all Itaille of poelrie.” 


If Cl lanccr had not appcai’od in his own person as one of the 
characters in the Pilp;rimagc, and recited oiu; of the talcs, tluM’o 
Avoiilvl then liave hoen very strong reasons for idontilS ijig his 
cliaracter witli that of the Clerk of Oxenford, and the internal 
cvhhmce in fivoiir of this interesting meeting nn'glit have siilliocd 
to .siipjdy llie deficiency of external proof. As it is, liowevor, 
notwithstanding the fact of Chaucer’s having actually heen at 
Florence while Petrarch was at Anpiu, (for the discoA cry of which 
we arc indebted to Sir Harris Nicolas, and which, if it Iiad been 
known to (Godwin, would have been jiounccd upon as a positive 
windfall,) wo cannot regard the story in a higher light than that 
in which Sir Harris puts it when he says, that “until accident 
brings some hitherto undiscovered document to light, it must 
remain anio’ig the many doubtful circumstances in the lives of 
eminent men wliich their admirers wish to believe true, but for 
which their blograjdicrs ought to rc(|uiro surer evidence than 
what Godwin calls ^coincidences which furnish a basis of his- 
toi’ical ])i*obabiIity.’ ” 

Onr space docs not permit us to enumerate the subsequent 
dIj)lomatic services of the poet. They were all of tlicm, liow- 
cver, on adairs of impovtaiico, and frequently of secrecy, which 
ixaidcrs it difficult tt) trace their object, or oven to ascertain their 
number, as ou these occasions neither commissions nor letters of 
protection were given, and the fact of their having taken place 
is only ascertained by payments to f haucer from tho Exchequer 
for services rendered “in sccretis^ncgotiis domiiii regis.” One, 
howevei’, is mentioned by Froissart, in which Chaucer was joined 
in February 1377, with Sir Guichard d’Angle (afterwards Earl 
of Huntingdon) and Sir Richard Sturry, to negotiate a secret 
treaty for thonian’iagc of Richard, Prince of Wales, with Mary, 
daughter of tho King of Franco. On most of tlicse occasions, 
.ivS on that to which wo have just alluded, he was associated with 
persons of more exalted rank—a circumstance whiph has led 
Saunders to form the very natural conjecture that ho was in 
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truth tho working man of the embassy, and noted in the capacity 
of what woidd now be called cliargc d’ali.a'ros.' 

lint anoLlier and mucli nioi'c prosaic oca iipntion engaged tlio 
attention of tlic poet when in I'ligland. On the btli .lune l,‘J71, 
shortly after his return from liis first luission to Italy, lie was 
ap])ointed Comptroller of the Customs, and Sul)sidy of‘MVooIs, 
Skins, and tanned Hides,” in tho ]>ort of London, and this ofUco 
he continued to hohl for twelve years, though ho W'as bound to 
write the rolls of his ohice with his own hand, to bo continually 
]iresent, anrl to ])orforni bis duties personally and not by d(;jmt.y, 
e\ce])ting of course the occasions on which be v.'as sent abroad 
in the King's service. On the 8th IMay 1382, he was farther 
apj)ointod CoinptrolK'r of the Potty Customs in llie])ort of Ijou- 
don, but tlio duties of this latter ollice lie was jiermittcd to dis¬ 
charge either in person or by sulRciont deputy, and on tlie 17th 
of the following February, lie was accordingly ]iernntted to ap¬ 
point a permanent deputy, it is amnsing to riMiiark, in (‘onnex- 
ion with Chaucer’s first apjjoiiftmcnt to the Cusloins, that about 
the same time he received a grant of a, ])Itcbcr of wine daily for 
life, to b(i received in llie ])ort of liondon by the bands of the 
King's butler. Perhaps his royal master may have been of 
opinion that after a day spent in those rockenynges,” of wliieli 
he gently iusianaLCS bis aversion in his House of b'ame, a cup 
of vsack” w'ould be no iinweleomc refreshment to *i ])Oct. 

Hut though we may imagine that the kindness of his sovorelgu 
may have been called Into cxei’ciso on this occasion, by a f:enso 
of the uninteresting nalnro of tho poet’s occuj>ations, Ave can by 
no moans join with Tyrwhitt in bis lamentation for tli(' genius of 
(lhauccr, when struggling agaiiiSt the jietrifying effect of these 
Custom-house a«w)uuts. Wc believe, on tho contrary, that much 
of that peculiarly healthy and normal eluiractor Avliicli belongs to 
(Jliaucer’s mind, as exhibited in his jioctry, is to he atfrilmted to 
his having taken so large a share in tho actual business of tho 
Avorld. To procure tho means of living in case and aflhiemsi by 
tlio exercise of moderate, though ivgular apjilication, has seldom 
a deteriorating cfl<3ct on the mind of any man, and the time 
which was engrossed hy tlmse occujiations Avas prohahly saved 
from his passing amuseincnts\and Ins gossiping friends, rather 
than taken A’oin that which would liaA'C been devoted to jiflsterity. 
Tho Excise has perhaps been charged Avith more than its oavii 
share in the destruction of iiohert Burns, and the India House 


* It is worthy of remark, that in 1373, when he was sent to Tiomb.irfly, riiaucor 
appointed liis friend and brother poet Goieer, along with a certain Itichard Forres¬ 
ter, to represent him in any legal proceedings which might bo instituted in hig 
absence. 
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may r.lnini the merit of liaviug saved Cliarlcs Lamb from the 
lieaviost of Jminan afilictioiis. We regard it as a ])roof at once 
of llui “ manysltledness” of Chaucer’s mental endowments, and 
of the tlioi'oiigh manliness of his character, that whilst ho acted 
as tJio spiritual exponent of his age—whilst he felt and responded 
to tile highest of earthly vocations—he was at the same time both 
able and willing to discharge, and did actually discharge, long 
and assiduously, the ordinary duties of an English citizen. Nor is 
the instance a solitary one among the greatest poets. ISIilton 
was Latin Secretary to Cromwell, and took an active share in 


all the cvcMits of his time; Shaks[)oarc realized a fortune by his 
Globe ^J'lK'alrcGoethe was I’rime Minister to the Duke of 


Woiinar ; and if Shelley, Byron, and Keates, and the rest of our 
morbid poets, had been Ibrced to tliink a little more of other 
]K*ople and a little less of themselves, there wouhl ])robably have 
been loss of that fretful repining and subjective mewling by which 
they have disgraced both themselves and their calling. 

Towards the end of 1386, Cliaucer ceased to liold his offices 
in tlio Customs, and great Jins been the ingenuity which his 
biographers have exhibited in accomiling for Jiis supposed dis¬ 
missal, Godwin, who never leaves anything iincxjdaincd, dis- 
covcretl, as he says, from passages in the Testament of Love,” 
or more properly speaking invented, a very ingenious and roman¬ 
tic story of liis luiving taken part in the dispute between the 
(’ourt and the citizens of London, respecting the election of a 
certain mayor of the name of »lohn of Northam])ton ; of liis 
having lied to Zealand; of his there having acted Avith great 


liberality to his tellow-oxiles; of the persons who had charge 
of his affairs in his absence having betrayed their trust and 
reduced liiiii to poverty ; of his having betrayed his confederates 
in return, in order to get out of tho ToAver of London, in Avliieh 
it seems lie was imprisoned on his return, and a groat many 
circmiislanees of a similar descrijition, Avhich, though highly 
creditable to the inventor, Avould not probably be greatly to the 
edification of our readers. Tho whole of this mass of “ historical 


probabilities” is now blown in the air by the discovery, that, 
during the whole time of his supposed exile, Chaucer AA'as quietly 
discharging his Custom-House dfities in London, and draAving 
his salaries ; and that, at the very time when he is supposed to 
have been lying a prisoner in tho ToAver of London, ho Avas sit¬ 
ting as Knight of tlio Shire for the county of Kent in the Par¬ 
liament at AVestminster ! The discovery is of course a notable 
one, and Sir Harris Nicolas glorifies himself accordingly. But 
tho'odd part of the business is, that although he has thus pulled 
down tho whole of tho superincumbent mass of rubbish which 
Godwin had built upon tho theory of tho dismissal, he still 
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continues to be liauntod by tlio tlieoi’y itself. Why docs it 
never occur to him, tliat if Chancer became a Member of ]^ir- 
liament on tlie 1st October, and ceased to be Comptroller of tho 
Customs on tho 1st December, tho two events may ]) 0 ssibly 
have been connected, and that the resignation of the comptroller-' 
sliij) may have been occasioned by its duties being incompatible 
nith those of a member cif Parliament i The explanation seems 
so natural, that one wonders why it should havo failed to sug¬ 
gest itself. Put what, then, Ix'oame of tlie theoiy of tho dis- 
niissal ^ It Mont l>y the board of course ; and this Sir Harris 
would by lio means permit, for ho (in common with Godwin, 
strange to tell) was determined that Chaucer should bo j)Oor at 
one period of bis lile; an»i the ]>resent seemed a favourable 
ojiportunity Ibr commencing his misl'ortimes. Wc are told, ac¬ 
cording! v, that althoiigli the accession of Pichard If. had been 
favourable to him at first, from the power wJiicli it placed in tho 
hands of his jmtron, the l)uki»of Laneastcr, the tide had now 
turned against him, and that ho had become ohnoxions to tin? 
Duke of dloLicestei', who had then risen into ])ower. For this 
there is just as Jitthj ])roof as for the exile to Zealand. It is 
^ery possible that, a change of ministoi’s may havo led to the 
poet’s retirement from his oflices in tlie Customs, and a similar 
cireumstanco may have induced him voluntarily to assign liis 
jK'iisions—a transaction which has been hehl as a sure indication 
of hi*i being in jieeuniary difiicnltios. In any view of this mat- 
Icr, the facts seem to us by no means necessarily to infer ))o- 
verty; they are eipially cxjilicahlc on tlio siijiposition of his 
having attained to such afllnenco as to render it no longer in- 
tlispensablc that ho shoidil discharge the functions of laborious 
olliccs; and, however improbable it may be tliat a poet should 
be industrioas, if we have the industry proved, as in the case 
liefbre ns, we think the snpjKisItion of irs having been followed 
by its usual concomitant of easy circumstances, even in his case, 
ceases to be extravagant. The death of his wife, moreover, 
which seems to have taken place In l;i87, by adding the element 
of domestic affliction to llie other inducements to retirement 
which must always have w’cl^icd with a man of letters, renders 
file voluntary withdrawal of Chaucer from public aflairSj^ at this 
period of his life, still more intelligible. We arc confirmed in 
our opinion, moreover, by tho fact, that he never again held any 
public office the duties of which he was compelled to discharge 
in person. In 1389, wdieii tho young king liichard II. as¬ 
sumed the reins of government, and the jioet’s jiatron, John of 
Gaunt, and his son, the Earl of Derby, (afterwards King Henry 
IV.), came into power, he was appointed to the valuable office 
of Clerk of the King’s Works at the Palace of Westminster and 
VOL. X. NO. XX. X 
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the other Royal Residences, but his duties lie was permitted to 
diseliai’ge by dej)ut.y, and, oven if lie had not, they ivcro ])ro- 
bably more to his taste than those of Comptroller of Customs. 
This situation Chaucer held for two years ; and the cause of his 
resiirnatioii, or dismissal, as in the former case, is unknown. 

a sliort time ho seems to liavc had no other ])ension tlian 
tliat which he <lerived from the Duke of Lancaster, and his 
ivaj^ns as one of the Kind’s Rs(jnires. But on tlie 28t]i February 
1394, he afvjvin obtained a grant from the King of X2() fur life; 
.and this fact, taken in connexion with the jiowcrful friendships 
which we know he possessed, and the very recent period at whieli, 
ns Clerk of tlui Works, he must have been very well off, renders 
it, to oiir thinking, rather a hasty conclusion on the part of liis 
biographers, that he must hai'o been in great want of money, 
merely because ho seems, once or twice, to have anticipated his 
pension at the Excliccpicr. TJic truth of the matter jirobably is, 
that he made the Exclieipicr servo him in some measure as a 
hanker—that he treated his pension as an account-current, u])on 
which ho drew as ho fmnd occasion for his ordinary cxiicnsos; 
and this view we think is confirmed by the fact, tiiat he allowevl 
it to lie after the term of ])ayiuent, nearly as often as he drew it 
in advance. On the ^rholc, wo conceive that the attempt to 
make Cluuicer a martyr to the world’s forgetfulness of men of 
genius, has not very well prospered in the hands of his bio¬ 
graphers ; .and we think it not unlikely, that the ]>hantom of 
poverty with wliich they have insisted on marring his fortunes, 
may liavo been conjured up by that which overshadowed their 
own. On this subject Sir ITarris Nicolas is quite as pathetic 
as Godwin; and tlio similarity of his fate, which wc have 
recently had occasion to deplore, with that which so long 
pressed upon the indiscreet but gifted author of Caleb Wil¬ 
liams, may not improbably liave brought about this solitary co¬ 
incidence. Nor are wc at all shaken in our opinion on this 
subject by Chaucer’s address “ to his Kmptic Purse,” which 
has been relied on as an additional proof of his poverty. It is 
manifestly a sportive production, w'ritten for the purpose of 
bringing his claims for an increas^f^hisjiensions in a light and 
graceful manner before the young King, Ilonry IV., the son of his 
patron, John of Gaunt, and with whom, be it remembered, he was 
then nearly connected by marriage, and in these circumstances 
the expressions, ** I am sorrie now that ye be light,” bo heavy 
againo,” <fec., seem to us nothing more than what we daily hear 
fropi persons in very easy circumstances. They might be brought 
forward as a proof of his avarice, quite as well as of his poverty. 
But if he was a needy, he seems not to have been an unsuccess¬ 
ful sii^tor, for we know that within four da3’3 after Henry came 
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to the throne, and prohahly the very dn tliat ho received tlio 
vc'i'.ses in question, lie doubloil the poet’s pension, and on the 
liitli of October of the prccodino year, just at the time when his 
supposed pemny must have beta at its height, he obtained in 
addition to Ids daily jiitchcr, another grant of a tun of wine 
every year during his life, “ in the port of London, from the 
King’s chief butler or his dcjnity.”* If ho had been so “ ras¬ 
cally poor” as his biographers would make him, one would 
think that the jafeher] daily ought to have been suHicient lor 
liis eousumption in the article of wine. That Chaucer was ex¬ 
travagant, or at least that ho possessed those expensive tastes 
which 80 frequently aceomjiany intellectual rclinemcnt, is ex¬ 
tremely probable, and if such were the case it i.s not unlikely 
tliat liis purse was occ.asionally lighter” than was consistent 
with his hahits; but wc rejoice to tliink tliat there is no reason 
Ibr quanvlling witli the buxom age in which he lived, on the 
r.corc of his liaving been suhjeated to actiuil want, and so far are 
we from wisliing to claim for him the glories of jiocniilary mar¬ 
tyrdom, tliat wo confess to regarding with some degree of plea¬ 
sure, the many indications of wealth and comfort with wdiich at 
cverv stage of his life wo find him snrronndod. Wo remember 
tliat Iviiox had “ his jiijie of Bordeaux in that old Edinburgh 
house of his,” and we remember also the fiagoii of Eiiibecker 
bov']', wliich the kind hands of Duke Erich proflered to L>octor 
AFartin Luther, on his exit from the Saale at AVorms, and the 
gratitude with whicli he drank it; and neither the one nor the 
otiier of these hero-priests is one wliit the less heroic in our eyes 
IVoin his hearty enjoyment of the good things which Providence 
sent him. AVc have every reason to believe that the father of 
our ])oets was considerably more fortunate in external circum¬ 
stances than either of the IJoformei’s, and we have no reason to 
doubt tliat his enjoyments were tempered with the same kindly 
and pious spirit. 

But Chaucer was not destined long to enjoy the bounty of his 
new sovereign, for he died at the mature age of 72, on the 15tli 
October 1400, only one year subsequent to the grants which wc 
have last mentioned. Ho di^d in the vicinity of Westminster, 
in a house which on the Christmas Eve preceding ho had rcMited 
li’om a monk of the name of Robert Humodesworth. AVIiethor 
London was then the place of his habitual residence, wlietlier he 
possessed, as has been said, the castle and manor of Donington, 
in Berkshire, or passed the latter part of his life at a favouritoi 


-- — -- -— -- , - 

* It is instruedre on this subject to remark tliat a few months snbseqiieiit to 
this grant, if not at tlio veiy timo, tlio King’s chief butler was none other itian the 
poet’s own son, Thomas Chancer, 
f A pitcher of wine is supposed to have amounted to four bottles. 
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I’etrcat at Woodstock, cannot now be, or at all events lias not jet 
been, ascertained with certainty, though considerably greater 
industry lias been bestowed upon tlio inquiry tliaii in the eyes 
of many it may seem to merit. 

In his family (yhauccr was not less fortunato tlian in the 
f>tlier cii’cumstanccs of Ills life, and liis name was jireservod in 
lionoiir among the living by his ehlc><t son Thomas Chaucer, 
who externally was a more iuijiortant personage than even tlie 
poet himself. In the reign of Itichard II., uhile his father yet 
lived, he had held the otticc of King’s chief butler, and a grant of 
twenty marks a year had also been given to liiin. Linder Henry 
IV. lie lichl many lucrative and honourable appointments ; lie 
represented Oxfordshire in eight Parliaments, commencing with 
the year 1402, and coming down to M29, and in 1414 lie was 
chosen S))eaker of the Commons in the Parliament that met 
at ^V'^cstminstcr, on Monday afti'r the octavos of Ht. jMartiii. 
Thomas Cliaucer married Alatifela, the second danglitor and 
co-heiress of Sir John Burghersh, with whom ho acf|nii-ed large 
estates in Oxfordshire, and in many other comities, and latterly 
he seems to have been very wealthy, since he is rated after In’s 
death, in the list wliich was jirepared of those of whom it was 
])ro|)osofl to borrow money for carrying on the Fremtli war, at a 
much larger sum than any other j)erson exeejit the Bishops of 
.Kxeter and Fly, the Dean of Lincoln, aiul Sir «Iohn Cornwall. 
Ho served with the King in France with ii retinno of twelve 
men-at-arms, and thirty-seven archers, and he was present at 
the battle of Agincourt. Like his father he ceems also to have 
had a talent for dijilomac}", for lie w'as froi|iiciitly emjilovcd as 
an ambassador during tlie reigns of Henry JA’^., IJenry V., and 
Henry VI. 

Thomas (Chancer had only one child, Alice Chancer, wdio 
inarru'd for the third lime, in lllIO, William do la Pole, Karl, 
and afterwards Duke of yuffolk, who was atte.inted and beheaded 
ill 1450. By him she had three cliildren, the eldest of whom, 
John do la Pole, Duke of SiitFolk, married the Pi'incess Eliza¬ 


beth Plantagcnct, sister of King Eilwnrd IV., l>y w hom he had 
a numerous family, tlio eldest of ^<?huiu, tlolni do la Pole, was 
declared by llichard III. beir-ajiparont to the throne, in the 
event of the Prince of Wales dying witliout issue; so that for 
some time, as Sii? Harris E’icolas remarks, there was a great 
probability of the poet’s grcat-groat-graiidson succeeding to the 
Crown. But the Earl or Lincoln (tor such he had been created 
ill his father’s lifetime) w\ns killed in the not very glorious battle 
of Stoke in 1487, and in his person the family of Chaucer w as cx- 
'tinguished, thus suftcringthc fate which strangely enough seems 
to impend over the families of all our poets. 
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l>esiilos Ills soil 1’lionias, Cliancor pr>bably had a danglitcr 
and also a sister of the name of IClizabeth, since two ])ersons 
iK'ariiig the name of Eli/.abetJi Chaucer became nuns, one in the 
Al)!)ey of Hcrking in Essex, a-id the other in tho prioiy of St. 
Helen's, London, in such circumstances as to lead to tbe supposi¬ 
tion that they were connected with tho Hoot. 

J3ut of all Ills children, tho njost interesting, because appa¬ 
rently the best holovcd, is “ lytcl Lowys,” for whoso instruction 
he rom])iletl, and to whom he dedicated his conclusiojis of tho 
Astrrdabio” in a stylo so ipiaint, so teiulor, and withal so in- 
struetiv’o with referenco both to liis own character and to the time, 
that though intended lor no oilier jmrpose than to facilitate the 
studies of a child of ten vearf old, it has become to us one of the 
mo^t interesting of liis works. 

'riio object of tho treatise is to reduce to a simpler form the 
rules for tho use of this instrument, which till the invention of 
the quadrant, was invariably uijcd botli in astronomy and naviga¬ 
tion, and to present tlicm in Englisli to his son, instead of tho 
lalin in whicli it was then the custom to teach lliom, “ for latine 
lie canst tliun nat _)et hut snialc, iny lifel soniio.” It is “coni- 
})Owned,’' as In'jtclls ns, ‘L-iftcr tho latitude ol’Oxen fordo,” where 
it is probable that “ Jyti‘l Lowys” was then at school, anrl wlioro 
las lather laid cvMently jierceived with delight the opening ot 
jiowcrs wliieh wc lane reason to lielicv'O were not destined to 
arri\e at maturity. AVith a mixture of fondness and of pride 
wliicii is touehing, he says, J perceive by certain evidences, 
thy no abylyte to lerno scvences, toucliing iiombres, and projior- 
cions, and also \vcll consider J thy bes^e prayer in esjiecyal to 
ieiMie tho tretyso i>f the astrolabyo.” 'I'lie conclusion of the dedi¬ 
cation is also well worthy of note, both for tho quaint modesty 
with which lie lays asi((e all pretension to scientilic originality, 
and for the jiatriotic enthusiasm Avlth whieli ho speaks of tho 
English language:— 

“Now wol I jiray nickely every person discrete, that rodeth or 
hearotli this litel livalise to liavc uiy rude ciilendiiig excused, and my 
supcM’fluitie of Avordes, for Iwo^'auscs. 'Ihc firstc cause is, for tJiat 
curious endilying and liardcj sentences is fill he\y at once, for sucli a 
childe to Icrnc. And llie sccondc cause is this, that soUicly mo 
semeth better to writen unto a <*hild twisc a good sentence, than ho 
foricto it ones. And Loww, if it so be that 1 shewe the in my lilh 
Englishc, as true conclusions touching this mater, and not only as 
tvewc but as many and suhlil conclusions, as bone yshewed in latin, 
in any comon treatise of the astrolaliyo, coiine me llie more tlianke, 
and }»raye C-iod save the kiiigc, that is lorde of this Engage, and 
all that him liiith bcoreth, and obeitli everich in his degre, the more 
and the lasso. Ihit consydre tliAAcll, that 1 nc nsurpe not to liavu 
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foundcn this werko of my labour or of mine engin. 1 nam but a Iciule 
coini)ilatoiir of the labourc of old astrologiens, anil have it translated 
in myn Englishe onely for thy doctrine, and with this swerde shall I 
slcuc envy.” 


This little tribute of paternal love on the part of our poet, is 
indeed remarktible in many ways, and if we consider the time 
at which it was written, when universality of kiiov/letlgc was of 
much less easy attainment than in our day, and bear in mind 
further, that it was the fruit of the leisure hours of one, wlu. be¬ 
sides his literary labours, which were neither lew nor sra.all, was 


aswc have seen a courtier, a dijilomatist, and a man of business, 
it will hold as such a jn’omineiit })lace among the curiosities of 
literature. Of its bearing in another point of view, we shall Jia^c 
to speak in a subsequent page. 

We have now concluded wliat wo conceived it needful to say 
of the external position of Chaucqr, and of liis varied career, and 
it will probably be admitted that we Iiave in some measure ful¬ 
filled the promise with which we commenced the recital. Wo 
have called from the fourteenth century as a witness to its 
manners, one who neither in his oceuj)ation.s, nor.in his fortunes, 
dilfercd greatly from hundreds of the best class of Englishmen 
of the present time, and whose story, in its external aspect, might 
be told of many under the reign of Queen Victoria, as well as 


under that of King Edvvaril 111. Are we to conclude from this, 
that Chancer was a solitary and isolated character, plucked as 
it wore by anticipation from the realm of the future, and scut 
as a spectator for our behoof into tlic halls of our ancestoi’s ? or 
arc we to accept him as a specimen of the man of his time, at 
the expense of foregoing all our preconceived oj)iuions with refer¬ 
ence to the character of the fourteenth century 1 On either hypo¬ 
thesis wc should be equally in error; solitary and isolated lie 
certainly was nol, for with all that was acted, and all that was 
thought, he was entwined ; in his life and in his character he was 
the expression of Ins time; but neitbei* was ho an average sjjeci- 
inen, for he was its highest expression ; we do nbt say that he 
was before his time, for thongli thj^hraso is often used with re¬ 
ference^ to those whoso development surpasses that «f their con¬ 
temporaries not in kind but in degree, we do not think that it is 
rightly so used, and if there was any qjie of that day to wliom in 
its proper significafioii we might a})ply it, it would he to Wyc- 
liffe, and not to Chaucer. Chaucer did not anticipate the future, 
but he comprehended the present, he was a seer” of what was 
—not of what was to bo. He was tho “ clear and conscious” 


man of bis time. In his opinions there was nothing whicli 
Others did not feel, but what they felt unconsciously ho thought 
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and expi*csse(l, and wliat to them was a vapour, to him was a 
form. Tlierc w'as no antagonism botuecn him and his age, and 
hence the popularity which wo know that he enjoyed. In taking 
this view of the matter, it may be thought that we give up all 
pretension on the j)art of our poet, to the highest—the pro¬ 
phetic part of the poetic character. We answer that we are not 
hero to discuss the question, as to whether the proper function 
of the poet is to exju'ess the age in w’hich he lives, or to sliadow 
I'orth an age which is to follow. We state the fact as we con¬ 
ceive it to be, and so important do wo regard it in order to a just 
ap])recialion of the character and influence of Chaucer, that we 
si lull take the liberty of illustrating it by tracing it out as well 
as we may, first in his philosophy, and then in his religion. 

For this purpose it is not necessary that wo should speak at 
length of his metaphysical creed, for the philosophy of Aristotle 
was still all-i>revalent; and there is abundant jiroof in many 
parts of his writings that Chaucer, like the rest of the learned of 
his day, was brought up at the feet of the Stagyrite, and that he 
read it with the light which the Schoolmen atlbrdcd. It is pro¬ 
bable also that the study was a very favourite one with him, that 
ho “ hadde unto logic long ygo,” and that in this, as in many 
other respects, he painted his own character in that of the Clerk 
ol' Oxenford,” when he says, that 

“ him was liever ban at his bed’s head 
A twenty bookes cloth'd in black or red 
Of Aristotle and his philosophy 
Thun robes rich, or fiddle, or psalUy.” 

]>nt ilierc is no reason to think that in this department Chaucer 
ever assiinied a higher position than that of a recipient. In none 
of his works that have come down to us does he deal with the 
pure intelligence; and, indeed, from his whole (diaractur, it is 
obvious that his interest in the concrete was so intense as scarcely 
to admit of his lingering long in the regions of metaphysical or 
logical abstraction. The part of our nature with which ho w'as 
concerned, and uj)Oii which it w'as his vocation to act, was pre¬ 
cisely that which the logician excludes from his view ; as a jioet, 
he had to deal with man not as he thinks merely, but as he feels 
and acts—with his passions and affections even moi’o than with 
his intelligence, and hence his devotion to ethical studies. 

Of the manner in which ho studied, and endeavoured to ela¬ 
borate this latter department of mental philosophy, w^c are fortu¬ 
nately enabled to judge with considerable precision. In early life 
he translated the celebrated work of Boethius “ De Consolatione 
Pliilosophia)a book more remarkable for its fortunes than 
eveu for its merits. * Composed in prison when accused of tho 
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crime of having hoped for the restoration of Homan liberty,*’ by 
him wlioni Gibbon lias charactcriiicd as “ the last of the Jiomans 
whom Cato or Tiilly could liavc acknowledged for their country¬ 
man,” it formed as it were the connecting link between the classi¬ 
cal and the Christian world ; and the labour of translation which 


Chaucer performed, had already occu])ied the leisure of Alfred, 
and was yet to engage that of Elizabeth. Though Eoetliius was 
a Christian, and his quarrel with Theodoric is siij'iiosed to have 
arisen from a treatise which he juiblishcd during his Consulship 
in 522, in which ho maintained the doctrine of the Unity i f the 
Trinity, in ojqiosition to the Arian tenets of his master, the ar¬ 
guments by which ho seems to have consoled liimself for the loss 
of his greatness, and to have prepared liimself for the death which 
lie soon after snifered, are deduced from the doctrines of Plato, 
of Aristotle, and, above all, of Zeno, rather than from those of 
Christ and his disciples; and if the book is to be regarded in a 
higher light than that of a philosojdiieal pastime, by which he 
sought to relieve the tedium of cajitivity, it must bo viewed as 
the production of one in whom the character of the heathen [dil- 
loso])hcT preponderated over that of the Christian martyr. It 
possesses, however, much of the calm and dignified beauty which 
the ancients shed over their natural religion. In many jiassagcs 
we feel as if wo were reading a Latin translation of one of the 
Dialogues of Plato, or had stumbled by accident on an unknown 
passage of one of Cicero’s philosophical treatises : but the fi-esh- 
ness is gone, the clearness and jirccision is wanting, the style is 
verbose, and the argument inconsecjucnt, and we arrive at last 
at the conclusion, that the author intended it as an imitation of 


those writings with Avliicli W'c know, from liis early studies, that 
he must Jla^'c been conversant. l>e this as it may, the work en¬ 
joyed a popularity, and exerted an influence over the hotter 
minds of the Middle Ages, be) oud that of any other writing—a 
circumstance which will hardly astonish us if wo remember that 
to most of those by whom it was so eagerly read, the sources 
from which it was derived were unknown, and that it was conse¬ 


quently in its pages that they first became ac(|uaiuted with the 
flattering doctrine, that man by tlig,exercise of reason becomes 
superior to tho dominion of fortune.''^ The singular degtiiiy which 
attended tho philosophy of the Stoics is worthy of remark as il¬ 
lustrating the influence which Boethius exerted on the Middle 
Ago. Wherever their tenets appear, it is continually as a vain 
protest against existing corrujitioii, feeble for present good, but 
full of power and of meaning for a time which is soon to follow. 
When Zeno first promulgated his doctrines, they wore addrcvssed 
to Greece, distracted by scejiticisni, and enervated by Epicurean¬ 
ism, and the Apostle of Virtue taught in vain, Greece was past 
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recovery, but tlic rival whicli was to supplant lier listened with 
eai;erncss to tlie lessons to whicli slie was deaf, and tlic stem 
philosophy of the porch found an cxj>resi>ion in tlic energy and 
simplicity of Jioman life. During the youth and vigour of tho 
Kepublic, Stoicism was jieculiarly the jihilosojiliy of IJorne, re¬ 
cognised in theory and illustrated in practice; and it Avas not 
till virtue herself had departed under the relaxing and deaden¬ 
ing influence of the empire, that it ceased to be regardcil. Ihit 
here, as in Greece, when corruption and elFeminacy had reached 
their culminating ])oint, it reappeared in the shape of a warning 
spirit, and though the Avords of Iloethius, like those of Zeno, fell 
unheeded on the oars of his countrymen, they fouiul, like his, 
an audience among a people Avho flourislicd on tho ruins oi’ tliosc 
to Avhoni they Avero originally addresst'd. It has been said tliat 
Zeno had a ]n*esentiment of tlic stern simplicity of Home, and 
AA’ith ccpial truth it might be said that llocthius had a presenti- 
nieiit of the romantic and truth-loving devotion of the Middle 

A • 

Ages. 

Ihit though Chancer inherited tho ethical code of llocthius, 
he Avas not contented Avith the character of a simple inheritor. 
He endeavoured to adapt Avhat he found in a Homan dress, or in 
Homan tatters, to the uses and modes of thinking of his country¬ 
men, and hence in the curious treatise Avhlch is (‘ailed his “ Tes¬ 
tament of Love,” AA"C haA'c a complete embodiment oi‘tho jiracti- 
cal philoso])hy of the chivalrous ages. Tlie boi>I: is obscure and 
per])lexing in the highest degree, full of (juaint allegory, digres¬ 
sions, and repetitions, totally devoid of system, distressingly ver¬ 
bose, and still more distressingly long, so as almost to set at de- 
flance the puny efl'orts of modern jiersoA’crance; still it evidently 
contains much that is important, and if thorouglily read, avo are 
satisfied Avould reveal in its details many very interesting vicAA's 
hitherto overlooked, of the habits of thinking Avhich then pre- 
A’ailed. The main features Avliich distintruish it from the Avork 


of Boethius, and Avhich stain]) it as a production of the Middle 
Age, arc easily seized. Tho j)lacc of philoso])hy, the celestial 
consoler, is sup])lied by “ Lovef a being Avhom we must in 
noAvisc confound either Avith tho heathen goddess, or as 
some have ^onc, Avith the diA iiic Ioa'c of the Christian religion. 
She is neitlier more nor less than the embodiment of an ab¬ 


stract idea Avhich formed the central point of the Avhole system 
of chiA’alry, and her substitution for the philosojihy or reason of 
Boethius is A"cry characteristic of a state of society in which the 
alfectioiis and ])assions, rather than tho intelligence, Avere the 
motive j)rinci])lcs. The “ Loa'c” of Chaucer is a complete gene¬ 
ralization, altogether indcjiendcnt of individual object, and the 
consolation Avhicli she proffers to her votary is that of enlisting 
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in liis favour the special gUtarclian, the ** Margaritc” who is sup- 
])oscd to watch over his iiidividunl fortunes. The ^^Margaritc” 
seems to correspond to tlic chivalrous idea of tlic “ Lady love” 
in its i)urest sense, when its reference to an individual was by no 
means intlisj)ensable, but when it signified rather the love of 
woman,” the iiigliest object of the knight’s ambition. Under the 
protection of tliis guardian spirit the lover is represented as alto¬ 
gether sheltered fj’oiu the caprices of Fortune, and in her name 
lie has a dose of rather frigid comfort administered to him, greatly 
resembling that which Boethius receives at the hand of I'liiloso- 
])hy. bucli is the general idea of the book, and it is a noble 
idea, cmbrjicing the very essence of society as it e\istcil then, 
and ])resenting a much deeper view of that singular institution 
oi chivalry than is usually to be met witli in the writers either of 
that or ol‘ later times. Of the impeifections of its execution wc 
liave already spoken perhaps more strongly than we ought, but 
when ])laced side by side with the treatise of Boethius, from 
\N hich it is i)rofessedly imitated, its inferiority as a work of art is 
very- a])])arent. The one may very aptly be compared to a bright 
sunnv day in the cud of October, Avhen much of the richness of 
vegetation still lingers tliovigli its vitality bo gone, whilst the 
other resembles an arid day in .March, when through the biting 
east winds of our northern sjning, wc wdth difficulty distinguisii 
the gei’ins of life which are soon to burst forth into luxuriant 
summer. 

\V'’e have said that in his religion, as well as in liis philosophy, 
Chaucer was the exju’cssioii of his time. Though it is well 
known that both by his interests and his sympathies he was all 
along ujiited with the reforming jiarty in the Church, we fear that 
wc cannot claim for him the epithet of a reformer in tlic sense 
in which it uiHjuestionably belongs to Wycliftb. From Jiis early 
translation of the “iionian do la lioso,” uj) to the crowning 
efforts of his genius in the Canterbury Talcs, tho corruptions of 
the clergy were no doubt the unceasing objects of his satire, and 
the baneful influence which their vices exercised on the civil as 


well as the religious society of the ti» le called forth continually 
his pathetic, and, we doubt not, his sincere lamentations. Tho 
biogra}>her of Wycliffe has well remarked tliat “ few are the evils, 
either in Church or in the state of society, to which the censure 
of Wycliffe was aj)plied, which may not be found as tho subject 
of satire or complaint in tho poems of Chaucer.” Still wc must 
repeat ho w’as no thorough-going” reformer. Perhaps he was 
not bold enough; jierhaps, vvith Erasmus, whoso conduct in this 
respect was ojjeu to the satb.c reproach, he would have said, 
“noil oranes ad martyriam satis habent roborisj vereor autem, 
•no, si (^uid mciderit tumultus, Petrum sim iinitaturus,” Wo in- 
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dine, however, to the opinion that the position wliich Chaucer 
held with reference to thoReformers was consistent with the honest 
sentiments of his Iicart, notwithstanding the suspicion of interested¬ 
ness to wliich it is manifestly exposed from its coincidence with 
that of his great friend and patron John of Gaunt. He felt, as 
England and Europe felt at the time, that the hour for the downfal 
of the ])riesthood had not yet arrived, that they still had a part to 
play and functions to discharge in the history of tlio world, ^/hich 
in spite of their corruptions they would discharge, better or 
worse, and wdiich could not with safety he intrusted to any other 
body of men which then existed. They were still tlie custodiers 
of nearly all the learning of the age, and it was in their commu¬ 
nity alone that civilisation as yet had found a secure and perina- 
nent resting-]dace, for the class of non-clerical men of letb'rs to 
w'hich he himself belonged was far too insignificant to undertake 
the task of preserving even secular knowledge. Though the 
clergy were indolent, their efforts, when they did exert themselves, 
were so much more in accordance with his ow'ii views of what was 
worthy of rational endeavour than those of the fighting and gas¬ 
conading laymen of his day, that Chaucer, along with the scorn 
wdiicli he so unhesitatingly expressed for individual memhers of 
the body, ha«l probably anything but a hostile feeling towards 
them as a class. Above all, Cnancer W’as a cheerful, ho])eful 
man; some oiio lias said that lie w'as the “ gayest and most 
cheerful writer of our language,” and certain it is that the natural 
bent oi* his mind led him to view the sunny rather than the shady 
side ofliuman affairs. He had nothing of the stern and uncom- 
])ronnsing genius of a true reformer; hiimouv and sarcasm are 
the characteristics of his satire, and for the score 
of Juvenal, or the still more lofty reproof of Tai 
search in vain in his ])agos. His tcm])cr was too gentle for con¬ 
demnation, too hopeiid for despair, yuch slianie'ess charlatans 
as the “ Pardoner” he no doubt exposes most unmercifully. 

“ Ills Avallet lay before him in his lappe, 

Bret fid of pardon conic from Home) at lioie.^’ 

%nd again— 

‘•ilo had a crois of laton full of stones, 

And in a glass he haddc pigges hones.” 

Bat even hero his lo\ e for the ludicrous continually breaks fortli, 
and the description excites our laughter whore it ought to awaken 
our indignation. 

« A vois ha hadde, as small ns both a goto, 

No berdo hadde ho, no never non should have, 

As smotUc it was us it was newe shave,” 


hing indignation 
fitrts, we should 
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Tills is not the iiianncr in wliicli Wycliffe spoke of sucli men 
as the Pardoner. Still we by no means admit that Chaucer W'as 
either a disliouest or a frivolous man. He used against cor¬ 
ruption such weapons as he possessed, and such as, view’ing the 
matter through the medium of his owui hopeful and sanguine 
tcmjior, he conceived to bo needful; for there is every reason to 
sup]>oso that he did not regard the amendment of the existing 
ecclesiastical system as hopeless, and consequently that he 
scarcely approved in his heart of the extreme measures which 
AVyc.liff'o recommended. 

In judging of the conduct of persons in the situation in which 
Chancer stood Avitli reference to the lleformers, wo arc often 
guilty of in justice by taking it for granted tliat the cpiestion pre- 
.sented itself to them in the same pure and sinqile form in which 
it comes before us. We bring together the arguments which 
w'o imagine must have been used, which to our minds are so 
convincing, and which we know^ ultimately prevailed, and we 
wonder that a person of common honesty, or common under¬ 
standing, could have resisted their foj’ce. Hut wdiilst we thus 
marshal the victorious argiiinents which now' alone have pos¬ 
session of the field, avo forget that the question must then have 
been complicated by a tlionsand considerations and .sympathies, 
the .strength of AA’hieh Ave arc now incapable of measuring. To 
England at the time, tlu* [iroposcd Kef'orinatiou Avas indeed a 
vexed (jiiestion, nor did the vicAv.s of the Keforincrs possess, as is 
frequently supposed, the force which novelty give,s to startling 
revelations. Eor more than a century before Ch.aucer's time, 


the o])po.sitiou to the corruptions of the Chnrch had been the 
cause of much bloodshed in the neighbouring nations, and in his 
OAvn land tlfby had already been attacked by Avriters of every 
class. The satirical ballads Avhicli go under the name of Wal¬ 
ter Mapos, and the so-called “ ])olitical songs” of England, in 
Latin, Anglo-Norman and English, Avere in everybody’s mouth, 
the “ ^Malvorne liilles” had already been the scene of the 
“ ploughman’s A’ision,” and wo have mentioned Chaucer'’s OAvn 
early translation of the Koinan de la Rose,” All of these Avorks^ 
and others Avhi(;h could be mentioned, and many Avbicli are for¬ 
gotten, deriA'ed their point from the state of feeling Avbich then 
c.xisted With reference to the clergy, including of course the 
Monastic orders. As a question simply, it cannot be doubted 
that the subject Avas very familiar to Chaucer’s mind ; and it is 
perhaps in its very familiarity as a (jneMion that wc arc to look 
for the cause of its never having assumed a more definite form. 

In this respect the poet occupies unquestionably a much less 
lofty position than the heroic and devoted Rector of Lutter¬ 
worth, but his conduct is still altogether consistent with thg 
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character wliicli we have assignotl him .is the man of the pre¬ 
sent. The hnlecisiou inider vvJiich ho laboured was tlie charac¬ 
teristic of the time; and two centuries more were i’ 0 (juired 
l)efor(i words were finally rij)t .led into deeds, and the dreams of 
Wyclitfe o!)tained their fulfilment. 

it has been conjectured on very probable grounds that 
Chancer enjoyed the ])crsonal friondsliip of the Iletbrmer, and 
the Lutterworth Hector is by many sujiposed to liavc been tlie 
original of ‘‘ the poure persono of a toun.” To u.i it seems tliat 
this character of ]Hiro and simple piety is intended rather as an 
embodiment of 'Wyt.diHe’s favourite idea of a good jircaching 
priest,” than as a sketch of the stalwart proportions of the llo- 
ibriner himself. \Ve doubt not that among his dock at Liitter- 
* worth, Wyclifte wa.s in his own person the brightest example of 
the character which Cliauccr has so beautifully touched when 
he says— 


“ Wide Avas hi.s parish, and hou.scs fer a.sonder, 
.lint he nc Ictl nought for no rain no thonder, 

In sickness and in mischief to visile 
The ferrest in Ids parisli, moclic and lito, 

Upon Ids fete, and in his hand a slaf. 

'fids noble ensaniple to his shepe he yaf, 

That first he Avrought, and afterward he taught." 


l>ut the father of the Keformation was something more than 
“ a good prcacliing priest,” and in the “ jioor parson” A\e find 
nothing of the grandeur of liini Avho stood alone before the Ox¬ 
ford Convocation, like Luther at "Worms; or who, Avhon the 
sixteen doctors from the four orders of friars came to console 
him on what they thought and hoped was liis dcath-hed, and to 
exhort him to renounce liis errors, greeted tlioui after a fiishioii 
Avhich still more forcibly reminds us of the sturdy Cennan. 
Tlie anecdote is so characteristic, that wo shall give it in the 
Avorcls of his biographer. The lieformer, reduced to the last 
stage of Aveakness, listened, we arc told, silent and motionless to 
the address whicli the doctors delivered—“ he then beckoned 
his servants to raise him in ?n's bed; and fixing bis eyes on the 
persons assembled, summoned all his remaining strengtji, as he 
exclaimed aloud —J .diall not die hut livej amt shall mjuin de¬ 
clare the evil deeds of the Friars^ 

Though the fact has never been positively a.scortained, the 
mutual connexion of Chaucer and of Wyclifte with the Duke of 
Lancaster, renders it highly probable that they Avere jiorsonal 
friends; and if such was the case, it is pleasing to reflect that the 
gentle piety of the country rector was even more highly appre¬ 
ciated by the poet than the grander qualities of the intrejdd 
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Kefonner, and if tliey mot at all, there can be little doubt that 
tbeir friendship must have been cemented by their tliiis coining 
together on the common ground of religious feeling. 

'fhei-e is yet one other point of view in which Chaucer was 
peculiarly the expression of his time—wo mean as an English¬ 
man. JL)uring the century wliidi preceded his birth, the Eiig- 
lish character and language had been steadily evolving them- 
selves from those antagonistic elements wind!, since the battle 
of irastinov,, bad divided men scarce! v differing in race—the 
groat original Saxon bad now at length absorbed the Norman 
element, which till then had floated on its surface, and tlie 
Englisli iialionality and English tongue had assumed the charac¬ 
ter of (‘omplote and finished existences. J5ut we should greatly 
deceive oui’seh'os if wo regarded cither the one or tlie other as 
entirely the product of the thirteenth century, for thougli then, 
and not till then, they assumed that modified and complex form 
in which wc jiossess them now, they had never at any period of 
our history ceased from the land, and in so far as the Inngnagc 
is concerned, the error of the writers of 'i.ynvhitt’s school, v. ho 
spoke of it as a new compound substance, formed as it were l»y 
poiii’ing the two simple elements of Anglo-Saxon and Anglo- 
Norman into tho same V(!ssel and stirring them together, has 
been entirely refuted by modern scholars. The English lan¬ 
guage is now admitt('d on all hands to have developed itself 
spontaiioously out of tue Anglo-Saxon which preceded it; and 
tliough wc (‘unnot go so far with the reactionary party as to say 
that it would probably have been in all res])octs such as we find 
it if the Norman Conquest had never taken place,* wc conceive 
it to ho est.'rt)lishcd beyond tho reach of farther controversy, that 


very few grammatical changes are to be attributed to that, 
event. 'J'hese we hclieve to have been tlic result of that tendency 
towards simplification which has been pointed out as forming 
the law of (hivelopmont of all human speech,-f* and which may 
bo observed in the Danish, Swedish, and Norwegian as com¬ 
pared with the old Norse, or in the French, Italian, and Spa¬ 
nish, as compared with tho Laiin, quite as well as in the 
English as compared with the Anglo-Saxon. The rule tliat as 
languages become }noclorn they substitute prepositiows and auxi¬ 
liary verbs for cases and tenses, is now admitted to be nearly 
universal, and the flectioual changes which the English tongue 
has undergone, are sufficiently accounted for on this general 
l>vinciple, and would have taken place independently of foreign 
admixture. 


llallam—MUldlc Ages. 


t Latham’s English Language. 
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But it is for flectional cliangos alono that this principle* will 
account, and when wo coino to tho introduction of foroi^^n roots 
wo aro driven to seek for causes from witliout. Now tliat we 
liavo in the English a Ivoman • lenient, forming, after the Saxoji 
substratum, by far the most imjiortant ]iortion of the language, 
and that wo have this eloinont in so much greater degree tluui 
tho other Gothic, languages, German, Danish, Swedlslj, t'vc. as 
to render its introduction from direct contact with the Lai in 
either of the lirst, or Roman, or of the second, or f eiiolastic |)e- 
riod, impossible, we hold to bo clear, and it is equally (dear that 
we have tho phenomenon exhibiting ifc.self shortly after an his¬ 
torical event which must have brought us in contact witii a 
])cojdo who spehc a Romanized language, ami smdi holiig tlie 
case, we confess, for our own part, that we arc totally iniablo to 
sojiarate the two facts, or to consider the one in any other light 
than as the cai'.se of tho otlun*. The Englisli language nnf'et- 
tered, and very jirobably (in ifeJ structure at all events) uu;if- 
fectod by the Norman, developed itself fortli, but it did so in a 
])roxiiiiity so (dose, and in the midst of a contact so continual, as 
to render it impossible that it should have borrowed iiotliiug 
from so intimate a fellowslilp. There v/as no ainalgamatio;!, 
])roporIy so calk'd, there was not oven, except to a very liiniled 
extent, (in words, for cxanipk?, in (ion,) a direct adojition; the 
Saxon elenuMit asserted its privileges everywhere, and even on 
Avhat it borrowed from tlio Norman it immediately stamjjed its 
cbaractcristic forms. The manner in wbicli this adantation tocjk 


jilace is well pointed out by Mr. Tyrwhitt, thougli lie lias tailed 
to recognise its philological importance. Accordor, sonffrir, 
I'ecevoir, descendro,” ho says, wore regularly changed into ac- 
corden, sutfron, rcceiven, doscenden.” Everywhere we see tho 
impress of the Saxon mint on tho Norman ore. 

But in proof of the dii’ect intluenco of the Courpiest upon tho 
language to this limited extent, it is also important to remark 
that subsequent to the age of Chaucer, and Avhat ha.s been called 
the period of tho middle Englisli, when the process of absorplioii 
may bo considered as completed, wo have no furllior addition of 
foreign words, except such as ean be directly traced to accidental 
sources. had no more Conquests, and consequently our 

language underwent no further change, exccjit that of the natu¬ 
ral (Icvciopment of a Gothic tongue. Tliat the original process 
was one of absorption and not of amalgamation, in tho sense in 
which wo have used tho terms, is also clearly established by the 
fact that the furtluir development has been entirely in the 
Gothic direction, whereas if the two elements of Saxon and Nor¬ 
man had been in anything like equal power, wo might have 
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looked for a development now in the one direction and now in 
tlio other. 

Snell heiiii*’ the view which wo take of the formation of tho 
Kn"lish Janoiia^o, it will not be difficult to charactcrissc the speech 
whioli Cliaiiccr (‘inployed. Jn its form it was tho Saxon of Ed- 
W'ard the Confessor, with such lieetional moditications as throe 
centuries of further development had effected; and in its sub¬ 
stance it had siiperaddcd to the jL^reat Saxon substratum, such 
Norman w'ords as the contact of three centuries hrd gradually 
introduced. 


Chaucer’s language ivas therefore the language of his time. 
Of all tho eiTors into wliieh Godwin and his school have fallen, 
the most absurd is that of asserting that Chaucer at the age of 
eighteen, when a student at Cambritige, having maturely con¬ 
sidered tho jirospects of his own futiini cclehrity, coolly set him¬ 
self down to coin])ose his “ Court of Love” in English, as the 
language which was most likely in future to ho that of his coun¬ 
try, and in order to the projier accomjdishincnt of his task, that 
he vigorously applied himself to purity and refine that hitlierto 
barbarous tongue. However it may tell for the glory of Chau¬ 
cer, the truth of the matter uiiqiiostionably is, that lie took the 
language as ho found it, in its most modern form of course; for 
he was in this as in other rcsjjccts of tho ])rogrcssive ])arty of liis 
day, and insensibly ho contributed what one mind might do in 
one gtiueratiou towards its development. As to his merit in pre¬ 
ferring it to the Norman Ereneh, all that we have to say is, th.at 
though it is highly probable that ho knew that language sutli- 
ciciitly to have used it for the purposes of poetical coin]iositIon if 
lie had chosen, tliat fact is by no means certain, and that ho re¬ 


garded it at all events in the light of a foreign tongue, is clear on 
his own showing, “Let. then clerkcs enditeii in Latin, for they 
liavc the ])roportio of science, and the knowing of that facnltie ; 
and b’fte i 'vew'huien in their French also e,nditm their queini 
termes, for it is kimlely to their nioiiihe.s^ and let us sliewc onr fan- 
tasirs in such loordcs ns we learneden of our dames iongne'^ 

It were needless to occupy the small space which remains to 
us by insisting further on this point. The theory of that sor¬ 
rowful gnterregimm between Anglo-Saxon and Ewglish, wdion 
onr ancestors are said to have spoken a chaotic and Babylonish 
jargon, incapable of being turned to intellectual uses, is now 
happily abandoned by all our scholar.s, and wo have the Anglo- 
Saxon, the semi-Saxon, the old, the middle, and the motleni 
English, each shading gi*adually and naturally into tho other. 
Erom tho reign of Henry HI. up to Chaucer’s tirne^ wo have a 
series of political and satirical songs and poems in the vernacular 
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tongue ;* and so far from the native Ifinguage having been prohi¬ 
bited by the earlier Norman kings, we know that from the Con¬ 
quest till the reign of Henry II., it was invariably employed by 
them in their chartei's, wlum it ma<le way, not for French, but 
for Latin.f Wo have thus at last recovered the missing link, 
and we have now to thank modern industry for the unbroken 
chain which binds together our speech and that of our ancestors. 

Our sj)ace does not j)ermit us to dwell at any length on the 
poetii^al merits of Chaucer, and, indeed, our intention from the 
first has been to supply our readers with such information as 
might induce them to peruse his works, rather than to save them 
tlie trouble of perusal, by furnishing them with opinions ready 
made. But a lew observations belbre parting, for the purpose 
of fixing, in some measure, the rank that he is^ entitled to Jiold 
among our poets, we cannot deny ourselves. AVe do not ven¬ 
ture to equal him to the two greatest of them. A^'ith Milton, iii- 
<leed, he can in nowise be compared, for the difference in kind 
is so absolute as to render it nnj)ossible to measure the degree; 
and by Shakspeare he is unquestionably surpassed iii his own 
walk. The divine instinct of tho Swan of Avon he did not 


])ossess, and hence his characterization is broad anti eomnion 
as compared with liis. But here onr admission of inferiority must 
end. As a poet of character—anti as such chiefly he must be 
viewed, we believe him to come nearer to Shak'spearo than any 
other writer in our language. There is the same vigour in all 
that he pourtrays, llie same tone of liealth belongs to it. When 
Carlyle said that Sir Walter Scott was the healthiest man that 
over was, he ought to have added, “ after Chaucer.” We believe 


that no writer ever was so healthy as Chaucer; and we dwell on 
this characteristic with the greater pleasure that it seems to us a 
proof of the thorough ly good constitution with which our Kiig- 
iish life began. l^Aen where he conies in contact with grossness 
and immorality, they never seem to taint him, or to jaundice Ins 
vision. They are ludicrous or hateful, and as sucli he represents 
them freely and unshrinkingly ; but there is no morbid gloating 
over impurity, or lingering around vice. There is nothing 
French about him, neither has he any kindred with such writers 


* TJie firflt verse of the song against the King of Alcmaigue, temp. Henry III., 
does not differ much from the language of Chaucer. 

“ Sitteth alle Mtille ant herhnotli to mo ■. 

The Kyii of bi mi Iciintc- (by my loyalty) 

Thritti thousiand pound askede lio 
Fur to make tlic fiues in tlie countrd.” 

Political Songs of England, from the reign of John to that of Edward II., edited 
for the Camden Society, by Thomas Wright, Esq. 

■t* Codex lliplomaticus. 

VOL. X. NO. XX. 
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as those of Cliarles the Second’s time, or with the Swifts, and 
Sternes, and Byrons of later days. lie is not very scrupulous 
about words, but there is no mistaking his opinion; and the 
question as to whether his w’cight is to be thrown into the ba¬ 
lance in behalf of virtue or of vice is never doubtful. “ If he is 
a coarse moralist,” said Mr. Wordsworth, “ he is still a great 
one,” 

Chaucer is essentially the poet of man. Brought up from the 
first among his fellows, and discharging to the last the duties of 
a citizen, ho wandered not,—nor wished to wander in solitary 
places, llis poetry is that of reality, and an Elysium which he 
sought not in the clouds, he found abundantly in human sympa¬ 
thies. We have sjjoken of his cheerfulness, and the best descrip¬ 
tion which we can give of him, as he appears in his works, is, that 
in all respects he is a cheerful, gregarious being, not ashamed to 
confess himself satisfied with the world in which God has placed 
him, and with those with wliorn, he has seen fit to people it. 
There is no affectation of Unlhini vlke about him ; he does not 


think himself too good for the world, nor the w’orld too bad for 
him. Though there is much that he fain would mend, he is 
still by no means disgusted with matters as they stand, and 
gladly and thankfully extracts the sweets of a present existence. 

The inasculijie air of his delineations is what strikes us most. 


llis characters are laige and strong, and stand out with an al¬ 
most superfluous fulness of form, which often reminds us of Ilu- 
bens’ pictures; but he is more tender, he has more feeling, and 
his gentler characters are touched with exquisite delicacy. The 
“ Chapeau de Faille” will bear no comparison with the tender 
Frioresse that “ was clepcd Madame Eglantine,” of whose wo¬ 
manly heart w'e have the following picture :— 


“ She was so charitable and so pitous 
She wolde wepc if that she saw a raous 
Caught in a trappe, if it were ded or bledde.” 


The Prioresse's Tale is one of the ha})piest examples of the 
pathetic, in which Chaucer was s ■ great a master, and there is a 
depth and earnestness of feeling about it, and others of the class 
to which it belongs, which we should scarcely eypect in the 
- writings of one usually so gay as Chaucer. There is so much 
gentle grief which ])ervades every part of it, that the reader is 
insensibly led into the feelings of the poor widow who 

“ Waileth al that night 
After hire litcl childe, and he came nought 

and if we compare it with the common version of the story 
which appears in the Percy Reliques, under the title of the 
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Jew’s Daughter,” we shall see to Iiow' great an extent it is in¬ 
debted for its beauty to Chaucer’s genius. If any one should 
doubt the versatility of Chaucer, anti should be tempted to re¬ 
gard him in the light of a mere humorist, let him peruse the 
Prioresse’s Tale, and consider her character along with those of 
Constance, the patient Grisilde, and others of the same class in 
the serious tales. In these touching delineations, the poet vJiom 
we had known, the man of mirth, vanishes from our sight, and 
in his place we have a character made up of the finest sympa¬ 
thies, and regulated by sincere and humble piety. 

Another characteristic of Chaucer as a poet, is his love for ex¬ 
ternal nature. His poems seem everywhere strewed with flowers, 
and wherever we go wo encounter the breezes of spring. The 
image of “ Freshe May” is continually recurring, the very word 
has a charm for him, and in the Shijunan’s Tale wo find it used 
as a woman’s name. The descj’iption of Emilie in the garden, 
in the commencement of tho Knight's Tale, though probably 
familiar to many of our readers, is so beautiful in itself, and so 
completely illustrates Chaucer’s best style as a poet, that wo 
shall insert it at length, slightly modornizing the spelling. Pala- 
mon and Arcite arc looking down upon her from the prison. 

“ Thus passeth year by year, and day by day, 

Till it fell once in a morrow of May, 

That Emilie, that fairer was to seen. 

Than is the lilly upon his stalkc green, 

And fresher than the May with floweres new, 

(For -with the rose colour strove her hew, 

I n’ote w'hich was the finer of them two.) 

Ere it was day, as she was wont to do, 

She was arisen, and all ready flight. 

For May will have no sluggardy a-night. 

The season pricketh every gentle heart. 

And maketh him out of his sleep to start. 

And sayth, ‘ Arise and do thine observance.’ 

This maketh Emilie have remembrance 
To do honour to May, and for to rise 
Yclothed was she frcslie for to devise. 

Her yellow hair was braided in a tress 
Behind her back, a yarde long I guess. 

And in the garden at the sun uprist,^ 

She walkcth up and down wlierc as her list. 

She gathereth flowers, partly white and red. 

To mtike a subtle garland for her head; 

And as an angel heavenly she sung.” 

In many respects it seems to us that Chaucer resembles Goethe 
more tlian any of the poets of our own country. He has the 
same mental completeness and consequent versatility which dis- 
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tinguish the German; the same love of reality; the same clear¬ 
ness and cheerfulness ; and, in seeming contradiction to this lat¬ 
ter characteristic, the same preference for grief over the other 
passions, in his poetical delineations. In minor respects, he also 
resembles him ; and in one, not unimportant, as marking a similar¬ 
ity of mental organization, that, namely, of betaking himself at 
the close of a long life spent in literature and affairs, to the study of 
the ])hysical sciences, as if here alone the mental craving for the 
positive could find satisfaction. We would willingly follow the 
comparison farther, but we must at length reluctantly bid adieu 
to what has indeed been to us a labour of love ; and we do so in 
the hope that we may not be the only gainers from our commu- 
nings with the ])oet; that, notwithstanding the imperfections of 
our work, the double blessirig of charity may be extended to it, 
in consideration of the object with which it was undertaken, and 
that it may be the means of introducing some of our readers to the 
more intimate fellowship of him whom Dr. Johnson refused to re¬ 
cognise as a poet; but in the footing of whose feet” Edmund 
Spenser was not ashamed to tread as an humble disciple. 
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Art. III.—1. The riistory of Rome from the First Punic War 
to the Death of Constantinr. By B. G. NiERUlLii. In a Se¬ 
ries of* Lectures, including an Introductory Coiirao on the 
Sources and Stmly of Boman llistoiy. Edited by Leonuaud 
Schmitz, Pli. 1). 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1844. 

2. Vortrdge uber Romische (Jeschichlef an der Unitersitdt zu 
Bonn nehalten. Von B. G. NlEEUliil. 3 vols. 8vo. Berlin, 
1841). 

3. Lectures on the History of Rotae, from the earliest Tintes to 
the Commencement of the First Punic War. By B, G. NlE- 
IJUHK. Edited by Dr, M. Lsler. Translated, with many 
additions, from JVISS., by Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, 
F.R.S.E., Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. 8vo. 
London, 1818. 

4. />. (J. Niehihr^s T^ectures mi Roman History^ delivered at iJte 
IJnirersify of Bonn. From the lOdition of Dr. M. 
Translated by Havieland Le JM. Chei’Mell, M.A., and 
Franz C. F. Demmler, Ph. 1). Vol. I., 8vo. London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin, 1849. 

Barthold George Niejiuiir lias an undoubted claim to 
be considered the founder of a new dynasty of Roman histo¬ 
rians. Ilow was he jieculiarly qualified to attain this high dis¬ 
tinction And has lie any title to be considered the founder 
of a truthful dynast}’^ ? 

We shall confine ourselves in this Article to^^n answer to the 
first question, and this will require us to glance, Very hastily and 
rapidly, at the leading events of his life, till he became publicly 
known as an historian. 

His noble-hearted and simple-minded father, Carsten Nie¬ 
buhr, by birth a German, had by his integrity, and the energy 
of an indomitable will, risen in tne service of Denmark from the 
education of a peasant to be numbered among the most famous 
of Eastern travellers. In the year 1778, with his wife, who also 
was of German extraction, an only daughter, then four years 
old, and Barthold his only son, then in his third year, Carsten 
.Niebuhr left Copenhagen, where he had held nominal* rank as 
an officer of engineers, for Meldorf, in the South Ditmai’sclien, 
where he was appointed district secretary. His native place 
was in Friesland, from which Meldorf was not far distant, 
and with which he was now enabled to liold more frequent 
intercourse. For sixteen years the young Niebuhr continued 
an almost uninterrupted residence in Meldorf. This is the 
principal town of a oreary, treeless, fiat district, abounding in 
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marshes, which had an injurious effect botli on his own con¬ 
stitution and that of’ his mother. Indeed, his German bio¬ 
grapher* remarks, that this was not the only circumstance 
in wliich he resembled her. lie was like her in personal ap¬ 
pearance, save that he wanted her brown eyes—like her, he 
was passionate, impetuous, but withal aftectionate and tender¬ 
hearted. If we add a deficiency in physical courage to his 
father’s incorruptible honesty in all matters, literary or other¬ 
wise, and also to his fatlier’s obstinacy or dogmatism, we get a 
tolerably correct outline of his moral conformation. For many 
of his peculiarities we can easily account. Alone with an only 
sister—himself an only son—having little intercourse with boys 
of his own age—in a lonely country town—in feeble health—the 
cherished companion of a sickly mother, he could only have been 
saved from feebleness of character by his father’s practical sense, 
and an intellect of uncommon vigour and promise, even in his 
earliest days. Ilis home educatioK—and that was all he had for 
many years—was such as might have been expected from the 
habits of his father. That fatlier had made himself^ and he held 
it as a maxim that it was a preposterous absurdity to teach un¬ 
willing pupils. In the teaching of languages he did not aim at 
grammatical indoctrination, lie cared more that his son should 
take an interest in everjts than in the language in which they were 
narrated. The following circumstances, besides, contributed to 
develop in tlie boy the rare powers of imagination which his 
after-life unfolded. The traveller was wont to take upon his knee 
his little boy, and nai’rate wonderful but true talcs of the far 


* Tho sources of Niebuhr’s biography used in this brief notice arc, 1. The work 
quoted above, {Lelx-nmaohrichten iiber Barthdd Georg Niebuhr,) being a History of liis 
Life, in three volumes, containing a narrative iutcrepersed at epochs with lus letters. 
The materials were furnished principally by his intimate friends, Heiisler, llran- 
dis, Bauer, and the publisher Perthes. It was edited, we believe, by Madame Hen- 
sler, the daughter-in-law of his old friend Dr. Henslcr of Kiel, sister of his first, 
and aunt of his second wife. It was publislied at Hamburgh, in 1838. A trans¬ 
lation of it, by George Valentine Fox, M.A., New College, Oxford, was announced 
in Tait’.s Magazine, November 1844, and .pecimens—which were tolerably accu¬ 
rate representations of the original—given in that and several subsequent num¬ 
bers. What has become of this work % The whole of the original is deeply inter¬ 
esting, anjl to thff British student would be highly instructive. 2. Meminiscences 
of an tvtcrrourse with George JJurthoId Niebuhr, the Jlistonnn of Rome. By Francis^ 
Lieber. London, 1835. Lieber was a German, who having fought in the wars of 
Grecian independence, in 18‘21, 1822, was obliged to return home, which he did 
by way of Italy. He reached Rome with difficulty, penniless, and in no becoming 
attire. Personally unknown to Niebuhr, who was tlien Prussian ambassador at 
Borne, ho sought, and gained his protection and assistance. He obtained more. 
He W'as taken for a short time into Niebuhr’s family as tutor, and these Reminis- 
ceneeu are mainly a record of certain opinions and dicta of Niebuhr, uttered while 
Lieber lived with him. I'here is, Iwsidea, an outline of his career principally as a 
statesman, in a serial publication, entitled Preussens Staatsmamer, Leipsic, 1842. 
llis life is the fourth in the series. 
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lands of the east—of sultans, and caliphs, and the wild Arabs, 
to whom his heart clung in fond remembrance. Then, in his 
sixth year, Boie, brother-in-law of the poet Voss, himself a dis¬ 
tinguished literary man, and as editor of the German Museum 
in communication with the literati both of the Continent and ot 
England, and moreover possessed of a rich library, became do¬ 
miciled at Mcldorf, as provincial governor, and was soon on the 
most intimate terms with the traveller and his family. Through 
him and his library, young Niebuhr came into contact with tlie 
general world of literature. 

The boy’s aptitude for the acquirement of languages was 
marvellous. It was a matter of course that he spoke both Danish 
and German. Ilis father had early conceived a strong desire to 
see him following in his footsteps as a traveller,—and that under 
the auspices of our own East India Company. Hence he tJiught 
his son English with much assiduity. French too was not 
neglected, nor Arabic; but 1^ failed in the latter, probably as 
his son himself hints,* from his having lost that ready use of the 
vocables, essential to a man who disd.aincd grammatical instruc¬ 
tion. This language Niebuhr afterward^ acquired at Copen¬ 
hagen. At the age of six he commenced the study of Greek; at 
eight ho mastered with case any ordinary English book, and W'as 
in the habit of reading aloud to his father the English newspapers.f 
Jn his French studies, he was materially assisted by Boie’s first 
wife, whose death in 1786, was his first grief. When it was 
thought proper for him to commence a more methodical course 
of study, the services of one of the teachers in the grammar 
school of the place were employed. But the teacher’s attain¬ 
ments were a source not of profit but of amusement to his pupil, 
who tormented him beyond measure, by feigning ignorance, 
and betraying him into ludicrous blunders. So Niebuhr was 
again, for a time, left to his own efforts and the aid of his father. 

He was roused to inquire into passing events by the Turkish 
war of 1788, which haunted his night and day dreams, and still 
more by the troubles in the Netherlands, that broke out under 
the Emperor tfoseph. By this time Mcldorf had acquired a cer¬ 
tain degree of celebrity, and strangers came to visit the residence 
of the travelled Niebuhr, and the learned Boie, on whom the 
fame of his brother-in-law conferred additional distinction. 
Such visitors were struck with amazement when they found in 
a meagre boy of thirteen, not only a ready command of many 
languages, but a most copious fund of geographical, statistical, 

* In a life of his fatlier, from which Mrs. Austin drew her materials for the 
Traveller’s Biography, published by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know¬ 
ledge,—See p. 23 of the latter work. 

f Arnold’s lafo and Ck)rrespoinlence, vol. ii. p. 390. 
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and liistoricfll details. Notwithstanding all this, he was pre¬ 
served both in his youth and in his riper years from vanity and 
pride, by his contempt of the superficial, liis constant yearning 
after the real, the simple truthfulness of his nature, and his 
familiarity with the great intellects, both of his own and of an¬ 
cient times. There is nothing like this for liumbling the con¬ 
ceit which is wont to bo engendered by a shallow scholarship. 

But the hoy must go to school; and so, at Easter 1789, when 
twelve and a-half years of age, he is found prep.ared to enter 
the highest dej)artment the Germans call it) of the 

grammar school, taught by Jager, the rector, a scholar of con¬ 
siderable eminence, llis school education here lasted only till 
August 1790, when »Jager thinking it absurd to kce]» back a boy 
of Niebuhr’s talents and attainments, recommended that he 
should leave school, and under his private instructions—a rare 
privilege—prepare for the University. At this very time we 
have a .symbol of a great portion of his after career, the union of 
active business with indefatigable study. Ills father writes to 
a friend, w'lien referring to his functions as collector of the dis¬ 
trict duties,—“ llartliold has, in truth, been of valuable assist¬ 
ance to me in my duties as Collector.” 

For four years Niebuhr’s range of study must have been 
desultory enough, lie was only one hour a day with Jiiger, 
and the work which he had to do for him can have occujned only a 
small portion of his tunc. lie complains bitteily of this in after 
years; but, in his ca.se, as in that of many others who have 
made similar com])laints, it may bo doubted whether his wide 
range of reading, which would have beeti incom])atiblc with a 
regular range of study, was not after all the best j)rc[)aration for 
his after career—to say nothing of the restraints on severe and 
regular mental exercise, impo.sed by his feeble constitution in 
youth. 

Various events broke in upon the monotony of his life from 
this period till lie entered the UTuver.sity of Kiel, in 1794. 
About thirty-five years before, his father, then in jiursnit of 
knowledge under difficulties, had 'ommeuced the study of mathe¬ 
matics at Hamburgh, under Biiscli. This profes.sor, in addition 
to his academical labours, now conducted in his own house a 
Commercial Academy, where the youths wore trained in the 
moderu languages, and in the dcjiartments of knowdedge more 
directly bearing on mercantile and commercial pursuits. Nie¬ 
buhr the elder had continued on terms of intimate friendship 
with Buscl], and w’a.s anxious, for many reasons, to place his son 
under his care. But the experiment did not succeed. The 
youthful scholar was unfitted by disposition, habit, and inclina¬ 
tion for the rattling, gay life, and the rude, noisy joculaiity of 
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his confrhref^, and so after a threo inovdis* trial, he returned 
home, at tlio liarvest of 1792. Another, and more stirring 
event, which had great influence on liis future destinies, as well 
as the current of his thougli:,s, was tlic breaking out of the 
French Revolution. Whether it was Irom a precocious pro¬ 
fundity of judgment, or derived from his father’s contempt and 
hatred of the French, it is certain that the boy, so far from shar¬ 
ing in the enthusiasm with wliich so many of Iris seniors re¬ 
garded the first glorious days of French freedom, foresaw and 
predicted the sea of blood in wdiieh that bright sun was to set. 
So alarmed was he by the j)rogress of events, that a favourite 
project of liis was to seek refuge from European troubles in 
America. Jt is interesting to notice liow, in later years, liis 
historical habits led him to look with distrust on a nation 
governed by merchants, and unadorned by associations with the 
mighty past.* So strong in liim became the liistoric feeliiig. 

11 is father’s views for liini were bent on some career different 
from that of a literary life, but ims(‘ttled otherwise. All thouglits 
of travel as a permanent pursuit were idtimately abandoned, 
from his own waiit (»f the necessary bodily vigour, and from his 
mother’s infirm health. Diplomacy seemed a suitable occupa¬ 
tion for him. And in the meantime, the father’s fame and the 
son’s j)roniise were attracting notice elsewhere. Manuscri})ts, 
fi)r collation, were sent to the young Niebuhr, from Copenhagen 
and Gilttingcn. lleync was anxious to superintend his studies, 
but first it was resolved that he should sj)cnd two years in the 
Danisli University of Kiel. 

Here (1794-179(5) he studied with liis wonted enthusiasm, 
and felt none of the homc-siekness which had driven him from 
Hamburgh, liis course of study was, at first, the History of 
the Enijiire. Introduction to the KStudy of Civil Law, with 
Logic and IVIetajihysics, under Rrofessors’' of great celebrity— 
Hegevvisch, Cramer, and Keinhold. In liis next course, he 
discontinued his attemlance on Cramer, and studied, in ad¬ 
dition to the remaining branches. Physics and Organic Che¬ 
mistry under Eiinbke. His aim was to combine mental Phi¬ 
losophy with Physics, IVIathcinatics, and Astronomy, not only 
for themselws, but as a means to his “darling pursuits, An¬ 
cient Literature and History.” Here he contracted friend¬ 
ships with many men of eminence in their day, and became 
favourably known to individuals who were able to pi’omote 
his interests. Through them, he attracted tlie notice of Count 
Schimmelmann, the Danish minister of Finance, whose private 


* Compare Lebentnachrichten, rol. i. p. 31, with a most interesting letter in Lieber^ 
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secretary he became in March 1796. The bustle and gaiety of 
a minister’s residence did not suit the habits of the studious 
Niebuhr; he retired from this appointment in the course of the 
next year, and was nominated a supernumerary Secretary of the 
Eoyal Libraiy of Copenhagen. On a visit to his maternal home, 
and also on his return, he did not neglect Kiel; and then and 
there he was betrothed to his first wife Amalie Behrens, who 
was for years his constant, cherished, and invaluable companion. 

But first, that is in the commencement of 1707. he must re¬ 
turn to his duties at Copenhagen. And there his dream is to 
obtain an appointment in the University of Kiel, in order to be 
near his beloved home, and in the centre of his newly acqiiired 
friends, with his own Amalie. Hence he devoted himself with 
ardour to his philological studies, but always combined with 
history, waiting till an ajipointinent should open up to him. 

Meanwhile it was deemed advisable that he should travel. And 
as Great Britain alone was, at the time, safe for such a purpose, he 
sailed in the end of June, 1798, for London. Thence, after seeing 
a few of his father’s old friends, acquired in his eastern travels, 
he betook himself to the University of Edinburgh, where he 
spent almost a year, varied, in the summer of 1799, by a few 
excursions to East-Lotliian, Fife, Kinross, and Inverness-shire. 
It is curious to look back on his letters from Edinburgh, {Lebens- 
nachrichteny vol. i. ])p. 201-260)—his notions of the literary con¬ 
dition and manners of the people, his opinions of his Professors— 
Hope, llobison, Playfair, Hutherfurd, Coventry. No one—save, 
perhaps, Mr. Laiiig, the bookseller, and Professors Playfair and 
Coventry—was aware that there was a young lion in the midst 
of us. Thus, there is narrated in his letters an amusing incident 
which occurs in the course of a visit paid to East-Lothian. One 
of the lairds, little knowing that he had under his roof the future 
illustrator oflioman history, and, what is more to the purpose, as 
his lairdship might not have cared for that, a future minister of 
finance and ambassador, coolly walked him out of the house, as 
ho expected that day a large dinner party. On Niebuhr’s return 
homo by London he worked hard at a revisal of what he had 
learned of the sciences in Eilinburgh, and it was not till April, 
1800, tjiat he repaired to Copenhagen, where he obtained from 
Government two inconsiderable appointments, connected with 
the Danish commercial interest. Immediately thereafter he 
married his beloved Amalie, and was offered a professorship in 
Kiel, which, for various reasons, he refused. 

Then, in 1801, came Nelson’s bombardment of Copenhagen, 
of which Niebuhr, in his letters, gives a lively account. {Lehena- 
nachrichteny vol. i. pp. 286-301.) 

lie continued in the service of Denmark till 1806, his labours. 
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chiefly connected with finance, ever inrr.^asing. Yet he never 
let go his hold of antiquity. Thus, we find him, in a letter, of 
December 1803, writing in the following terms;— 

“ I am working at a Dissertation, as I before briefly wrote you. 
The subject is the nature of the Roman public lands, tlieir apportion¬ 
ment, colonies, the Agi'arian Law, &c. This is an interesting subject, 
and 1 believe that I have made it more distinct than has hitherto been 
done. "With studies like tliese I occupy myself, as if 1 were still at 
K.iiiV*—Ij«bensnach7'ichten, vol. i. p. 278. 

The synipathy of his wife was a great cordial and support to 
him ill his multifarious labours, as bank-director and trade-com¬ 
missioner. With her, at his leisure hours, he read everything 
new of interest. To her he communicated all his plans. She 
even carried on the study of Greek, that she might the more 
fully share in his pursuits, till her feeble health forced her to 
abandon it. Not long before Jier death, in 1815, when he was 
passionately asking her if he could do anything for her, she 
replied, “ Yes; finish your History whether I live or die.”— Le- 
bensnachnchteHf vol. ii. p. 114. 

Towards the close of 1805, tempting ofi'ers were made to him 
on the part of the Prussian Government, M'hich, after great hesita- 
tionWie accepted, and that with the reluctant assent of his steady 
friciidf Count Schiramelmann. Accordingly, in October 180fi, 
when thirty years of age, he became for evermore a German. 
Hut he came to the court of Berlin only to share its flight, after 
the battles of Jena and Auerstadt. Stettin, Dantzig, Konigsberg, 
were the first hasty stages. He made a longer stay at Memel, 
where he cultivated Slavonic lore, in his own thorough fasliion. 
In April 1807, w'e find Niebuhr employed in finance and the 
commissariat, under the administration of Count Ilardenberg. 
Important events followed each other quickly—the battle of 
Friedland—the rapid approach of the French, and the peace of 
Tilsit. Weaned out and distracted by Ins wife’s illness, w'hich 
rendered these constant journeys both annoying and dangerous, 
Niebuhr had tendered his resignation to Count Ilardenberg. 
But the minister, with tears in his eyes, besought him not to aban¬ 
don the king at such a crisis, and he then rductantly consented 
to remain in office. He again endeavoured to withdraw when 
Ilardenberg was dismissed, in tenns of the treaty of Tilsit, but 
yielded to the king’s earnest entreaties. In consequence he 
returned to Mernel, where he learned of the second assault of 
the Enjrlish on Copenhagen, fl807,) and the seizure of tlie 
Danish fleet. 

Till 1810, ho laboured most laboriously in the service of the 
Prussian Goveniment, negotiating loans, acting as a privy coun- 
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cillor, a commissioner of the treasury, and undertaking financial 
duties, whicli must have overwhelmed him, had it not been for 
his elasticity under labour. But when, in 18()i), he found plans 
meditated, wliich had the sanction of the king and the authority 
of Count Hardenberg, (again the real, though not the ostensible 
prime minister,) but which appeared to Niebuhr impracticable, 
dangerous, and oppressive, ho re([uested permission to retire. 
At the same time lieaj)plied for a ]jrofessorship in the University 
of Berlin, which was on the eve of being opened for tin* first 
time. Many ofi'orts w’cro made to retain his services. His naiue 
was ])laced on the list of the treasury commissioners, and publicly 
announced, and Count Hardenberg came in peuson to present 
him, ill the king’s name, with the third class order of the lied 
Eagle. But he had before this received an honour which he 
valued more highly—he had been elected a member of the 
Berlin Academy of Science, {Akademie der Wissenschaflen^') and 
proof against all solicitations, he setired with the admiring regret 
of the king and his minister, receiving, at the same time, the 
appointment of Historiographer, in place of Muller, the cele¬ 
brated liistorian of Switzerland. 

His exultation on returning to uninterrupted study, after an 
interval of fourteen years, w^as unbounded. Wc find him on the 
15th of J Illy, busily ])rcpariiig for the Academy—that they iniglit 
find him no unw^ortliy brother—a dissertation on tlie Amphicty- 
onic Coiiiieil.* His jiosition gave him a right to lecture in any 
of the Universities of Prussia. Of this riglit, in co-operation 
with other members of the Acaden^, and at the earnest solicita¬ 
tion of the learned Spalding and Isicolovius, he availed himself. 
Ill the beginning of November, 1810, he for the first time jiro- 
mulgated those views of Roman History wliich he afteivvards 
unfolded, with some modifications, in his published w’orks. The 
first volume of his History appeared in 1811. 

Thus it was that Niebuhr commenced that course of whicli It 
has been well said, that “ it may be safely alfirnied that no man 
can be regarded as competent to discuss or investigate the early 
history of any nation, or to appreciate any question of literary 
criticism, who has not first acquired the habits wliich Niebuhr’s 
History illustrates, and is so admirably adapted to £brm.” 

It is now time to take up the question, how far Niebuhr’s * 
genius, acquirements, and moral condition, fitted him to be the 
trustworthy founder of a new school of historians 'i 

Eor this important service his early training, his natural gifts, 
and the course of his maturcr life, pre-eminently qualified liim. 

* This, which is interesting as his first published production, will be found in 
vol. it of liis Kleint hi$t. und philol. Sdiviften^ p. 158. 
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ITis father’s attachment to Jiis native Friesland was strong. 
Together they often made journeys thither; and with German 
simplicity, they kept u]> their connexion with their peasant re¬ 
lations. Now the nature of the riglits jiossessed by the free¬ 
holders of Friesland w^as well suited to attract the attention of 
a thoughtful youth, one of whoso favourite dreams was to colo¬ 
nize now lands, aiul to give new constitutions. The hereditary 
owners of the soil, the freeholders, constituted originally the 
legislative body, and had no sujieriors, in the feudal sense, but 
the State. In this wc have the germ of Niebuhr’s subsequent 
notions regarding the Patricians—the Burghers, the hereditary 
landholders of Ivoine—who held of the State the Ayer Pnblious. 
Again, as to the Ditmarsians, among whom his youth was spent, 
ho was not loath to acknowledge his great obligations to his 
intimacy with their habits. Thus w^e find him saying:— 

“ It is a very great mistake to,consider the Romans as exclusively 
a warlike j)cople. 'i’hcy were essentially farmers ; they loved farm¬ 
ing, and their grcalost men paid much attention to it. Tliis circum¬ 
stance must always be remembered in studying Rom.an History; it 
silone explains a variety of phenomena in their political development. 
IMy knowledge of country life and farming, as well as rny acquaint¬ 
ance with the Ditmarsians, have greatly assisted me in my historical 
inquiries. Those Ditmarsians were a very peculiar race—as galhint 
lovers of liberty as ever existed.”— fJeber, p. 107. 

Then the habits of his (juiet domestic life, without Impairing 
the sense of the humorous, ip which he always found great en¬ 
joyment—good caricatures exciting in him side-splitting laughter, 
{LebensnachrichfeUf vol. i. p. 340,)—saved him from plunging 
into the frivolities, or the more debasing pursuits of fashion and of 
pleasure. And, in this resj>cct, even in his early career, e.specially 
in the house of Count Schimmelmaiin, his temjitations were great. 
Niebuhr’s home was ever associated with his books. Ilis re¬ 
laxation was study, and learning was his amusement when it 
was not his professed occujialioii. 

Ilis memory was extraordinary. On one occasion Lieber 
(p. 94) expressed his astonishment when he found that Niebuhr 
was as well, acquainted wdth the bye-ways, remains of wells, 
paths over high ridges, and other minute details in tile topo¬ 
graphy of Greece, as if he had been there. “ Oh,” said Nie¬ 
buhr, “I never forget anything I once have seen, heard, or 
read.” His biographer confirms this— 

“ riis memory was so extraordinary, that he almost never forgot 
anything that lie had read or heard; and it united a readiness in 
the most minute references, with the faculty of weighing and combin- 
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ing aucalogics apparently remote. In order to put the extent of his 
memory to the proof, when he was in Copenhagen, his first wife and 
her sister amused themselves witli taking up Gibbon, and question¬ 
ing him, from tlie index, on the most unimpoi'tant particulars. They 
continued this for a considerable time till they were tired of it, and 
gave up the hope of finding a single instance of error, or, in a single 
instance of convicting him of failing in a knowledge of the complete 
connexion between the subjects on which he was questioned. And 
all this examination was carried on while he was engaged in another 
employment—some light piece of writing.”— Le,be)muvch'icliU,' vol. i. 
p. 346. 

Ilis knowledge of languages was most extensive. The elder 
Niebuhr in a letter to a friend, (^Lebenstiaahrichten, vol, i. j). 
30,) mentions that his son, who was then at Memel, had learned 
.seventeen European languages, besides Hebrew, Persian, and 
Arabic. This is confirmed by Niebuhr’s own statement.. Lie- 
ber thus writes of liim, while at IJornc, in 1822 ;— 

“ 1 (Lieber) had found a Russian grammar and some Russian books 
in his library, and asked him, if lie had ever studied that language ? 
lie said, ‘Oh yes, 1 would not leave the w'hole Slavonic stock of 
languages untouched; and I wished to understand all the Exiropean 
languages at least. Every one may learn them; it is easy enough 
after wc once know three. I now understand all the languages of 
Europe pretty well, not excepting my own German, only those Sla¬ 
vonic idioms excepted. I have not read much in them ; only I know 
them.’ .... Do you speak most of the languages you know ? 
I asked, ‘ Yes, nearly all,’ he replie<^ ‘ except the Slavonic idioms, 
as 1 told you.’”— Lieber^ p. 76. 

TIis was not mere amateur scholarship. This superficialism 
to which he was much exposed by the liberty of study in 
which he roamed in his early years, was prevented by his reten¬ 
tive memory, his intercourse with great scholars, his habit of 
investigating the depths of every subject before him, his innate 
love of the real, and his labbrious habits. He never ceased to 
be a scholar, even when he was busiest as a statesman. That 
he is entitled to the very highest ranL as a Philologer, is abund¬ 
antly proved b^ his writings in the Jihemisch Museum^ a publica¬ 
tion which, with the aid of Professor Brandis, he conducted at 
Bonn, afler his return from Rome, in 1823. To many of them 
the English reader has access, in translations which appeared in 
the Classical Journal and the Philolo^cal Museum. Of course 
his scholarship was both deepened and extended as he advanced 
in yearn. But the highest expectations must have been early 
formed of him, when the collation of manuscripts was intrusted 
to him at the early age of seventeen. And wliat use he made 
of his habits, thus acquired, may be known &om the fact, that 
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to him we are indebted for the discovery (at Verona, when lie 
was on his road, as Prussian Ambassador, to Home, in 181()) 
of the remains of the Homan Jurist, Caius, and at Rome of less 
important portions of the writings of Cicero and of Livy. Above 
all—his most material service to scholarship, apart from his His¬ 
tories—he not only edited the first volume of the now edition of 
the Byzantine Historians, but it was at his suggestion that this 
stupendous work was undertaken by the Berlin Academy. It 
is a rai’o distinction, that on the title-page of each volume 6f 
such a work such a body of literati should have pride in in¬ 
scribing, as its best recommendation and introduction, 

CoNSiLio B. G. Niebuhr, C.P. 


But he was not a mere philologer, he revelled in the spirit 
as well as the form of languages, and brought their essence to 
bear on his theme. Thus, he was deeply imbued with a love of 
Shakspeare. llis friend Boie tells an interesting incident of his 
reading to the parents of Niebulir Shakspeare’s ])lay of Macbeth, 
without thinking of the boy who was present, then not seven 
years of age, till ho observed what an effect it had upon him. 
J5oic then took the trouble of explaining the drama to him, and 
seemingly with some difficulty convinced him that the witches 
were only the creatures of the poet’s fancy, l^o his groat as¬ 
tonishment, the father produced to him some time afterwards an 
accurate account of all the essential circumstances of the play, 
written by the child on seven sheets of paper. Niebuhr wept 
when his father asked to see what he was doing, through fear 
that he had not done it right. See how the impression abides 
with liim till the close of life. Forty-five years afterwards he 
commences a lecture thus:— 


“ Shakspeare has connected awful phenomena of nature with the 
occurrences in the moral world, as Thucydides connects the physical 
phenomena of the Peloponnesian War with the moral condition of the 
people. During the second Punic War the earth was shaken by ex¬ 
traordinary convulsions and fermentations w'hich were going on in its 
bowels; and Pliny says, that in one year fifty-seven earthquakes 
were reported at Home—a greater number than has ever been ob¬ 
served before in so short a period.”— Schmtts*s Edition of Lectures^ 
vol. i. p. 185.* • 

The range of his education enabled him to combine and com¬ 
pare matters bearing intimately on the pliysical facts of history; 
and, in estimating the truth of many statements made by tne 
early historians, it is desirable, indeed it is sometimes necessaiy, 
to know something of the sciences that are founded upon ob¬ 
servation. We have not space for the lengthened illustrations 
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wliicli this subject would require. We would merely remind 
the readers of Niebuhr of his remarks on the Cyclopian cities, 
the draining of the I'aHis Allxuia, and other similar passages. 

It adds no small weight to the proofs of his qualifications, that 
lie seems earl}’^ to have cherished the idea of history—and that 
]itoman history—as his proper vocation. Thus he writes home 
from Kiel, on the 2d August 1794, (when discussing his philo¬ 
sophical studies) :— 

“ But iny vocation is history; and philosophy, whe.i once ac¬ 
quired, I will })erhai)s make to act as her handmaiden.”— Lebeimimk- 
rtchten, vol. i. p. 51. 

To these philosophical studies he had (hwotod himself with 
much assiduity at the bidding of Dr. llensler, whom, at his first 
introduction, he had startled with the germ of those ideas which 
afterwards found a place in his history. Thus he writes home 
from Kiel on the llth May 179^ •— 

“ My ideas on tlic origin of the Gi’cc.k nuics, the history of the ex¬ 
tension of the Greek cities, and c.^pocially iny ideas on the oldest 
movement made by the nations from west to east, are new to him, 
and probable, lie advised me to bring them into as distinct a form as 
possible. But he will, at tirst, permit mo to engage almost in no 
other study than philosophy; the other I must give up, or at least 

devote but little time to il.” — Thid., p. 40. 

% 

Niebuhr repeatedly returns to the same subject in his letters 
from Kiel. U'o have the qualifications of a statesman, accord¬ 
ing to the notions of Bolingbroke, is one of his aims—and this 
to ])lease his father, who, at first, could not bear the notion of his 
betaking himself to a literary life. But there is a strong under¬ 
current of historical lore runnuig through all his thoughts and pur¬ 
suits. It has often been remarked, and it deserves notice here, that 
to a cherished profession, or to a favourite pursuit, all our asso¬ 
ciations are directed, whatever may be our present employment. 
As the geologist sees in rocks principally lcs.sons or illustrations 
of a former world, and the agriculturist looks on them mainly as 
the enemy of the plough and the waving crop, and the lover of 
the picturesque views them as the crowning glories of the wild 
and the sublime, or as Brindle}’’ looked on rivers only^as feeders for 
canals—so does each man, whose mind is intent on one object, 
assimilate, to use a physiological term, all his mental nonrisliment, 
so as to become part and parcel of his leading idea and pursuit. 
Hence Niebuhr, in Meldorf, Kiel, England, Copenliagen, Berlin, 
wherever he was, however engaged, in study or in flight, or in 
acth'c financial labour, assimilated all to history:—not, perhaps, 
at first distinctly; for we find this in Lieber (p. 65) :— 
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“ My early residence in England gave me one important key to 
Homan history. It is necessary to know civil life by personal obser¬ 
vation, in order to understand such states is those of antiquity. I 
never could have understood a number of things in the history of 
Home without having observed England.—Not that the idea of writ¬ 
ing the history of Rome was then clear within me ; but when, at a 
later period, this idea became more and more distinct in my mind, all 
the observation and experience I had gained in England came to my 
aid, and the resolution was taken.” 

Like all great students he meditated more than he per¬ 
formed. As he trusted much to his stupendous memory he 
seldom finished any outline on paper, lie conceived first, and 
then, with the whole subject in his head, embodied the results in 
writing. But there were found in his writings notes of what he 
intended to do—in very various departments—in politics, sta¬ 
tistics, finance, history, and jurisprudence. It is interesting to 
notice in some of them the germs of his after-productions. 
Thus there was found, after his death, among his papers a note, 
which his biographer-refers to the year 1802 or 1803, while 
lie was in Copenhagen :— 

“ Works wdiich I have to complete :—1. The Dissertation on the 
Roman Demesne Lands. 2. A Translation of Extracts (ausziujliche 
Uberse.Uuny) from El Wakidi. 3. History of Macedonia. 4. Exhibi¬ 
tion of the Roman Constitution in its ditl'went epochs. 5. History 
of the Decline of the Achaean League, of the Social War, of the 
Civil AV''ar of Marius and Sylla. G. Of the Constitution of the Greek 
States. 7. Of the Reign of the Caliphs.”— LeheiismtchridUen^ vol. i. 
p. 318. 

Though he joyfully agreed to lecture at the opening of the 
university of Berlin, it was not till the September of that year 
that he had fixed upon his subject, and the course was to com¬ 
mence on the 1st of November. When be did begin, he threw 
himself on his subject' dtli his whole soul, w'itli the impetuous 
delight of a mind like his wlien it has at last found freedom to 
pour out the collected stoi’e of years, gathered from all sources 
of learning, and from the acutest observations of living, real men. 

Tlie political life of Niebuhr, the experience which he had h.ad 
of finance, of troublous times, of arms and of revolutions, the 
references which he was called upon to make to the various iii- 
tprests of his country, and of its connexions with other nations, 
his varied experience in delicate negotiations, combined with an 
incredible quickness of judgment, keen powers of observation, 
and great eompreheiisivoncss of grasp, caused the past, when 
once fabricated and pieced together by him from fragments, to 
other eyes disjointed and valueless, to start up, like a Jiving 
tiling, full of lineament, distinct, real. Hear himself on this 
qualification;— 
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“ The great misfortune has been tliat, with one or two exceptions, 
those who have wriltcn on Uoman history either had not the stuff for 
it, or they were no statesmen. Yet no one can write a history of this 
people without being a statesman, and a practical one too. * * * 

No wonder that so little has been done in Roman history; for a Ro¬ 
man historian ought to be a sound and well read philosopher and a 
practical statesman.” 1 [Lieber] asked whetlier some periods of Ro¬ 
man history did not require also military knowledge 1 M. Niebuhr 
answered:—“ Roman history can be understood by a statesman who 
is not a general, but not by a general who is no statesman; for it is the 
growth of the law which constitutes the essential part of Roman history. 
Military knowledge, in a consider.ible degree, is always necessary, 
I admit; but then this may bo obtained without one’s being neces¬ 
sarily a soldier.”— Licher, p. C7. 

No less an authority than Dr. Arnold thus writes of the poli¬ 
tical knowledge of Niebuhr:— 

“ In all such questions he is to me the greatest of all authorities, 
because, together with an ability C(iual to live highest, he had a uni¬ 
versal knowledge of political history, far more profound than was ever 
possessed by any other man.”— Arnold's Life and Coj'i'espondeucc, vol. ii. 
p. li)2. 

Niebuhr’s political notions were of a mixed nature. lie had a 
strong bias to frocdoni, but not to a freedom oi' forms. His love of 
the real, his experience of the horrors of the French Revolution, 
his observation of the manly inh.abitants of the Ditmarschen, his 
admiration of England, all combined to make him recognise in 
the old Roman struggle for plebeian independence, where men of 
law-honouring, iiju’ight minds, strove strenuously, constitution¬ 
ally, and triumphantly, for self-government, and the evolving of 
rights already possessed, the model of all attempts at rational 
and genuine freedom.* Thus he says:— 


* Ho was for some time political (tr finance tutor to the then Crown Prince, 
now the King of Prussia. How far may the seiitinvcnts of the mob-hating, 
rational-frcedum-Ioving, form-despising Niebuhr have acted upon his pupil ? 
It may be interesting at this time to select . nc from many passages in Niebuhr’s 
letters regarding—^the future Emperor of Germany, 'fhe extract is from a 
letter to his fi’iciid IMadaine Hensler, dated Berlin, 17tii Decemher, 1014 :—** T have 
several ti^ncs before this intended to sit down for tlio purpose of telling you the 
pleasure afforded me by tlie horn's spent with tlie Crown Prince, but 1 have been 
hindered by interruptions or by work. I am glad when the day comes on which 
to go to him. He is attentive, iiiqui»tive, full of interest—and all the princely gifts, 
with which nature has so richly enuowed him, unfold themselves in these hours 
before mo. ‘Our work often takes a turn to conversation, but never to gossip, and 
there is no loss in consequence. His playful manner presents no hindrance to deep 
interest, and his heart is stirred as profoundly as his imagination flies with light 
wing. He seeks conviction and correction without in any way surrendering to mere 
authority. I have never seen a finer nature in a young man.”— Lt-bensnadtrielaen, 
yol. ii, p. 127. 
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*'• In most of the late attempts at establishing free institutions nations 
have committed the great mistake of seeking liberty in the legislative 
branch only, or mainly; but liberty depends at Icastasmuch upon the 
administrative branch as upon any other. The English are the only 
modern European nation who have acted differently; and the freedom 
of North America rests upon this great gift from Old England even 
more than on tlie representative form of her government, or on any 
thing else .”—Liebery p. G3. 

This is the key to Niebuhr’s opinions on ancient and modern 
governments—his contempt of mere forms of freedom, and his 
approval of self-control and self-development in tlie various 
j)arts of a constitution. Indeed, his views in this resj)cct mad© 
him take up an isolated position from both court and reformers, 
lie disliked the hureancracy of the former, and he feared the 
theorizing, rashness, anil unreal visions of the otlier. 

The last point which we have room to notice is the independ¬ 
ence of thought generated by, his homo education and solitary 
musings—be it remcinbered tliat the only classical training 
which lie had in a discijilincd, orderly way, was for about a year 
and a half at JMeldorf—combined with the check upon this ex¬ 
ercise by his intimacy and corresjionilcncc with learned men of 
all countries; as in earlier days, with Voss and Klopstock ; there¬ 
after with Jacobi, Schlosscr, Stolberg, Valkenaer; then in a 
literary club at Eerlin, with Spalding, Buttmann, Iloindorf, 
Scdileiermaeher, not to mention JJdckh, Savigny, and the whole 
host of the literatissimi of (lerraany, irresistibly attracted by 
the new views of the ex-tinancicr and statesman, who had nego¬ 
tiated treaties of great national importance, and yet was most 
ambitious to be known as a simple man of letters—whose cherished 
])atent of nobility was the recognition of his claim as the upbuilder 
of historic truth.* 

As we are anxious to glance at the works whoso names arc 
prefixed to this Article, we have no space to dwell on the claims 
of Nicbulu- to occupy the rank of the restorer of the truth of 

* “ I [Niebnlir] have been asked whether I wish for a title of nobility! I 
never could bring myself to accept of such an offer. I should feel as if 1 were 
insulting the memory of iiiy futlier, whom I am far from resembling.”— Lieberf 
j>. 13>^. His faflicv had refused a title of nobility from the Danish Gorernment. 
When asked by a relation if he had caused himself to be ennobled t —“ No,” replied 
he ; I would not offer my family sucli an affront,”—P. 32 of Mre. Austiira 
Life ofCarsten Niebuhr. Compare with this the following passage in the Historian’s 
Preface to his first volume ;—“ The further continuation down to the term 1 have 
now set before me, 1 may, if it please God, and his blessing abide with me, con¬ 
fidently promise, although the progress may be but slow. It is the work of my life ; 
which is to preserve me a name not unworthy of my father’s. I will not laaily aban¬ 
don it.”_ Em/tifh Translation, p. xii. He accepted, however, the third class order 

of the Red Eagle and the first class of the Austrian Knighthood of Leopold—both 
being bestowed on him for his services at Rome. 
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Homan history, either in its early periods or in its constitutional 
development. We may return to this subject, and show wherein 
consists the j)cculiarity of his views, chiefly with the view of ex¬ 
amining how far subsequent research, conducted after his own 
fashion, has served to confirm or to reverse his decisions. One 
remark, in the meantime, we may be permitted to make. It is 
a common rule to judge of a man’s skill, in matters which we do 
not know, from his power or discrimination in those with which 
we are acquainted. In the early history of Rome, nn ordinary 
reader might be puzzled to decide on Niebuhr’s success. But in 
the third volume of his History he reaches a period where every 
scholar of tolerable acquirements may judge for himself. And 
we think that it will be admitted by all competent judges, that 
it is impossible to read this portion of the History without feel'- 
ing that Niebuhr is depicting real men and real events—unos¬ 
tentatiously grouping and painting marches and battles, as if he 
had been an eye-witness — and,, realizing to our imagination 
scenery with which he had become personally familiar, as, to be 
sure, he had. We may quote the opinion of Arnold on this 
point. 

“ It is since I saw you tliat I have been devouring with the most 
intense admiration the third volume of Niebuhr. The clearness and 
comprehensiveness of all his military details is a new feature in that 
wonderful mind, and how inimitably beautiful is that brief account of 
Terni .”—Life and Correspondence^ vol. ii. p. 371. 

Yet it cannot be denied that, especially in the earlier portion of 
tlie History, we have mainly dissertation instead of narrative. 
While the purely historical portion will always command atten¬ 
tion, from his admirable power of weighty unadorned narrative— 
weighty from the feeling that what is told is not only true, but the 
matured conviction of a truthful genius—we must confess that we 
entertain a suspicion that the earlier portions Avill be reserved for 
the scholar to study—a quarry from which others, such as Arnold, 
will dig the materials wherewith to rear less complicated struc¬ 
tures. 

It is fortunate, in these circumstances, that Niebuhr’s Lectures 
do not labour under this disadvantage. Their liferary history 
is, briehy, as follows :— 

When Niebuhr, in 1823, returned from his Roman embassy, 
he found, after a short visit to Berlin, that a permanent resi¬ 
dence there would be, for political reasons, an unpleasant one. 
He retired to Bonn, where he continued till his death in tlanu- 
ary 1831, with an interval of some six months, spent at Berlin 
in 1828, at the desire of the king himself. Being a “Free As¬ 
sociate” of the recently-erected university of Bonn, he com- 
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menceci, in the summer session of 1825, to lecture on Greek 
history. Thereafter, till Lis death, with the exception of the 
time during which he was at Berlin, he discoursed regularly on 
various subjects, devoting tlie fees derived from the lectures to 
the maintenance of poor students, and the institution of univer¬ 
sity prizes. On lioman history he delivered two memorable 
courses :—the one, in the winter of 1826-7, embraced a philo¬ 
logical inquiry into the sources of Koman history, .and carried 
down the course till the time of Sylia;—tlic other occupied the 
winter and summer scs.sions of 1828-9, and extended over the 
whole pcrioil of Roman history, down to the fill of the Western 
Empire. Dr. Leonhard Schmitz had been a student of Niebuhr’s 
during the last course. lie had mi intense admiration of the 
gre.at historian ; and having become a resident in London, he 
had, in co-operation witli Dr. William Smith, the editor of two 
Dictionaries illustrative of ancient literature, which mark an era 
in the scholarship of this counjry, translated the tliird volume of 
the history. lie was ^struck with the thought that Niebuhr's 
views w€;re much more likely to become familiarly known 
through his Lectures than his Jlistory, and he suggested the idea 
to his family in Germany; but as Niebuhr did not w'rito out 
his Lectures, their publication could only be effected from notes 
taken by the students. The friends of Niebuhr were afraid of 
sacrificing the great master’s fame, .and refused to stir in the 
matter. Fortunately for the world. Dr. Schmitz took heart of 
grace, and collected in Germany, for collation, and to ensure 
completeness, a number of notes of the last course of lectures. In 
1844, England gave the learned world the first view of the German 
Niebuhr as a lecturer on liistory. A wretched translation of the 
work into German alarmed and roused the friends of Niebuhr, 
and they had recourse to the same ])lau as that first adoj)tcd by 
Schmitz—the collection of notes. The first volume appeared in 
1846; but it is to be distinctly noted, that, with the exception 
of a portion, the German publication broke ground at a period 
different from that opened up by Dr. Schmitz. He had justly 
deemed that the English public would be most interested in those 
views of Niebuhr which his History had not embraced, and, accord¬ 
ingly, he gave only the Introductory Lectures on the sources of 
Roman history, and the later period of the history itsclfj from the 
First Punic War. Thus England had,—1. Niebuhr’s view's of the 
sources of Roman history in the Lectures; 2. his Jlistory extended 
in three volumes to the First Punic War; 3. his views of the 
history from the First Punic War to the time of Constantine, 
were given in the remaining part of the Lectures. Matters might 
have rested here, but the German editor commenced regularly 
from the beginning; and as many readers might desire to have 
Niebuhr’s views completed in the form of Leetjures, Dr. Schmitz 
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translated that portion of the German work which he had previ¬ 
ously left nntouche<l; and, besides, as we have ascertained from 
examination, he has added many important passages from the 
fuller manuscripts in his hands. Any one who is aceiuaintcd 
with the method in which students take notes, will tinderstand 
how much one set may differ from another; and these dif¬ 
ferences were heightened, in the case of Niebuhr, from the 
peculiar qualities and characteristics of the man. With his 
higli-pitched—to speak profanely, his squeaking voice—his 
small person,* and also with his enthusiastic, impetuous tem¬ 
perament, and his inexhaustible store of illustration—his ])erfect 
command of his subject and his consciousness of power, he 
])Ourctl forth such a torrent of narrative, comment, dis(juisiLiou, 
])ersoual anecdote, description, eulogy, vituperation, (for he 
w'as too often in extremes, his dramatis persomv being devils or 
angels)—that he quite took the breath from the wondering 
Teutons. But what one sot of notes lacked another supplied, 
and by full (Collaboration, a remarkably accurate rejwrt was sup¬ 
plied. Our confidence is confirmed by the following circum¬ 
stance. Dr. Schmitz’s publication, and that of Germany, so 
far as the Introductory Lectures are concerned, were derived 
from totally different sources. Indeed, in the portion of the 
Lectures first published in Germany, and re-produced by Dr. 
Schmitz, it is evident that -the book, as we have it, is not 
a mere translation of the German, but partly derived from 
it, and partly from another set of notes altogether. And 
yet the agreement between them, in the main, places the 
faithfulness of the reporters beyond all question. In this we, 
in England, have the advantage. Wherever there was mat¬ 
ter ill the German notes, not to be found in those in this 
country, the deficiency could be easily supplied, by trans¬ 
lating the additional matter. But wherever the German notes 
are cleficient the case is altered. The German edition is bound 
to give not only what Niebuhr said, but how he said it; 
and to translate from English into the Niebuhrian dialect, 
would both bo impossible, and, ])ossible, too dishonest to be 
thought of for a moment by his friends.f The threp volumes 

* A lively Picture of Niebuhr is given by Dr. Arnold .—Life and Correspond¬ 
ence, vol. ii. p. 388. 

All Niebuhr’s Lectures are, we are glad to learn, in the course of publication. 
Two volumes of Lectures on Ancient llistory, luid on the history of “ The Lost 
Forty Veal’S,”—referring to the French Revolution—have already appeared in 
Germany, llis family have with great good taste, and a promr regard to their 
father’s fame, committed the translation, as a sacred charge, to Dr. Schmitz. This 
we learn from a notice at the end of the Vortrdffe, &c., vol. i., by the editor. 
Dr. Isler. 

By the way, no notice whatever is taken of Dr. Schmitz's services in the new 
translation. Is this usual with literary men ! 
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containinff the Lectures, thus parti v originating witli, and partly 
enlarged by Dr, Schmitz, are in a high degree refreshing, in¬ 
teresting, and impulsive to the highest niolhods of historical in¬ 
vestigation and pursuit. They place the lecturer, with all his 
powers and peculiarities, vividly before ns. The style is clear, 
unaffected, and uninvolved. From Dr. Schmitz’s remarkable 
command of our language and its idioms, from his scholarship 
and his intimate acquaintance with the subject, as evinced 
by his own History of Rome, he has been enabled to confer a 
signal service on the scholars of this country. lie has done 
more. He it was wdio gave the Germans themselves the means 
of stam])ing perennially on their University history the ver}*- 
form and ])ressure of one of the largest minds that ever graced 
their annals. 

We were therefore somewhat surprised when we saw a iicw 
translation announced. Not only had Dr. Sclimitz earned the 
gratitude of tlie reading ])u|)lic—not only w’oro his labours 
completely satisfactory, l)ut it w'as evident that a new transla¬ 
tion must be defective, for any new doars were precluded by 
the law of cojiyright from availing themselves of Dr. Schmitz’s 
additioiifil matter. And this is often the most interesting of the 
whole. Most of the students laid down the pen when Niebuhr 
digressed, as they thought, into literary gossij) j the wiser por¬ 
tion perceived its value, and followed him through all his remi¬ 
niscences. These hints—these disjecta membra —generally 
the most characteristic portions of the discourses in which they 
occur. Rut now that the new translation has actually reached 
ns, we judge it to be doubly fortunate that we had Dr. Schmitz’s 
first, as the chances arc that with this alone in our hands we 
should have pronounced Niebuhr, when uttering viva voce his 
historic responses, to bo infected with not only the dogmatism, 
but with tlie obscurity of the ancient oracles. Or, it might be 
true of Niebuhr, as of another great man, 

“He wrote like an angel, but talk'd like poor Poll.” 

We may amuse our readers and ourselves w’ith a few speci¬ 
mens of the new translation. 


“ His [Benufort’a] literary and personal imperfections caused him 
to root up the tares with die wheat." —P. 3. 

Original (p. 3) : Das Kind mit dem Rade auszuschtitten—a 
highly humorous idiom, literally, “ to empty out the child with 
the bath.” Dr. Schmitz translates it, “ to reject the wheat with 
the chaff’.” His followers seem to have thought it enough to use 
the same words, no matter in what order. How would they relish, 
Das Bad mit dem Kinde auszuschtitten ^ 
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“ Some verses in it arc taken from Ciaudius Sacerdos, ivho is still 
lying in manuscript in Vieiaui” (!)—P. 25. 

“ VVlieiiever G.'iius stands upon his own, legs, he has no substantiated 
historical statements.”—P. 35. 

“ Wherefore at that time already” {schon). —P. 321. 

So pa-sAf/m in tlie use of schon, the force of which .answering to 
tlie Latin jam time, is best rendered in English by such expres¬ 
sions as—“ even as early as this.” 

“ A fabulist is always an unlearned man, and even a learned one 
would have made here .some mistake.”—P. 327. 

What, a learned fabulist, when a fabulist is always unlearned! 
Our friends must have studied in the land of bulls. Are they 
accurate interj)reters? Then, Shades of Esoj), Phaedrus, Fon¬ 
taine, Gay, Grimm, “ avenge yourselves alone on Niebuhr.” Yet, 
no ; for what Niebuhr (p. 330) really says is, that a falsifier of 
history is always deficient in erudition ; and even a learned man 
would have blundered here.”— Schlnitzs Translation, p. 278. 

In short, if our rctiders wish to enjoy Niebuhr in hroken Eng¬ 
lish, they have a rich treat in this volume. But we cannot pro¬ 
mise them much etlification. There .are manifest traces of care¬ 
lessness even in rendering their author in their own way. We 
shall give one instance. 

“ Afterwards we once find these military tribunes instead of the 
consuls, and Dionysius ni th.at occasion says that it was determined 
to satisfy the plebei.'iiis, by appointing military tribune.s, three of wliora 
were to be patricians, and three plebeians. But th&i'e were only three, 
and one of them was a plebeian " — Schmitz's Translation, ibid. 

On this last clause, which is in the original, depends wholly a 
charge of inaccur.acy m.ade by Niebuhr against Livy; but it is 
omitted in the new Inanslation, and the whole })assagc is thereby 
rendered unintelKgible. 

As the ti’fuislators evidently do not understand Niebuhr’s pe¬ 
culiar views, they consequently cannot reproduce them. I'lius, 
there is a well-known distinction between the connubium, the full 
legal marriage of Roman citizens, and other marriages, which, 
according to law, did not confer the full legal privileges and con¬ 
sequences of the cormubium. It w'as by the Eea: Cgnul^eia that 
this conkubium, was permitted between the patricians and the 
plebeians, though Niebuhr argues that marriages between indi¬ 
viduals of the two orders must have been quite common before 
that time. Whenever he speaks of the marriage sanctioned by 
law, he terms it connubium; other forms he calls by the German 
name, Ehe. Throughout the whole account of the Lex Canuleia, 
the new translators (p. 326) do not ^ve a hint of any such dis¬ 
tinction. They speak of the repeal of prohibition of inter- 
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inamape between patricians and plebeian';” as being a remark¬ 
able change”r-and state, moreover, that this prohibition was 
“ sanctioned hy usage ^ ami yet immediately below, mixed mar- 
ringes from both orders [?] must surely have boon common at 
all times.** Poor Niebuhr I 

From apparent innocence of anything beyond a mere acquaint¬ 
ance with the elements of Roman literature, these translators make 
singularly absurd errors, that arc ludicrous in those who volun¬ 
teer to bo the intcrjn’ctcrs of such a gigantic scholar as Niebuhr. 

Thus Niebuhr refei’s on one occasion (p. 34, Vorfrage) to the 
scholiast cum Ibis (on the Ibis.) The translators arc evidently 
unaware of Ovid’s Satire of that name, {Ibis or in Jhin^) and 
siip])Ose Ibis to be the name of an Author; hence they say, (p. 35,) 
“ The scholiast on Ibis !” 

“ Vopiscus mentions that they [the Anriales Ponfijicuiti] had been 
kept ab exccssu iiomuli, beginning therefore with Ninna ; but this is 
only the opinion of an illiterate ifian.”—F. (J. 

Why, Vopiscus is oho of the authors of the Ilistoriai AugustWy 
and the passage referred to by Niebuhr (which has post exeessum, 
and not ab exccssu*) will be found .at the commencement of 
his life of the Emperor Tacitus. Niebuhr (p. (J) says that ho 
was ungelehrt —but this does not import illiterate ; all the force 
of it is “ deficient in erudition.” 

But more than enough of this: We should probably have 
allowed this curious production to die a natural death, had we 
not been provoked by a disingenuous mis-statement and insinua¬ 
tion in the prospectus, which we are grieved to see issuing from 
the house of a respectable publisher. It is this :— 

“ Our translation is a faithful version of the autliorizod German 
edition, having, like the original, for its sole object, to give a correct 
text, which, as emanating from Niebuhr himself will ever remain a 
standard work; while any additions^ not originating with him, would 
be likely soon to lose their value.” 

We had another motive : We feared that our ingenuous youth 
might be deterred by the uncouth horrors of the interpreters 
from benefiting by discourses possessed of a rare and rich union 
of qualities-•being profound, simple, quaint, original, unaffect¬ 
ed, suggestive, and stimulative. 


* This is no fault of the Translators, as tho German original bears tliem out,— 
saving so far as they were bound to trace their authorities, and unostentatiously 
correct, wherever correction was needed. This ])assage is one of the few that 
do not occur in Dr. Schmitz’s edition. And this reminds us, that one good fruit 
may be produced by tliis translation. We venture to suggest a new edition of die 
Lectures from Dr. Schmitz, embodying, in a consecutive and complete form, boUi 
tlie notes in the names of the German editor and those in his own. 
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Aii'f. IV .—Essay on the Union of Church and State, By Bap¬ 
tist Wriothe^^lby Noel, M.A. Pp. 631. London, 1848. 

No person of reflecting mind will deny that the astonishing 
revolutions of the past year must have materially affected all the 
old relations between Church and State. The whole fabric of 
so(!iety has been shaken to its centre, and whatever may be the 
final result, it is very obvious that the former connexion between 
the spiritual and secular kingdoms, if not destined to be dis¬ 
solved, must, in order to meet the altered exigencies and advanc¬ 
ing demands of the age, undergo some important modifications. 
Great diftbrence of oj)inion, no doubt, still exists among good 
men of various ])artios, on the general question of religious esta¬ 
blishments ; but while some are swayed by the love, and others 
deterred by the dread of change,—while one party may be 
cl<*aviiig with pertinacious attachment to ancient institutions, 
and another may be driven into the attitude of open warfare 
against them,—there is, we firmly believe, another and agrowing 
party, who, averse to join either with the bigot or the leveller, 
feel persuaded that the time has come when the union of Church 
and State, as it now exists, whether at home or abroad, cannot 
and ought not to stain I much longer. 

In our own country, we are satisfied, that so far as true Chris¬ 
tians of all parties are concerned, the question is graduallynarrow- 
ing itself within very small compass. From the extremes into 
which partisans were betrayed in the heat of controversy, they 
have been ajiproximating each other more nearly than they 
themselves may imagine. On the one hand, many of the zealous, 
but candid and conscientious advocates of Voluntaryism, while 
they may still condemn the union of Church and State, and 
may be even more than ever opposed to compulsory endowments, 
are ready to acknowledge that in looking too much at Govern¬ 
ment as “ the creature of man,” they may have overlooked it as 
“ the ortlinance of God,” and may have been tempted to forget, 
though they never meant to abandon, the principle of national 
responsibility; and that now, waiving the question of endowments, 
they agVee with us in holding that Christian men, in their civil 
ami social as well as pensonal capacities, are bound to regulate 
themselves by the Divine will, and act in subserviency to the 
glory of Christ, the King of Zion. On the other hand, the 
most ardent and able defenders of endowments have not only 
been obliged practically to renounce them, but have been insen¬ 
sibly led, from their new position, to take a calmer survey of the 
advantages and disadvantages of that system for which they once 
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contended as pro aris et focis. Without dropping a single prin- 
ciplc for which they did battle within the pale of the National 
Church, they are not disposed to take such high ground in 
maintaining the duty, the desirableness, or the necessity of 
liaving at all times an establishment. They are, in short, more 
anxious to secm*e national religion than to set up national 
Churches ; more solicitous that our rulers should act in accord¬ 


ance with the laws of Scripture than to become themselves stipen¬ 
diaries of the State. Nor arc these more vague ambiguous say¬ 
ings, leaving the parties really as distant from each otner as be¬ 
fore ; they are, we solemnly believe, the utterances of Christian 
minds, touched with “ the same spirit of faith,” and walking 
by the same rule,” because they “ mind the same thing.” 

We may safely advance a step farther, and assert that, in 
Scotland at least, their late struggle for independence, and their 
cx])ericnce of State patronage, have opened the eyes of many of 
the friends of Kstablishinonts to the peculiar perils attending that 
connexion, anti to the iiiefliciency of the most stringent legjil 
securities for the conservation of the spiritual liberties of the 
Church, when these securities have been rather concessions wrung 


from the reluctant hands of despotism than cordial recognitions 
of spiritual independence. And indeed, without at all condemning 
the ])olicy of our fathers in soliciting the sanction of the State to 
their standards of belief and forms of discipline—policy which was 
dictated by their peculiar situation, placed as they were between 
tlie machinations of priestcraft and the usurpations of monarchy, 
—w'e may be allowed to question its general wisdom, and the 
propriety of its application to every period of the Church. In 
the event of any future negotiation with the State, were such a 
thing at all likely, the ancient guarantees w'ould no longer be 
accepted as sufficient. Besides, it would not be difficult to show 
that the formal sanction by the State, of the profession made by 
the Cliurch, is inconsistent with the proper idea of an alliance 
between Church and State. In entering into an alliance with 
any foreign power. Great Britain would surely hold it foul scorn 
to ask her ally to sanction hdr laws. It is enough that the allied 
States acknowledge each other’s independence. Our fathers, no 
doubt, meant nothing more than this; but they calculated too 
much on tlie good faith of men in power; and, with &11 their 
logical acumen in defining the respective spheres of authority, 
they seem to have never anticipated that the magistrate, being 
in his own province supreme, if called upon to give his officim 
impress to the deeds oi the Church, would naturally step from 
the position of the ally into that of the sovereign, and, in the act 
of sanctioning her laws, would regard himself as imposing his 
laws upon her. When the monarch came forward, in stately 
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dignity, to touch with the royal sceptre the Acts of the Church 
of iScotlaiid, it is not surprising that he should have I'elt himself 
for tlic time to bo acting the superior. The danger lay, not 
where our Voluntary friends have laboured to find it, in the al- 
liaiK^e formed between Presbytery and the Government, but in 
the Church submitting her laws to be sanctioned by, and incor¬ 
porated with the laws of the State; instead of demanding, as 
from an ally, a simple and distinct recognition of herself as an 
indej)cndent kingdom. To prevail over her enemy, she allowed 
herself to be saddled and bridled by a treacherous m.-^pire, who 


was sure to turn the transaction to his own advantage. 

Py these remarks, wc do not condemn the securities obtained 
at the Kefonnation for the Protestant reJujion. Religion we 
hold to bo a fair subject for legislation—but not the Church. 
And li(!rc we arc surely entitled to look for a general agreement 
among the friends of truth. It cannot really be held by any 
right-minded Christian that Government has nothing to do with 
religion. 'J'hat sentiment has been distinctly, and, we believe, 
heartily repudiated by many who arc anxious to bo accounted 
Voluntaries. Lot it then bo granted, on the one side, that the 
Christian ruler is bound, in his official character, to regulate 


himself by Christian princij)Ies, to do all in his power for the 
advancement of the truth; and that it is the duty of nations to 


own the authority of the highest Lord. Let us no more hear 
such Pilate-like cpicsti<^>ns started as—What is truth'? or Who 
is to be the judge of it? Then is the way open for the ad¬ 
mission, on the other side, that though religion, as being common 
to both Church and State, ought to be recognised by the latter 
as the best friend of man, and the firmest pillai* of society, yet 
the Church, as being a spiritual and independent kingdom, can¬ 
not be legislated for by another kingdom, further than to have 
her independence acknowledged and settled by law. In this 
simple distinction between religion and the Church—between 
the divine life and the organized body—may not a via media be 
found on which the friends of Christ may yet join hands and 
keep stop in the march of Christian freedom ? And may not 
even the vexed question of endowments be settled among them, 
theoretically, on the same amicable terms ? What repels 
and alarms the one party here, is not merely tlic elevation 
by the other of the mere mode of supporting the pastors into a 
Christmn ordinance, which it must be sinful to violate, but such 


assertions as that the endowment of truth and of error are 


equally sinful, and that in no case may Government grant sup¬ 
plies of money for religious purposes. But few will deny that, 
m certain states of society, tlie endowment of any one corpora¬ 
tion of Christians may become highly inexpedient; ana the 
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question of support miglit be made to rest on the duty of main¬ 
taining the independence of the Church. 

Entertaining such views, it was, we conl’ess, with no ordinary 
interest that we looked forward to the publication now before 
us. The position, tlie character, the principles, so far as hitherto 
developed, of the estimable author, led us to anticipate that, 
“ now, after so long a time,” the Christian world might be con¬ 
ducted to common ground, on which, under the standard of 
“ Union In the Truth,’* all the genuine friends of Zion might 
gather their forces, and dropping their respective banners of dis- 
sidence, might form one universal Free Church of the three king¬ 
doms. Our expectation in this respect has been disajipointed ; 
but the work itself is of too much importance, and bears too 
much on the probable destinies of the Church, to pass without 
our special consideration. 

This volume issues from the press under circumstances of 
more than ordinary interest qnd notoriety. On no mind, we 
arc persuaded, have the mere adjuncts of his recent separation 
from the Church of bnigland produced less impression tlian on 
that of the excellent author himself. To these he has Iiardly 
made a passing allusion in the massive work now before us; 
and those who may look into it with tlie cxjiectation of finding a 
phili])pic on his personal treatment by the Jlishop of London, 
will go away as much disappointed as the crowds who, from a 
similar motive, flocked to hear the farewell discourses at his 
chapel. The Christian public, however, wdll not easily forgot, 
that no sooner had JMr. Noel, with the frankness so congenial to 
his character, announced his intention of leaving the communion 
of the English Church, expressing at the same time a desire to 
remain till his flock ivas provided witli a suitable successor, than 
he was peremptorily silenced by his diocesan. Jf anything had 
been wanting to bring out, with lurid tlistinetjiess, the anti- 
ovangelistic spirit of that Church, it W'ould have bcicn sujiplied 
by this specimen of the infatuated policy of its rulers, who, while 
they will forbear, up to the last moment of their nominal adhe¬ 
sion to the Church, with Anglo-Catholics, even after they have 
avowed their Popish predilections to their superiors, will seize 
the first opportunity to pounce on an evangelical clergyman, 
when, from excess of candour or of conscientiousness, lie gives 
them the slightest pretext for the exercise of discijiline. 

Another circumstance which will intensify the effect pro¬ 
duced by his work, much more than the modesty of the author 
will allow himself to believe, is the high status which he* occu¬ 
pies in the Christian world. In the eyes of all good men he 
shines as a star of the first magnitude. The name of Baptist 
Noel, familiar as a household word, is associated with whatso- 
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ever things are true” in the faith, “ whatsoever things are 
honest” in purpose, “ whatsoever things are just” in conduct, 
“ pure” in motive, “ lovely” in spirit, and “ of good report” 
with all men at home and abroad. Independent of his rank in 
society, the voice of the Christian public has conferred on him the 
insignia of spiritual nobility, and, in despite of his Church, raised 
him to the episcopate of talent and of piety. With such a character, 
as far beyond the patronage of his opponents to confer as it is 
beyond their power to denude him of it, Mr. Noel has occupied 
a position the most favourable perhaps of all others for an im¬ 
partial view of his subject. Born and nurtured in the Cliurch 
of England, of which he has been now for twenty years the po¬ 
pular idol and tlie ornament, he had no temptations to scan with 
invidious eyes the corruptions of that venerable institution,” 
while, at the same time, he has enjoyed the best opportunities of 
becoming fully acquainted with its real condition. To none, 
certainly, wdll his own brethren, who still remain in the English 
Establishment, deploring its abuses, listen with more candour 
and attention. To them his book is sj)ccially addressed; and 
those without the pale of the Church will read it chiefly from 
curiosity to ascertain what impression it is likely to produce on 
those within. 

Few acquainted with the sentiments of Mr. Noel, expressed 
in his former jmblications, will be surprised at the step he has 
taken; all must be interested to know how he lias vindicated 
that step, and what position he now means to occupy. On 
opening the volume with such feelings the reader may be some¬ 
what disappointed. The author does not jirofess to give reasons 
for his procedure; these arc rather left to be inferred from the 
whole tenor of his reasonings. lie lays down ample ground cer¬ 
tainly for his secession, but he dues not explain how he has been 
so long in making up his mind to occupy that ground. In fact, 
the book miglit have been written by one who had never been a 
member of the Church of England, and who wrote rather to 
warn others against entering its gates, or to invite them to “ come 
out and be separate,” than to vindicate himself for having re¬ 
solved, after tarrying so long within the city, to retreat from it 
as far as possible. ^Nor is it very easy to guess the final resting- 
place which he contemplates. All this we might set down to 
that forgetfulness of self which seems singularly developed in the 
ardent and enthusiastic temperament of the author. But we 
have not proceeded far into tne volume before we are struck with 
another peculiarity, not so easily accounted for. The title is 
“ The Uiiion of dhurch and State;” but while the entire argu¬ 
ment of the book is directed against “ the Union,” in whatever 
form it may be supposed to e^ist, the form of Union described is 
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that only whicji exists in the Church of England. Thus, at the 
very commencement, he says:— 

“ I have, then, to inquire, in the following pages, whether it is the 
will of Christ, as deducible from the Word of God, that the Christian 
congregations of this country should receive the salaries of tlieir 
pastors i'rom the State, and be consequently placed under its rnper^ 
intendenceP 

On this side the Tweed at least, the criminal, if not rightly de¬ 
scribed in the indictment, escapes scot-free from the bar. The 
union here defined maybe the English Union, but it is certainly 
not the union of Church and State which ottr reformers recognis¬ 
ed, or which any enlightened advocates of establishments would 
vindicate in our country. It is, indeed, exactly the tJieory of an 
Establislunent upon which the law courts proceeded in condemn¬ 
ing the acts of the Scottish Church, and the prosecution of 
which, in the higliest court of civil appeal, issued in the late 
memorable Disruption. Ilow Mr. Noel, who came so generously 
to the aid of theNon-inttusioiiists on the question of inde|)endeiice, 
should have adopted a theory which, if true, would stultify 
all the conteiidings (»f that party for freedom while within the 
]jale of the National Church, is a question which he affords 
us no means of deciding. He takes the whole ])oint then in 
dispute for gi'anted, and {)rofe.sses only to argne with those who 
hold that “ the State is competent to protect and superintend 
the Church.” We arc driven, therefore, to one of two conclu¬ 
sions—either that Mr. Noel is now convinced that the State 
payment of salaries to the pastors necessarily involves State 
patronage and supremacy, and that, consequently, the Church of 
Scotland before the Disruption took up an untenable position in 
her contest for independence; or that, leaving this point unde¬ 
cided, and assuming that the State de facto claims supremacy over 
the Church, as an inseparable sequence of its support, he 
reasons, in fact, against the Union viewed in this complex form. 
The first supposition would imply such an amount of presumption 
in the absence of all proof, that we prefer the second, more esj)e- 
cially as the whole work is directed against the Erastian Union 
of Church and State as exemplified in England. 

At the saifte time, it is too obvious that, with the Church of 
England in his eye as the beau ideal of “ the union,” Mr. Noel 
is opposed to all forms of ecclesiastical establishments, and has, 
unwittingly, but naturally, adopted, to nearly all their extent, the 
arguments and objections of the Voluntary school. In one im¬ 
portant particular we were i^lad to find him taking up a position 
which shows that he is not prepared to plunge into all the con¬ 
clusions which have been drawn from Voluntary principles. Ho 
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admits “ it may be very true that Governments ought, by all means 
in their power, to advance the cause of Christ,” and says:— 

“ Each Member of Parliament is no less bound to make the law of 
God the exclusive rule of his public conduct. Each public measure 
should be considered with reference to the Divine will; each vote 
should be gi\ en in the fear of God ; and every legislator is called to 
avow that he is governed in all things by the authority of Christ. 
The same principle should obviously govern the united action of all 
the members of the State. They must leyislate and yomm in the fear of 
God^ according to Scripture, for the ghry of God and the good c*' tl\z tuition,^' 
—Pp. 22, 23. 

Tliis doctrine will, doubtless, be hailed by many as depriv¬ 
ing Voluntaryism of its sting, and as admitting the main j)rin- 
ciple which they consider to be endangered by that system. 
Nor do we think that any enliglitcned friend of Establishments 
in this country would hesitate to subscribe to what our author 
states as the last Christian duty of Governments, viz., that “ tliey 
no less owe it to their Lord and Kcdeemer to leave his Churches 
free from all secular control, to intrude no ministers u])on them, 
to impose no tax on the reluctant for the purposes of religion, 
and to use no coercion whatever oftheir subjects in any religious 
matters.” The paragraph following this may well, however, 
startle them, as somewhat inconsistent with the above:— 

“ Thus, if the State were wholly Christian it ought to abolish its 
Union with the Churches. But is it Christian? llow many Mem¬ 
bers of Parliament profess to trust wholly to Christ for their salvation 
from hell, and therefore make his Word their exclusive rule of conduct ? 
If the majority are without this faith they arc unchristian and un¬ 
godly; and the Union between the Church and State is the Union 
between the Churches of Christ and a body of unconverted men—it 
is the Union of the Church with the world. And since all who ai’o not 
with Christ are against him, it is the union of his friends with his 
enemies. The effect of the Union does not depend upon what the 
State ought to be, but upon what it is; and to advocate tlie Union 
because tlic State is bound to bo evangelical, is the same thing as to 
say that a thief should be made the trustee of a property because he 
is bound to bo honest, or that the Lord's Supper should be administered 
to a drunken profligate because he is bound to be virtuous and sober. 
The advocates of the Union coiistantly argue, not from What the State 
is, but from what it ought to be, and infer most erroneously the effect 
of the Union of the Churches with the actual State, from what they 
suppose would be the effect of their Union with the Utopian State. 
The actual State is irreligious, and the Churches are bound to dissolve 
their Union with it.”—Pp. 24, 25. 

The amiable author is certainly guilty of some confusion of 
thought here. The legitimate conclusion, even from his own 
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])roimses, is not that if the State icere lohoUy Chrintum, it on^^ht 
to abolisli its union witli tho Churdies’’—but that, if the State 
ought to bo “ governed in all things by the authority of Cdirist,” 
it toill abolish its union with tho Churches. Tliis may be true, 
or it may not; but Mr. Noel was not warranted to shift from 
this ground, wliicli refers to tlie </uty lying on every State, whe¬ 
ther Christian or not, to the actual character of the existing 
State. Tho question is not what legislators ought to be, but 
what legislators ought to do. None that we know of “ advocate 
tho Uiiion because the State is bound to he evatiyelical f though 
some may maintain that the State is bound to support evangeli¬ 
cal religion. The instances of the thief and the profligate are, 
therefore, out of place. Tho personal character of the rulers, or 
tho actual character of the Government, may be such as to render 
a union with the Church both dangerous and inexpedient. I3ut 
tlie duty of the State, whatever that may be, remains unaflected 
by its character, or by tho coyrse which the Church may see 
nu'ot to pursue. The same error of confounding tho character 
with tho duty of statesmen, appears in his remarks on the “ (Con¬ 
stitution of tho State.” And hero wo roo-ret to find it involving 
him in a statement which, however it might sound on the hust¬ 
ings, comes from tho lips of Baptist Noel on our oars with 
siuijular dissonance. 

“ Is the world spiritual or unspiritu.'il, regenerate or imrcgciieratc ? 
If imspiritiud and unregenerate, why should they choose s])ii'iLnul 
men to represent them in Parliament ? J will add, that it ought not 
to be otherwise. If we are to bo avcH governed, tlie House of Com¬ 
mons should gathci’ to ilself the greatest capacities in the kingdom. 
A religious man witliout talent is no more fitted to bo a senator, than 
a religious man without muscle is fitted to be a blacksmith ; and elec¬ 
tors should no more choose a Christian without sound ])oIiticul know¬ 
ledge to direct tho nation, than a Government should choose a Christian 
without knowledge of navigation or of gunnery to command a man-of- 
war. Our rulers ought to be men of ability, and if they have sound 
morals, this is all that can be generally asked.” 

To those familiar with the controversy which lately agitated 
this country, it must be superfluous to point out the various fal¬ 
lacies lurking under these few unhappy sentences. For tlie 
sake of others, we beg to put the following plain questions 
to our much esteemed author. Granting that the majority of 
our electors are uns])iritual men, docs this necessarily imply that 
tho constituency or State of Great Britain is “ the world” con¬ 
demned by Scripture as “ lying in wickedness?” If so, how can 
Christian men belong to that constituency ? and does not their 
connexion with the State as members of it involve as much in- 
coiigi'iiity as any “ union of Church and Statu” that ever existed ? 

> Ob. X. NO. XX. ? .V 
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Does Mr. Noel not confound “ tlie world” as the secular society, 
out of which he jiiust needs go” altogether, if he would avoicl 
all cojuicxioii with it—^^vith the wond” as the sinful society, 
out of which fc?cripture commands him to go even while he re¬ 
mains in the other society ? Is there any necessary connexion 
between wliat is secular and what is sinful? And arc civil gov¬ 
ernments inevitably sinful because they are inevitably secular ? 
Again, does the prevailing irreligious character of electors release 
tliem from the obligation of choosing as representatives “ men 
fearing God and hating covetousness ?” or are Christian electors 
not bound to see that such men represent them ? In fine, gi’anting 
that “ our rulers ought to be men of ability,” and that religion 
will not compensate lor the absence of talent, does it follow that 
talent will atone for the absence of religion? or are we warrant- 
od to expect that the afiairs of the nation will be crowned with 
tlu; Divine blessing, if conducted without any regard to the 
Divine law?—No! wo may conceive ]\Ir. Noel as replying to 
these f[ueries on further reflection ; these,arc consequences which 
I cannot entertain for a moment, and I now perceive that E 
must bo wrong, and that it must be as much the duty of elec¬ 
tors to choose good men, as it is thb duty of our rojircsentatives 
(not to he good men, but) to act as good men ; for I maintain 
that “ they must legislate ami govern in the fear of God, ac¬ 
cording to Scripture, for the glory of God, and the good of the 
nation.” 

We cannot leave this part of the subject without expressing 
our rcgi;et, that before })rocecding to advocate the dissolution of 
the union of Church and State, our author should not have re¬ 
cognised, more ])laiiily and heartily, the moral character of gov¬ 
ernment as an ordinance of God, and the duty of nations to 
Him who is King of kings and Lord of lords.” It is here, wo 
conceive, that the grand defect of his work lies. In his conclu¬ 
sions as to the duty of the Church in such times as those we live 
in, few will refuse to concur who are not interested in the abuses 
which he has exposed. But in his views as to the duty of gov¬ 
ernments, and of Christians in regard to them, wo can assure 
him he is radically mistaken, and will find himself opposed by 
the best friends of civil and religious liberty. Thewauthor him¬ 
self, if closely questioned, would be the first, we should suppose, 
to shrink from the allegation, that between two candidates 
equally qualified in other respects, it mattered little whether the 
man of mere “ navigation and gunnery” were chosen, or the 
man whose well known character would be his pledge and our 
guarantee that in all his public actings ho would be regulated 
by a sacred regard to the interests of the God of the Bible, of 
the Sabbath, and of the Church. 
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Nor can we sufficiently regret that in the very outset of 
Ills book Mr. Noel should have considered it necessary to 
indicate, in such strong terms, his leanings to the Congre¬ 
gational system of Church polity. In his introduction ho 
has been at pains to define tHe meaning of the word 
“ Church,” ill attemjiting which ho gives too obvious evi¬ 
dence of being more indebted to the late treatises of Doctors 
AVardlaw and Davidson, than to an impartial course of reading 
on the subject. It is surely of small importance to the pi’csent 
question, in what sense the word “ Churcli” or assembly is cm- 
j)loycd in the Now Testament. It is a convenient phrase, which 
is not more sacred than many other scrijitural phrases, and which 
it is no more unscri|)tnral to apply to an assembly of Christians 
united under one form of discipline, than to an assembly of 
Christians united under one roof. IVIr. Noel, however, rejects 
the use of the jjhrnse, “ Church of England,” as if the word 
were thereby profaned, and hts argument compromised. “ I 
shall s])eak of the Ivoman Catholic Churches, and the Greek 
C’hurches, of the ycotch Establishment, of the English Esta¬ 
blishment, or of the Churches within these Establishments; not 
of the Churcli of Home, the Greek Church, the Church of 
(Scotland, or the Church of England.” This might pass as .a 
1 , 1 'ifling peculiarity, amounting, indeed, on the theory wdiich Mr. 
Noel seems to have embraced, to something like a reductio ad 
nihilumy for his new friends, the Independents, would hardly 
acknowledge any of the congregations within the English Esta¬ 
blishment to be Churches of Christ at all. And had we been 
critically inclined, we might have adverted to the inconsistency 
shewn in denying the uso of the collective term Church to the 
religions cstablisliment, wliile he has no difficulty in applying 
that of State to the civil establishment. If we can conceive, and 
may be permitted to speak of the visible complex body, including 
“ tlie legislative and executive powers,” the crown, the ministers, 
Houses of Parliament and constituency, as the “ State,” why 
maj^fWe not conceive and speak of the equally visible body, com¬ 
posed of professing Christians, as the “ Church?” And surely 
it is of the Church as a visible, and not as an invisible society, 
that Mr. Noel"spcaks, -NVlien treating of “ the Union of OJiurch 
and State.” It is im[)Ossible to speak of such a union intelligibly, 
w ithout using the phrase as descriptive of the religious in contra¬ 
distinction to the secular society; and accordingly, besides ex¬ 
hibiting it on his title, he has frequently, in the course of his 
book, been betraj’cd into the expression.* But our author has 


* The following is one example among miiny of this unconBcious forgetfulness of 
his Congregationalism :—If * the earth ’ means the European poptUatiou gene* 
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given still more decided o^’idenco of his leanings to the congre¬ 
gational polity in other passages; aiul symptoms apj)ear of a dis¬ 
position to go more than halt-way even with the Ha])tists. Un¬ 
willing to dwell on this theme, we refer the reader to j)agcs 146, 
212, 325, 436, 460, 480, 5U.^ 

What wo chiefly dc])lore, however, is the effect which this 
nnha])py nltraisrn and indecision of tendency must have on 
the minds of his former hrethren. If deterred from 


following his cxam])lo by the lengih of the ie.iji he has 
taken, they must he all the more content to linger uith the 
abuses he has denounced, when it is seen that, in Mr. Nod's 


opinion at least, there is no intermediate ground, no sure footing, 
between an outrag(>ous Krastiauism, crushing umler its iron- 
liccl every fibre of life and freedom in the Church, on the one 
liand, and on the other, a nomadic unorganized Dissenterism; no 
alternative between the Establishment as it now stands, with all 


its corruptions, and an ecclesiasiical revolution whicli woidd not 
only dissolve the Union of Church and. State, but dissolve the 


Union of the Church hersclfj and explode her into ten thousand 
fragmentary churches, as unlike as unallied to each other, and 
the prospective constitution of which no man could foretell. The 
English mind seems hitherto vmahle to devise a mid<llc path be- 
tvveen the purest despotism and the rankest radicalism in eccle¬ 
siastical matters. We had hoped to find in Mr. Noel’s book a 
more moderate scheme » f reform projected, which might have 
reconciled the t\vn extremes ; but we are compelled to say that 
■we despair of him as a leader in any great movement of ndbrma- 
tion, when w’o see him thus merging himself in the confused 


ranks of existing dissent—descending into the arena, single- 
handed, as the chani))ion not of the Church but of a cha[)el— 
and jdeading, with all the ardour of a neophyte, for a system of 
disunion and disorganization, the utter iin])oteiico of uhich for 
any combined action, oven its veteran suj)porters were bcgiiming 
to deploi’c. 

We shall not therefore follow our author into his lengthened 
discussion on tlie sej)aration of Church and State. We are^not 
aware that he has introduced a single new argument. When 


rally, and < the woman ’ I'eprcscnts the Church of Chri.^t, it sliewa that the Church 
may receive help from the people in any country, but the nature of the help is left 
imdetermiucd. It may be the duty of nations to help the Church in ono way, but 
unlawful to seek to help it in another. It may bo riglit fur them to protect it from 
riolence, while it is wrong to fetter it (that is, the Chunh) by a Legislative Union,” 
&c., p. 12G. This must refer to the visible Churcli ; fur the Church invisible docs 
not admit of being either helped or fettered. 

* “ I do not find in the New 'J'estament any other church court than the 
Church itself [i.«. the congi’cgation] under the presidency of its elders,”—P. 460. 
*■ Not a word is said in Scripture, clearly and explicitly, about the baptism of 
infants.”—?, 436. 
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wc state that Ills reading seems to liave been limited on the side 
of Establishments to such writers as Hooker, M‘Ncile and Glad¬ 
stone, our readers will not feel surprised that he should have 
adopted the views of ^MTardl'iw, Ballantyne, Conder, Gasparin, 
Vinet and Baird.” And when it is kept in mind tliat his idea 
of an establisliment is thoroughly Krastian, that ho argues against 
what he calls the “ State Episcopate,” it need hardly be said 
that our advocates of establishments, whose reading and re¬ 


flection are not “ almost all on one side,” will readily admit 
the force of the “ General Considerations” which ho has drawn 


from “the Constitution of the State,” “the parental relation,” 
from “ history,” from “ Old Testament jirophecies,” and from 
“ the New 'I'estament,” as quite applicable to such a union Jis 
that which he takes for granted. » 

The same remark ajiplies to the latter, and by far the most 
important ])art of the volume, which refers to the “ Effects of 
the Union.” The fearful discj/isures made in this ])ortioii of the 
work, of the inefficiency, the bondage, the corruption, and the 
baneful results of the system, when applied to that particular 
form of the Union which exists in EncrlHiid, are certainly fitted 
to create, and must leave, ti deep imjircssion on the mind of 
every (diristian reader. This Bart is divided into the “ Influ- 
ence of the Union upon Persons”—such as bishojis, pastors, 
members, dissenters ; and the “ Influence of t!ie Union upon 
Things”—such as the number of ministers, maintenance, doc¬ 
trine, disci])liiie, evangelization, union, reformation, religion, 
governiueiit, and other national establishments. Under each of 


these heads the influence of the Union is brought out with great 
power and effect; though, thioughout the whole, no distinc¬ 
tion is ever suggested between “ the Union” itsclfj and “ the 
Union in England.” The impression loft on our mind indeed, 
is the utter hopelessness of seeing such corruptions removed 
while such a connexion cojitinuos to exist. But we regret 
that the author should have exposed his well-intentioned argu¬ 
ments to be met, not by any attempts at I’eforming the Union 
as*it is, but by a volley of counter-arguments in behalf of the 
Union as it should be; and that the odium which his eayosd 
may, with tqp much justice, enhance against the Establishment 
will only be confronted by references to the growing attachment 
of multitudes to the Church established. There is a delusion 


here which, wc fear, the friends of established abuses are destined 
sooner or later to discover; for ifj after such an unfolding of 
tlic depth and extent of the disease, no remedial attempt is made, 
the body must sink into that state of collapse in which neither 
the skilf of the pliysician nor the affection of friends can save it. 
Meanwhile, this concentration of attack upon the Union of 
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Church and State, as the solo cause of all the corruptions of 
the former, savours too much of the empiric and the visionary, 
to prove effective in the proper quarter. It may call forth Jo 
2 m’aiin from a certain class of dissenters; but will the blow bo 
fatal to Establishments ? AVe doubt it greatly. 

The Union of the Churches -with the State is doomed,” 
says Mr. Noel; and, for aught we know, the prediction may 
be a true one, though w'e do not think the prophet has taken 
tlie best way to ensure its fulfilment. Had lie come forth in 
the character of a Keformer of his native Cliurch, doimuncing 
the Union simply because he despaired of seeing her abuses re¬ 
moved while such a species of Union remained, and zealous to 
restore her to a purity and vigour outrivalling the days of the 
S]xth Edward, of Jewel and Latimer and Craniner,—he might 
have enlisted the best sympathies of Old England in fhe cause 
of spiritual indejiendence. As it is, ho has to fight his way 
against English ])atrioti8in as well as English jaide; and the 
issue of such a conflict is more than doubtful. 

The bomb has exploded within the citadel; but the oflPect on 
those within, who still constitute the majority, can only be to 
stimulate their zeal in its defence. It must always be an im¬ 
politic, if not an unfair mode of Avarfarc against tlie corru])tions 
of a Church, to trace up all of these to a single source, however 
profound in error, or prolific of evil that source may be. It 
may be true that the corruptions may never bo effectually re¬ 
formed wliilc that source remains untouched,—- just as the 
wounded warrior cannot be healed till he has been disen¬ 
cumbered of the armour wliich frets the sore and impedes the 
oj)eration : but it does not follow that all the disorders which 
cry for remedy flow from one fountain, or will vanish on its re¬ 
moval. The grand origin of the evils affecting the English 
Church, it might bo easy to shew, lies not in its being an Esta¬ 
blishment simply, but in its having been, to a sad extent, from 
the very beginning, an establishment of abuses. Komish errors, 
never sufficiently purified by the Keformation, were consolidated 
and perpetuated by the despotism of Elizabeth, and have lain to 
this day congealed as in the iceberg of a long Arctic winter. 
Drifted as it has been lately within the influence of another 
spring, '■is tlicrc not some liope of seeing it thawed and broken 
up, and reduced to its original elements 1 And if so, is it not 
the office of all the friends of that Church, and of the truth as it 
is in Jesus, to see that due preparation is made to “ separate 
the jirecious from the vile,” and build up, from among the wreck 
of scattered abuses, a second Temple more glorious, because 
piore spiritual and simple and godlike, than the first ? 

Cut we must conclude our rapid review'. As a specimen of 
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the author s style, we select the followipff passages in which ho 
brings out, with withering effect, some ol‘ the most glaring faults 
of the Establishment which he has left :— 

INFLUENCE OF THE UNION UPON BISHOPS. 

“ From this enumeration of some of the functions of a prelate im¬ 
posed by the State, it is too obvious that a ptistor suddenly raised by 
the fiat of the premier to the prelatic dignity, must undergo tempta¬ 
tions of no ordinary force. How can one, whose position was so 
humble, become at once so lofty without giddiness! Tliat smile of a 
statesman has made him at once a peer, the master of a palace, the 
owner of a lordly revenue, the successor of apostles. Thenceforth he 
shines in Parliament, and moves among the most splendid circles of 
the wealthiest nation of the earth ; or, j-ctiring to his palace, he ad¬ 
ministers within its baronial precincts an extended patronage, wields 
ail absolute sceptre over one-third of his clergy, and by an indefinite 
prerogative, awes and controls the rest; meets with no one to (jucs- 
tion his opinions or contradict his will; and may look along a 
lengthened vista of enjoyments to the more dazzling splendour and 
prci’ogatives of Lambeth. If a man, under these circumstances, is 
not deteriorated, he must have extraordinary wisdom and virtue. 
Put when worldly men ai*c diosen by the Government, and are 
rendered more w'orldly by the disadvantages of their position, their 
distribution of livings, their visitation charges, their circuits for con¬ 
firmation, their private intercourse with the clergy, and their whole 
inllucnce, must check evangelical religion, and add to the numbers 
of Avorldly and unsound incumbents throughout the land."—Pp. 
273-275. 

Tlic following is a severe, but we suspect not an overdrawn 
jiicturc of 

THE PIOUS ANGLICAN PASTOK. 

“ He may exaggerate the importance of the Union, extol ‘ the 
Church’ as the pui’cst and best in the world, persuade himself that 
it is the chief bulwark of Protestantism; he may fill up his time and 
thoughts Avith the duties of his ministry, and may resolve not to read, 
speak, or think on those disputed topics. Thus he may strive to hide 
out the errors of the prayer-hook, and avoid every conclusion re- 
.specting the legal fetters of his ministry, shielding himself under the 
thought that many excellent men do all that he is called to do, and 
that matters so trifling ought not to endanger an institution so ven(;r- 
able and so necessary. 

Symptjj|ms of this state of mind are, I think, common. 

“ Amongst pious Anglican pastors it is common to hear strong 
and even violent denunciation of Popery, which requires no courage, 
because the thundei’ev launches his bolts against a despised minority, 
and is echoed by admiring multitudes. ‘Put the ten thousand practi¬ 
cal abuses within the Establishment wake no such indignant thunders, 
—the nomination of worldly prelates,—the exclusion of the Gospel 
from thousands of parishes in which % the Union ungodly ministers 
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Lave tlio monopoly of spiritual instruction,—the easy introduction of 
irreligious youths into the ministry,—the awful desecration of bap¬ 
tism, esj)ocially in large civic parishes,—the more awful fact, that 
thirteen thousand Anglican pastors leave some millions of the poor 
out of a i)opulation of only sixteen millions utterly untaught,—the 
Latiiful bigotry of the canons, which excominunicalc all who recognise 
any other Churches of Christ in England except our own,—the corn- 
ple.te lusion of the Church and the world at the Lord’s table,—llie obliga¬ 
tion upon eveiy parish minister publicly to thank tJod for taking to 
himself the soul of every wicked person in the parish whti dies with¬ 
out being exconmuinicated,—the almost total neglect of scriptural 
Church discipline,—the tyranny of the license system,—the sporting, 
dancing, and card-playing of many clergymen,—the Government 
orders to the churches of Christ to preach on what topics, and to pray 
in Avhat terms, the State prescribes,—the loud and frcipicnt denuncia¬ 
tion of our brethren of other denominations as schismatics,—the 
errors of the Articles and of the i)raycr-book, and the invasion of the 
regal prcrogJitives of Christ by the State supremacy,—the total ab¬ 
sence of self-government, and therefore of all self-reformation, in the 
Establishment, &c. &e. &c.f all these enormous evils are tolerated and 
concealed. Dissenters are often and eagerly attacked because com¬ 
paratively weak ; but scarcely a tongue condemns the tyranny of tbe 
State towards the Anglican Churches, because the State is strong and 
holds the purse.”—Pp. 309-302. 

The following is his melancholy account of 

THE ACTUAL. SI ATE OF THE ESTABLISH HENT. 

“ If the 16,000 pastors and ministers of the Anglican Churches 
were living according to these divine commands, England would soon 
turn to Christ. 

“ Hut what is the .actual state of the Establlslimcnt? Myriads of 
its members have nothing of Christianity but the name, received in 
infancy by baptism, and retained without one spontaneous act of their 
own ; and millions do nothing whatever to promote the cause of 
Chi-ist. Its 13,000 churches are generally witliout evangelistic acti- 
vit}', Avithout brotherly fellowship, without discipline, without spiritu- 
jdity, Avithout faith. Like Laodicea, they are lukcAA’arm ; like Sardis, 
they have a name to Ha'C and are dead. Of its 16,000 ministers, 
about 1568 do nothing; about 6681 limit their thoughts and labours 
to small parishes, Avhich contain irom 150 to 300=8ouls; while others 
in citiei^ and toAvns profess to take charge of 8000 or 9000 souls. 
And of the 12,923 Avorking pastors of churches, I fear, from various 
concurrent symptoms, that about 10,000 are unconverted men, Avho 
neither preach nor know tlie Gospel.”—^I^p. 568, 569. 

MU. NOEL’S CONCLUDING ADDRESS. 

“ The Union of the Churches with the State is doomed. Condemned 
by reason and religion, by scripture and by experience, bow can it 
be alloAAcd to injure the nation much longer ? All the main })nnciples 
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upon wliicli it rests are unsound. Its State-salaries, its supremacy, 
its patronage, its compulsion of payments ior the support of religion, 
are condemned by both the precedents atnl the prcce[)ts of the word 
of God. Wo h.'ivc seen that it sheds a blighting influence upon pre¬ 
lates, incumbents, curates, and other rnembors of churches. It adds 
little to the number of pastors, it distributes them with a Avasteful 
disregard to the wants of the poi)ulalion, and it pays least those whom 
it ought to pay most liberally. It excludes the Gospel from tbo»i>auds 
of parishes ; it perpetuates corruptions in doctrine; it binders all 
scriptural discipline; it desecrates the ordinauecs of (Ihrist, confounds 
the Church and the Avoi’ld, foments schism among Christians, and 
templ.s the ministers of Christ both in and out of the Kstablishment 
to he eager politicians. Further, it embarrasses successive Govern¬ 
ments, maintains one chief clement of revolution in the country, 
renders the reformation of the Anglican Churches hopeless, hinders 
the progress of the (Gospel throughout the kingdom, and strengthens 
all the corrupt papal Establishments of Europe. 

“ AVorst of all, it ‘ grieves ’ and ‘ quenches ’ the Spirit of God, who 
cannot be expected largely to Ulcss the Churches which Avill not put 
away Ihelr sins. • 

“ Jiiit when it shall be destroyed, Ave have reason to hope that tho 
churches Avill revive in religion speedily. Sound doctrine Avill then 
he heard fi’om most of the Anglican pulpits; evangelists Avill go forth 
into every part of the land; scriptural discipline Avill be restored; 
schisms Avill he mitigated ; Christian ministers Avill cease to be jioliti- 
cal partisans; Ave may look for a larger eftusion of llie S]iirit of God; 
and England may become the foremost of the nations in godliness 
and virtue. 

“ Let all AA'ho fear and love God arise to accomi>li.sh this second 
Reformation. 'I'he Avork Avhich our martyred Ibrcfiithcrs begun in 
the face of the dungeon and the stake, let us, in their s])irit, complete! 
****** 

“ Since many Avill hold back from even an examination of truths 
Avhich entail momentous consequences to themselves, each disciple of 
Christ, Avlio ascertains the separation of the Churches from the tstato 
to be his Master’s Avill, must count it !iu honour to serve him singly, 
if need he, in this conflict. Great events in history have Avnited on 
the actions of a feAv intrepid men. Hampden, by his resolute resist¬ 
ance to an act of tyranny, awoke in his countrymen the spirit Avhich 
secured our liberties. Tho gallantry of Clive saved our Indian em¬ 
pire. Luther long thought and laboured almost alone. 'J^he exten¬ 
sive revival of the last century Avas oAving, under God, to Wesley and 
W^hitficld, Avitii very few companions. Let each member of the 
Establishment, therefore, who comprehends this duty, determine that 
ho will, Avithout wailing for the decision of others, do his utmost in 
the name of Christ to secure the freedom of the Anglican Churches 

ironi the shackles of the State. 

****** 

“ AVitli greater confidence I address my brethren of the free 
churches. There should be no longer disunion or sloth. Indcpen- 
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(Icnls aiul Bapti.sts, "VVcslcyans and members of the Free Church of 
Scotland, let us all, with united voices, from Caithness to Cornwall, 
claim, in the name of Christ, the Christian liberty of the British 
Cluirelies; and this generation may yet see accomplished a second 
llcibnnation more spiritual, and not loss extensive, than the first. 

“Abo\o all, let us take care to fulfil this duty in a Christian 
spirit. No religious cause requires irreligious means for its advance¬ 
ment. Let us disgrace ourselves by no railing, condemn all personal 
invective, and be guilty of no exaggeration, for these are the weapons 
of the weak and the unprincipled; but, uniting with all those who 
love the Tledociner, lot us recognise with gratitude every woik of the 
spirit within the Establishment as well as without it. And with 
much prayer, with constant dependence on the Holy Spirit, with a 
.‘^nprciuc (h'sire to glorify God, and with an abundant exercise of 
faith, liopc, and low, wliich arc- our appropriate armour in every con¬ 
flict, let us persevere in our efforts till the blessing of God renders our 
trimni)li a decisive step towards the evangelisation of tho world.”—Pp. 

Alas, for the Church of England! the first-born of our Re¬ 
formation, and the beginning ot our strength ! Time was when 
“ men would have healed her, but she is not healed !” Time 
was Avheii she might have kept her bulwarks by surrendering 
lier palaces — and retained all her real beauty and spiritual 
eflicienc}', at tbc sacrifice of her trapj)ings. Time was, at tho 
critical juncture of the Restoration, wlieii by a moderate reform 
of her hierarchy, liturgy and canons, she might have retained 
lier emoluments without losing her liberties, mid might have 
seen a virtuous hardwc'i'king clergy, distributed through her 
much loved island,— 

“ In bright succession raised, her ornament and guard.’’ 

Hut in an evil hour, she yielded to the dictation of a perfidious 
and uu})riuciplcd tyrant, who robbed her of her strength under 
])retcxt of advancing her to worldly honours; and now, undermined 
vithin, and besieged without, slm is tain to cling for support to 
the arm of her oppressor. Saving the pledged and interested 
supporters of things as they are, none can believe that this can 
continue long. If the Church is destined to stand, it will be by 
the energies of her own children, awakened to a sense of danger 
and duty by the signs of the times, and demanding a thorough 
reform, both in her relations to the State, and her internal ad¬ 
ministration. If she is doomed to fall, it will not be by the 
assaults of her enemies, but b}- her own weight—by tho plethora 
of wealth and power flowing to tlie head, and forsaking tlie ex¬ 
tremities ; and by clinging, with infatuated fondness, to those 

} )Oiulerons abuses, which, unless parted with, will assuredly drag 
ler downwards with them into the weltering waters of revolution, 
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We Lave never perused a work of litoratnro or science, or 
even one ol’ fiction, with such an intense interest as that with 
which we have devoured tlu; two remarkable volumes now be- 
fiu’e us. We have cheated our mind of its usual food, and our 
body of its usual rest, in order to firasji, by one mental ellbrt, the 
f^reat truths which they teach, and imbibe the noble lessons which 
they convey. Were w’e among the personal friends of Mr. 
oMaeaulay, or did we adopt the latitudinarian views of religious 
truth which he has presented to us in all the fascination of Jaii- 
guage and of sontinicnt, we might have suspected that our judg¬ 
ment was parti.al, and our adiijiration extravagant; but, though 
our Presbyterian feelings have been often offended, and our 
most venerated martyrs but slightly honoured, and our national 
ereeil not unfrequently reviled, yet these })enumbral sjiots dis¬ 
appear, while we .study in his bright and ehxjuent pages the vin¬ 
dication of our country’s liberties,—the character and the fate 
of the sages wlm asserted them,—and the righteous but terrible 
doom of the Princes from whom they were wrung. 

There is no ]>criod of the History of England in which the 
events are so closely related to those of the present day as the 
lew years of oppression and judicial murder whicli constitute 
the reign of James II. In watching at present the revival of 
I’opcry, and in resisting its insidious approach, we must study 
its .sju'rit and its ])ower previous to the Revolution ; and in con- 
tem})Iating our domestic disturbances, and the political convul¬ 
sions which arc now shaking the civilized world, we may dis¬ 
cover their cause and their cure by a careful study of Mr. 
Macaulay’s volumes. In the arbitrary rule of the House of 
Stuart—ill the perfidy and immorality of its princes—in the 
bigotry and licentiousness of its priests—in the venality of its 
statesmen—and in the blood-thirstiness of its captains—wo sec 
the germ that revolutionary tempest v^ hich swejit ijito one 
irresistible tide the otherwise conflicting elements of society. The 
Giant of Reaction, in his most grim and savage form, summoned 
a patient and opiu’esscd people to revolt, and with its scor]>iou 
lash hun’icd one sovereign to the scaffold, and another into exile. 

But while we shudder over the recitals in which these crimes 
are emblazoned, and through which our liberties were secured, 
the mind searches for some powerful principle of action to 
which they can be referred, miy was the prince perfidious, the 
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judge sanguinary, and tlie priest corrupt ? It was because an 
idolatrous suj)erstitioii reigned in Christendom—irritated at the 
]>rogress of Protestant truth—inculcating the heresy of passive 
obcMlieJK'e to kings—exercising an authority over the souls and 
bodies of men—usurping the sceptre, and assuming the ermine 
of the Church’s Head—sealing the ark of divine truth—and 
closing or poisoning the fountains of education and knowledge. 
Ill the lap of this superstition even Protestant England slum¬ 
bered. Truth, secular and divine, had indeed begun to throw 
its mingled radiance among the ignorant and immoral masses of 
English life. It had long before gilded and braced the Scottish 
mind, and raised the Scottish heart to a sense of its duties and 
its wrongs. T’hc noble doctrines of the school of Calvin, w'hicli 
Scripture taught and philosophy confirmed, had been accepted 
as the creed of Presbytery, and formed the basis of its simple 
discipline and worship. Through the unity and jiower of her 
faith, and the indomitable courage of her people, the Church of 
our fathers would have maintained her ground against all the 
poAver of the Papacy, if wielded only by her domestic princes ; 
but the I'liion of tlic Crown of Scotlaml with that of England, 
which in hajipier times has been the source of her glory and her 
strength, threw her back a century in the race of civilisation 
and knowledge. 

A despicable king, in carrying off its Crown, forgot his duty 
to the laud which gave him birth, striving to overturn its blood- 
cemented Church, and launching against its jiriesthood and its 
])eo])lc the formidable jiower of his double sovereignty. Her 
humble temple fell beneath the sword of the tyrant, but only to 
rise again Avith a nobler pediment and a loftier peristyle. The 
same godless ]irinccs Avho had desecrated our altars and slain 
our martyrs lifted their blood-stained hand against the Sister 
Church; but they lifted it in vain, for their dynasty perished in 
the Avreck of the superstition Avhicli they ujiheld. Under a 
I’rotestant lacc of kings, and a Protestant constitution, the 
Sceptres of England and Scotland have been Avclded into one. 
TJieir Churches have flourished and grown together—the one 
rich and j'owerful—the other Iiumble and contented. Their 
literature and science—their trade and their eommcrcc—their 
arts and their arms—have achieved throughout the civilized 
world a gloriou.s and imperishable name. We ha\’^e now nothing 
to fear from perfidious and criminal soA’ereigns, from unprin¬ 
cipled statc.smen, from venal judges, or from sanguinary eliiefs. 
We have nothing to fear from political turbulence. The pro¬ 
gressive reform of our institutions, and their gradual accommo¬ 
dation to the ever-varying- necessities of man, and the ever- 
changing phases of social life, can ahvays be secured by the 
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still less to fear from forei<rii invasion. The ditfusion of know¬ 
ledge, and the local npjn’oxiination and mutual interests of 
nations, have exorcised tlie spirit of w’ar; and slionld it re¬ 
appear, with its iron vizor and its bloody drapery, we have 
bulwarks of steel and of oak that tnay dcly the hostile levies of 
the worlil. Tint we have much to Ibar from that gigantic su])er- 
stition which has so often erected the stake and the scatl’old in 
our land, ajid Avhich is again girding itself for the recovery of its 
])ower. Crowds of its devotees have been long stationing tbem- 
selves in onr towns and villages. Idolatrous altars are rising 
tWek around us. The Upas seeds of l^apal error, long con¬ 
cealed ill the rubrics and liturgies of a nciglibouring Church, 
have already begun to germinate—now hiding tlieir blanched 
vegetation from the eye of day—now rising up in rank hixn- 
riance—now budding under the surplice—now hearing fruit 
under the mitre. The breath of a bigoted luinistcr, or the fiat 
of ail unprincipled monarch, is alohe wanting to plant the 
})oIson-trec in onr land, and I’enew the battle of faith which was 
waged and won by our fathers. 

It is not jirobable that suth a direct agency will be em])loycd, 
but there are crooked lines of ])()licy by which treason finds an 
easier and a quicker path to its crimes. Tliei'c may bo a minister, 
and there may he a parliament, so blind to religious truth, so 
ignorant of the lessons which history has read to them, anti so 
reckless of the teni|)oral and spiritual interests which they control, 
as to supply with the munitions of war the enemies of our Kaitli, 
and thus arm a Catholic priesthood against a Protestant shrine, 
and marshal a wild jiopulatioii against the peace and liberties of 
the emiiirc. Had we at the helm of State some modern Or¬ 
pheus, who could charm with his lyre of gold the denizens of the 
moral wilderness, or some Indian sage who could cajole tlie poi¬ 
son-tooth from the snake in the grass, we might expect by a sti¬ 
pendiary bribe to loose the J esuit from his vows, or the priest 
from his allegiance; but liistory proclaims to us, by a handwriting 
on the wall, what the experience of the nation confirms, that 
every concession which truth makes to error is hut a new but¬ 
tress to support it, and that every shackle which Jioleration 
strikes from fanaticism, adds but to its virulence and ])ower. To 
our Homan Catholic brethren wo would cheerfully extend every 
right and privilege which we ourselves enjoy—to every civil and 
military office we would admit them—with eveny honourable 
distinction we would adorn them. Whatever, indeed, be his 
creed, we would welcome the wise man to our board, and we would 
clasp the good man to our bosom—some modern Augustine 
if he exists—some living Pascal if he is to be found; but we 
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would never consent, oven under tlio tortiirc-boot of James II., 
to |)ay out oi' tlio hard earnings of Protestant toil tJio sti])end of 
a ('atholic priest, or build his superstitious altar, or purchase the 
relics of his idolatry. 

\V"o have no desire to su])port these views by any arguments 
of our OAvn. We are content to refer our readers to the truth- 
sjK'aidng and lieart-stirring pages of a\Ir. ISIacaulay. In his his¬ 


tory of James II., every 


fact has but one meaning, 


every 


evc'ut but one tongue, and every mystery but one inte>’protatioii. 
We here learn that Avith civil liberty Popery cannot co-e.\ist.— 
With Scri))turc truth it is utterly irreconcilable.—AVith the 
faith of science it is at A^ariance.—To the sjircad of edueatifJn 
and knoAvledge it is bitterly opposed.—From the sago eipially as 
I'roin the noA’ic(! it demands tlio secrets of the life and tlie heart; 
and over the domestic sanctinuy, the seat of the purest iind lio- 
lii'iSt of onr affections, it has exercised, and insists ujion exercising, 
the control of a jiarent, and it has Avielded, and insists upon 
Avichling, the sceptre of a god. ^ 

(latlicring tliese truths from the Avork before ns, and enter¬ 
taining the o])inion which avo do of its transcendent merits, aa'o 
c.iunot but j'ceord our satisfaction at the rapid and extensiA'o cir¬ 
culation Avhich it has already obtained, and express the Avisli that 
it may adorn every library and enlighten every family in the 
kingdom. And notAvitlistaiiding the imperfections A\hich in our 
eyes it hears, and the eriors of opinion wiiicli to us it occasion¬ 
ally exliibits, and the hard judgments Avhieh it soinc'times jmi- 
nomices against truths which avo accept and revere, avc Avould yet 
Avish to SCO it in an abridged form, diffusing through middle life 
its great truths and lessons, and Ave should not object to have it 
read in our schools, and studicxl in onr universities, as the best 
history of our Kevolutioii, and the safest expositor of our civil 
and religious liberties. 

As Mr. Macaulay’s History of England is to be brought 
doAvn to a time Avhich is Avithiii the memory of men still liv¬ 
ing,” it will no doubt include the chronicle of the Great Kca'oIu- 
tion, Avhich, at the close of the last c, ntiiry, subverted Eurojiean 
dynasties, and vvliicli, .after being itself subverted, has re-appcarofl 
with redoubled energy, threatening the extinction, or heralding 
the improvement, of every political institution. The path of the 
historian will therefore lie among thorns and quicksands, ex¬ 
posing him to the assaults of vindictive factions—of men rushing 
headlong to change, or chocking the march of that great civilisa¬ 
tion Avbicli the highest oracles have taught us to anticipate. The 
manner in which Sir. Macaulay has traced his course through the 
intricacies of our dSvn revolutionary period is the best earnest of his 
future success; and though ayc sometimes start at what is perhaps 




only tlie shadow of scculfir leanin^^^s, wlirn ho refers to confiiet- 
ing creeds, and treats of ecclesiastical strife, wo yet look foi- 
ward with cbntldenoe, and even with deligiit to his future labours. 
It is difiicultfor a statesman cmI)roned in the ])olitics ol'his own 
day, and counnitted often to party oj)Inions wliieh he does not 
himself hold, to descant freely and consistently on the OAonts of 
other times, and to jn’otect those stern decisions which he ipro- 
noiinces for posterity, from the taint of passing interests and 
contemporary feeling. ^Ir. Macaulay has, in our jiulgmeiil, 
stood clear of this Scylla and (-luirybdis of history, and W(i 
feel assured tluit even his political adversaries will not Aentiire 
to dissert that he has chronicled the reign of James II. with the 
lem[)er of a ])arti/.an, or sought to magnify his ow'Ji political 
o)>mioi*8 by distorting the liicLs or suppressing the truths of 
history. 

The first volume of tlio work, which we sliall now' ))iocced to 
analyze, is divided into //rc cha^)tors. In the //;vY, j\lr. JMacanlay 
gives a comlensod and elegant sketch of lOiiglish liistory from 
the earliest times to fhe Kevoluiion in ItJtlO. In the arrmul 


chapter, he details the leading events in the reign of Clharlos JJ. 
In the third, he ilescrihes tht? state of England at the accession 
of flames II., treating of its statistics, its literainre and science. 


its arts, its agriculture, niaiiufactiires and commerce, the state 
of its towns and villages, and the condition of its population; 
and in the remaiiiiiig tu:o chaj)ters, h<i gives the history of the 
last of the Stuarts, which is continued aiul concluded in the j'm 
chapters of the second ^ohirne. 

The great event of the conversion of the Anglo-Sa.vo)is to 
Christianity is justly regarded by Mr. Macauhi}^ as iho “first of 
a long scries of salutary revolutions” wdiicli laid the foundatiou 
of that noble constitution by whicli England has been distin¬ 
guished from other Jiatioiis. The? jwedomiiiancc of the sacerdural 
over the civil power, which marked this early period of our his¬ 
tory, and which was continued for a great length of time, ho 
conceives to have been a real blessing to “ a society sunk in ig- 
}iorauce, and ruled by mere physical force.” Viewing the ])ower 
of priestcraft as mental, and “ that which naturally and properly 
belongs to ijitcllectual superiority,” he j)ronounces it;, to he 
“ nobler and better than that which cojisists merely in corporeal 
strength and as the priests were by far the wisest porticui of 
society, he decides “ that it was on the whole good that they 
should be respected and obeyed, and that their dominion in the 
Dark Ages had been, in spite of many abuses, a legitimate and a 
salutary guardianship.” Even “ the spiritual supremacy arro¬ 
gated by the Pope in the Dark Ages is hold to'havc been produc¬ 
tive of far more good than eviland Mr. Macaulay reaches the 
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climax of liin juliniratioii, wlion lie expresses his doubt whaCueo a 
pwrr reVojkoi viitjht not have, been found a less eficienf tojent iu 
accomplishing “ that revolution which, in the thirteenth century, 
put an end to the tyranny of nation over nation,, and, that revo- 
iutif>n wliicli, a few freiierations later, put an end to the pro- 
j)Ci‘ty of man in man.” 

Althounli w(3 I’egard these laudations of sacerdotal and paj^al 
supremacy, and of the ])ilf 5 rimages, and sanctuaries, and crusades, 
{iiid monastic institutions of the Middle Ages, as an oblation to 
the ])olitical liberalism of the hour, and as a stumbling-block at the 
very threshold of Mr. Macaulay’s labours, we yet feel some diffi¬ 
culty in reducing such general iissertions into a proposition wliich 
can he fairly analyzed. That the ascendency of wentud power as a 
principle of govci'iimcnt is superior to “ that which consistsinerely 
in corjioreal strength,” or, as elsewhere expressed, to that which 
governs “ by vigour of muscle, and by audacity of spirit,” is a 
truth too palpable to be denied, But when we express it in 
another form, and aver that the government of l\)pery, as exer¬ 
cised in the Middle Ages, was better than that of a purer faith, 
and better, too, than that of the muscular and audacious baron. 


who, in the same age, led his liereditary bondsmen to battle, 
tlicre is not a IVotestant versed in history that will not give it 
an indignant denial. 

The mental power to which wo do homage in the statesman and 
lawgiver is essentially different from the mental powerof the [ndest. 
The one is the cfllatus of a sfod embodied in the sao-e to bless and 
elevate his species,—the other the spirit of Belial displayed in 
fraud and imposture—in false legends and in lying miracles. 
Under the })riestly sway, knowledge was placed in bond for the 
purposes of deception. The ^’icegorent of Heaven encouraged 
crime by absolving the criminal, and the moral and mental power 
which he thus wielded descended unimpaired to his successors, 
and is poti.ntly exercised at this moment over every kingdom 
iu Christian Europe. A purer religion than this—the faith of 
Luther, or even the faith of Pascal and Arnaud, would doubt¬ 


less have been a more efficient agent in the civilisation of man¬ 
kind. But even the audacious autocrat exercised a swviy more 
humane and improving than that of the priest. He laid no em¬ 
bargo upon knowledge—he put forth no claim to divine poAver, 
and ho transmitted none to his race. If ho fell iu battle, a son 


or a chieftain less warlike than himself was not prevented by his 
caste from acquiring and diffusing a taste for the arts of peace, 
and from exercising a milder sway over his serfs. If he returned 
from conquest, he might import some new ideas from his ene¬ 
mies, or bring back some refined or intellectual captive, or intro¬ 
duce into his fastnesses some instrument or process of civilisation, 
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But if the audsicious prince was a less humane and enlightened 
ruler than the priest,—if the prolate 8t. Dunstan was a nobler 
character than the warrior Feiida, whence arose the formidable 
contrast? The priest himself was the cause. lie it was that 
ijitcrccpted the rays of civilisation and science, which Heaven 
was gradually shedding over our race. He it was that selfishly 
converged them into the gloomy crypt of his sanctuary, and dis- 
])enscd them at an usurious interest in magic and in jugglery, to 
deceive and enslave mankind. There was indeed a s})ecies of 
learning which emanated from the hierarchy dnty free. They 
not oidy tolerated but taught the botany of the Imly thorn, the 
osteology of saintly.vertebne, the odt)ntology of the Virgin, and 
the physiology of St. Jaimariiis’ blood ; and eveiy monastery and 
tem])lc had its museum of crowns and vestments, of roj)es and 
chains, of crucifixes and crosses, of teeth and toes, labelled in 
duplicates and tri])licates to establish their mendacious legends. 
It was thus that knowledge ntkstled in the monasteries, and thus 
that science was'contraband in the baronial hall. 

J^id our nan’ow space permit us to continue the discussion of this 
subject, w'c would pres<»nt it to our readers under another ])hase. 
We would direct tlicir attention to the Chronicles of Arabia, and 
the noble Institutions which, durijig the Dark Ages, sprang up 
under the religion of the Crescent. When a corrupt supersti¬ 
tion, as JMr. jMacaulay allows it to be, was blightirig with its si¬ 
rocco currents the green buds of secular knowleo^, and impri¬ 
soning wiiliin their fruit-vessel the long ripened seeds of sacred 
truth, the Caliphs of tJie East, the depositaries of ])hysical force, 
and the heroes of many battles, were introducing among the 
ferocious Saracens the elements of Art and Science, and estab¬ 
lishing schools and academies for the instruction of the chihlren 
of the Prophet. A Christian jdiysiciau, unfettered by iVIoliame- 
dan tests, presided over the academy of Khorasaii, composed of 
men of all countries and creeds. The orthodox Mnssulmans 
indeed murmured at the liberality of their princes, but the Ara¬ 
bian youth resorted to the gymnasium, and neither his acade¬ 
mies nor his colleges were denounced as godless. Such were 
the labours of Almainon. With a “ vigour of muscle, and an 
audacity of ^lirit” not inferior to that of any of the cajitains of 
his age, he drew his sword against his enemies, but he relumed 
it to its scabbard, more eager than before for the instruction and 
civilisation of his subjects. 

As if conscious of the weakness of his position, Mr. Macaulay 
re-states his heresy with modifying expressions, and contents 
himself with the affirmation, “ that that superstition (namely, 
the Catholic) cannot be regarded as unmixedly noxious^* 
which creates an aristocracy altogether independent of race, and 
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compels the hereditary master to kneel before the spiritual tribu¬ 
nal of the hereditary boiidsnian.’’ To tlie proposition in this 
form wo willingly assent. There is no superstition unmixedly 
noxious,—no institution, eitlier social or political, in which 
somethin^ innocuous may not be found. Even in slavery, the 
climax of institutional baseness, we may contrast the African in 
chains braving the horrors of the middle passage, with tlaj^ 
slave spending the rest of his life under the roof of a kind and 
even a (’hristian master. 

Among the causes by which England was, at an early period, 
advantageously distinguished from most of the neighbouring 
countries, Mr, Macaulay, in a very interesting passage, mentions 
the relation in which the nobility stood to the commonalty :— 

“ There was,” he says, “ a strong hereditary arisloeracy, but it was 
of all hereditary ai’istocracies the least insolent and exclusive. It had 
none of the invidious character of a caste. It was constantly receiv¬ 
ing members from the people, and constantly sending «loivn members 
to mingle with the peojde. Any gentleman might become a peiT. 
The younger ^son of a peer was bat a gentleman. Grandsons of i)cc‘rs 
yielded prcccdcmjo to newly made knights. The dignity of knight¬ 
hood was not beyond the reach of any man who could by diligence and 
thrift realize a good estate, or who oonld attract notic«i by his valour 
in a battle or a siege. It was regarded as no disparagement for the 
daughter of a duke, nay, of a royal duke, to espouse a distinguished 
commoner. * ** * (.iood blood, indeed, was held in Iiigli resp(!cl; 

but between good blood and tlie privileges of the peerage, there was 
most tbvtinuitely for our country no necessary connexion. Pedigrees 
as long, and scutcheons as old, were to be found out of the House of 
Lords as in it. Thei-c were new men Avho bore the highest titles. 
There were untitled men well known to have been descended from 
knights who had broken the Saxon ranks at Hastings, and scaled the 
wsills of .Terusalom. * * * There was, therefore, here no line like 

that which in some other countries divided the [latrieian from the 
plebeian. The yeoman was not inclined to murmur at dignities to 
which Ills own children might rise. The grandee was not inclined to 
insult a class into which his own children must descend. * * * The 
constitution of the House of Commons tended greatly to promote the 
salutary intermixture of classes. Tim knight of the shire was the 
connecting link between the baron and the shopkeeper. On the same 
benches on which sat the goldsmiths, the drapers, and grocers wlio 
had been returned to Parliament by the commercial towns, sat also 
members who, in any other country, would have been called no¬ 
blemen, hereditary lord.s of manors, entitled to hold courts, and to 
bear coat arraoui*, and able to trace back an honourable descent 
through many generations. Some of them were younger sons and 
hrotliers of great lords. Others could boast even of royal blood. At 
length the eldest son of an Earl of Bedford, called, in courtesy, by tlm 
second title of his father, offered himself as candidate for a scat in the 
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House of Commons, and his example was followed by others. Seated 
in that House, the heirs of the gmiidees of the realm nulurally became 
as zealous for its privileges as any of the uiiiiible burgesse.s with 
whom they were nfingled. T’hns our democraey was, froju an early 
jieriod, the most aristocmtic, and our aristocivu^y tlic most demor’ra- 
tic in the Avorld; a peculiarity Avhich has lasted doAvn 1.o the present 
day, and Avhich has produced many important moral and political ef- 
tccts."—Vol. i. pp. 38-40. 

After briefly referring to tlic government of the IManlageiiots 
and Tudors, Mr. Macaulay treats of the Keformation and its 
consequencos. lie finds it di/ficiilt to say whether England 
owes more to the lioman Catholic religion or to the Kefonnation, 
and yet lie admits that, “ fur political and intellectual freedom, 
and for all the blessings which political and intellectual freedom 
have brought in their train, she is ehiejfy indeh/ed to the yreat re- 
hellions of the Eaity nyalnst the Priesthood." The origin and ])ccu- 
liar character of the English CJiurch, and the relation in which 
it stood to the State, next passes under review. He points out 
the advantages which flio CroAvn derived from an Establishment 
which inculcated the doctrine of passive obedience, and ilescribes 
the indignation of the Puritans when they saw “ an Institnlion 
younger by many yotirs than themselves, and which had under 
their own eyes, gradually received its form from tlir* passions and 
interests of a Court, begin to mimic the lofty style of Pome.” 


“ Since these men/' (the Puritans,) says Mi-. JViacaulay, “ could 
not be convinced, it was determined that they should be perseenfed. 
Persecution produced its natural cflects upon them. It found them a 
sect; it made them a faction. To their hatred of the Church Avas 
now added hatred of the CroAvn. The two sentirneuts AA'crc inter¬ 
mingled, and each embittered the other. The opinions of the Piu’itan 
concerning the relation of ruler and subject AA'ere Avidely ditierent from 
those that were inculcated in the homilies. His favoindtc diA’incs had 
both by precept and example encouraged resistance to tyrants and 
persecutors. His fclloAv Calvinists in France, in Holland, and in Scot¬ 
land, Avere in arras against idolatrous and cruel princes. His notions, 
too, respecting the goAernraent of the State, took a tinge fj‘om his 
notions regarding the government of the (Jhurch. Some of the sar¬ 
casms which were popularly throAvn on Episcopacy, might jv'ithout 
much diflicultjt be turned against royalty; and many of the arguments 
which weje used to prove that spiritual poAver Avas best lodged in a 
synod, seemed to lead to the couclusion that temporal poAver was beat 
lodged in a paidiamcnt. Thus, as the priest of the Established Church 
was from interest, from principle, an<i from passion, zealous for the 
royal prerogatives, the Puritan was from intei’cst, from principle, and 
from passion, hostile to them.”—Vol. i. pp. 60, 61. « 


On the death of Elizabeth in 1603, the Crowns of Scotland 
and England were united in the person of James I., a mean and 
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pmillaniinous prince, a presumptuous pedant, and a stickler 
for the divine rifrht of kings. Ilis son Charles 1., while he 
surpassed liis father in understanding, snrpajj^cd him also in 
bigotry. Adoj)ting the political theories of his sire, he strove 
to carry tlicin into practice; and in attempting to convert the 
government of England into a despotism, and to establish Epis- 
co])acy in Scotland, he lost at once his life and his Crown. 

“It would be unjust,” says Mr. Macaulay, “to deny that Charles 
liad some of the (pialitios of a goofl, and even of a great pnncc. lie 
wrote and spoke, not like his lather, with the exactness of a pro¬ 
fessor, but after the fashion of intelligent and well-educated gentle¬ 
men. Ilis taste in literature and art was excellent, his manner 
dignified though not gracious, his domestic life without bleinisli. 
Faithlessness was the chief cause of his disasters, and is the cluiif 
stain on his memory. Jlo wa.s, in truth, impelled by an incurable 
propensity to dark and ci'ooked ways. It may seem strange; that Ids 
conscience, which on occasions ol^ little moment was siillieiently 
sensitive, should never have reproached him with this great vice. 
])Ut there is reason to believe that he was perfidious, not only from 
conslitulion and from habit, hut from pjinciple. lie seems to have 
Icarncil from lln; theologians whom Jip most esteemed, that between 
him and his subjects there could be nothing oi»the nature of a mutual 
contract; that he could nol, even if he would, divest himself of his 
despotic authority; and that in every promise which he made there 
was an implied reservation that such promise might be broken in ease 
of necessity, and that ot the necessity he was the solo judge.”—Vol. i. 
pp. 81), 81. 

'With a counsellor like the Earl of Strafford, cruel and im¬ 
perious ill his nature, and a spiritual guide like Archbishop 
Tjiiiid, fanatical and malignant, and the unrelenting jiersecutor 
of Jion-coiiformiiig piety, it was no wonder that the Sovereign 
was hated by his people. Tyranny, civil and ecclesiastical, pre¬ 
vailed. Obsequious judges sacrificed law and equity at the will of 
their monarch, and the Star Chamber and the Higli Commission, 
“ guided chiefly by the violent s])irit of the Primate, and freed 
from the control of Parliament, (which had not been convoked 
for eleven years,) displayed a rapacity, a violence, a malignant 
energy^ which had been unknown to any former ago.” Py such 
ageiicios the opponents of the Government were imprisoned, 
pilloried, and mutilated. The' whole nation was agitated and in¬ 
censed. The jiersoiis and liberties of Englishmen were imperil¬ 
led ; and such was the general despair, that men’who feared God, 
and would have obeyed a righteous king, quitted the country 
which they , loved, and sought and found an asylum in the Trans¬ 
atlantic wilds* Amid forests which the hand of man had neither 
planted nor reared—under the shelter of the oak and the pine, 
whoso pedigree stretched back into primeval times—within the 
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roach of the Indian’s tomahawk, and in iiie junglo ringing with 
the cries of the beasts of prey, did the aristocracy of England’s 
faitli lay the foundation of the cities of the West, and give birth 
to a race of freemen, to avenge on a future generation of their 
opj)ressors the wrongs of their fathers. 

At this emergency the insane bigotry of the King and the 
Primate took the fatal step which led to their ruin. In the 
“ mere w anloiiness ol’ tyranny, and with a criminal contomjit of 
])ublic feeling, they resolved to force \i])on Scotland a liturgy 
more Popish than that of England, and to tliis rash attempt,” as 
Ml’. Macaulay justly observes, “our country ow(‘S her freeilom.” 
A riot took place at the hrst exhibition of the hated ceremonial. 
The nation rose to arms. 1 lie Scots marched into Yorkshire. 


The English troom “ were ready to tear the hated Strafford to 
j)ieces,” and the hapless King was compelled to abandon his 
arbitrary pui’iiose, and call to his aid the wisdom of Parliament. 
The Star Cliamber and the High Commission were abolished; 
the dungeons and ])risoiis wore thrown open ; tlic wickcfl coun¬ 
sellors of the wicked King were impeached. Strall'ortl was im- 
])risoncd, and afterwards executed; Laud was sent to the Tower, 
tried by the Lords, and executed ;* and the Lord Keeper Eincli 
saved himself by flight. 

In order to pacify our justly iinliguant countrymen, Charles 
^isited Scotland in 1(541, and put his sign-manual to an act 
declaring Episcopacy to be contrary to the Word of Cod! Tho 
enemies of Prelacy ^yere thus encouraged to oppose it; and 
when the Parliihuent ro-asscmblcd in (October 1(541, it was 
split into twu formidable parties, the Cavaliers and Kound- 
lioads—the -faction of the King and of the r)eo])le. In tho 
one were marshalled the Homan Catholics—the frivolous vo¬ 


taries of plea *uro, “ who affected gallantry, splendour of dress, 
ainl a taste in the lighter arts ”—t()gothcr wdtli the poets, the 
])ainters, and tho stage-players, “ down to the rojie-dancer and 
the Merry-Andrew.” In tlio other were combined the mem¬ 
bers of the English Church wlio were still Calvinistic, the 
Protestant non-conformists, the municipal cor|K)/ations, with 
their merchants and shopkeepers, the small rural freeholders, 
headed by a •“ formidable minority of the aristocracy, including 
tlic rich and powerful Earls of Northumberland, Bedford, War¬ 
wick, Stamford, and Essex.” The rebellion of the Eonian Catho¬ 
lics ill Ulster gave strength to tho jiopular party. The re¬ 
monstrance of the Commons against the toyal policy, the base 
impeachment of the five leaders of the House, and the attempt 
of Charles in person to seize them by armed force within the 
walls of Parliament, inflamed the zeal of the AVhigs, brought 


* Mr. Macaulay has omitted to tueutiou the trial aud execution of Laud. 
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down upon the perfidious King the execration of his people, and 
forced liiin to fly from his stormy capital, to return only to a 
harsh iitid terrible doom. 

Tlie story of the Civil war, and of the Protectorate of Crom¬ 
well—of the trial and execution of Charles I. as “ a tyrant, a 
traitor, a murderer, and a public enemy”—of the inarch of 
(leneral Monk and the army to London—of the restoration of 
(fluirles 11., and of his triumphal return to the throne of his 
fathers, is briefly and eloquently told by Mr. Macaulay, 

The reign of the restored monarch had an auspicious com- 
mcncemont. Kcculled by the consent of o])posing factions, and 
rcgai’dcd with a romaiitic interest from his personal sufferings 
and advemtures, an opportunity was afforded for exhibiting the 
noblest virtues of a king, and embalming a righteous preroga- 
ti\c in the alfections ami liberties of his people. Put it was 
otherwiso decreed. Charles had neither the head nor the heart 
of a prince. Without the ambition of fa'»nc, he thought as little 
of making I'higland great, as he did of making its people free. 
Without the guidance of faith, Iig cai’cd little about religion; 
ami ^vithout the restraints of conscience, he cared less about 
morality. 

“ lie hud,” says Mr, Macaulay, “ received from nature excellent 
parts and a happy temper. Ilis education had been such tis miglit 
liu\ e been expected to develop his understanding, and to form liiui 
to the practice of every public and private virtues Tic had passed 
through all varieties of fortune, and liad seen both sides of human 
nature. He had, while very young, been driven forth from a palace 
to a life of exile, penury, and danger. He had, at the age when the 
mind and the body are in their highest perfection, and when the first 
cfl'ej’vcsccncc of boyish passions should have subsided, been recalled 
from liis wanderings to wear a crown, lie had been taught by bitter 
experience how much baseness, perfidy, and ingratitude may lie hid 
under the obsequious demeanour of courtiers. He had found, on the 
other hand, in the huts of the poorest true nobility of soul. When 
w’ealth Avus offered to any who would betray him ; when death was 
denounced against all who should shelter liim, cottagers and serving 
men had kepi his secret truly, and had kissed his hand under his 
mean disguise.'* with as much reverence as if he had been seated on 
his ancestral throne. From such a school it might have been ex¬ 
pected that a young man who wanted neither abilities nor amiable 
qualities would have come forth a great and good king. Charles came 
forth from that school with social habits, with polite and engaging 
manners, and with some talent for lively conversation. Addicted be¬ 
yond meiisure to sensual indulgence; fond of sauntering and of frivo¬ 
lous amusements, incapable of self-denial and of exertion; without 
faith in liuman virtue, or in human attachment; without desire of 
renown, and without sensibility to reproach. According to him, every 
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person was to be bought. * ^ Tbinkin. thus of mankind, Charles 
naturally cared very little what they thought of him. Honour and 
sbanuj wi io scarcely more to him than light and darkness to thy 
blind. His contetni)t of flatteiy has been highly commended, but 
.seems, when viewed in connection with the rcKSt of his character, to 
de6.ei-vo no comincmiation. ft is possible to bo below lluttcry as well 
a.s abo^c it. One who trusts nobody will not trust sycophants. Ono 
who docs not value real glory will not value its countcrlcit. 

“ ft is creditable to Cbarlos'.s temper that, ill as be tbongbt of bia 
speeie.s, be. never became a misajttbropo. He stiw little in man but what 
wa.s baleful. Yet be dhl nut hate tbern. Nay, be was so far humane 
that it wa.s highly disjigrecable to him to .see tlu'ir sufferings or to hear 
their comjdaiuts. * * The faeility of Charles was such as has 

perhaps ne\c,r been found in a)iy man of opial sense. He was a slave 
witbont being a dupe. Worthless men and women to the very bottom 
of Avbo.se hearts be saw, and whom be knew tube <Ic.stitnto of aflbction 
foj' him, and imdc.serviiig of bis eonlidencc, could easily wheedle him 
out <jf titles, [daces, domains, .^tate .secrets, and pardons. Ho bestowed 
mneli; yet be neitlier enjoyed the pleasure nor ficquired the fame of 
benetieenee. lie never ^ave spontaneoit-Jy ; but it was painful to him 
to rcliise. 'fbe consequence was, llnit bis bounty generally went, 
not to tbo.se wiio descrveil it nor even to lliose whom be liked 
bo.st, but to the most shamcjlcss and inqmrtunate suitor who could ob¬ 
tain an audience."—Vol. i. pp. 1U7-170. 


Tn liis })oliticMl character Charles had no re.seni!dance either to 
liis lather or liis brotlier. Tlic doctrines of divine right and j)as5ivc 
obedience made no a[)[)oal to bis prejudices. Unlit for bnsine.ss, 
he detested and shunned it in every form; and such was his 
ignorance of affair.s, that the very clerk of council often sneered 
at his .silly remarks and his chi]di.sh impatience. In lii.s reli¬ 
gions cliaracter lie stood aloof, not ])er))lexed, but indiflerent, be¬ 
tween the two bundles of hay—Infidelity and Popery. In his 
social and mural character he is not easily described. lie was 
asjittle impressed by kindnesses as he was annoyed by injuries, 
and hence gratitude was not numbered among his virtues, nor 
revenge among his faults. Ills master-passion was to enjoy a life 
of mitlistnrbed rc|.tose, and to riot among the pleasures that make 
life a paradise, and Eternity a tonneiit. 

That tlie reign of such a prince would bo turbulent aijd disas¬ 
trous might liave been readily antieijjated. Tliat it would be dis¬ 
graceful to the honour of the king and the nation could scarcely 
have been tbresecii. To curb the ambition of the French king 
and support the Protestant cause in Europe, England had 
entered into the Triple Alliance witli the States General and 
Sweden. .The English Parliament and both sections of the 
people had loudly applauded this salutary union of Protestant 
States, but the king viewed it as but a temporary concession to 
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popular opinion. Anxious to be emancipated from constitutionc'il 
control, he looked to the power and riches of France for the 
acconi]»lishineiit of his views; and, with the approbation of the 
Duke of York, the heir to the throne, he opened a iiegociation 
with tlie French king. 1'hrougli his sister, the beautiful Hen¬ 
rietta, Duchess of Orleans, ho offered to declare himself a Ro¬ 
man Catholic, to dissolve the Triple Alliance, and to unite in 
making war against Holland, provided Louis gave him such 
aid as to make him independent of his Parliament. These 
welcome proj)ositions were accepted by France, and formed the 
secret treaty signed at Dover in 1670; and, in order to main¬ 
tain his ascendency at the English Court, Louis sent the beauti¬ 
ful Louisa Qucrouaille, afterwards Duchess of Portsmouth, to 
direct and control the roval will. 

Although this treaty was signed with the concurrence of the 
Cabal Miuistnf* yet Charles himself suggested the most de¬ 
grading of its articles, anil concealed most of them from the 
majority of a Cabinet whose un]mnciplcd comjdiancc he might 
readily have obtained. Mr. Macaulay has w’ell described these 
political miscreants. CliUbrd, the most respectable of them, 
was “ a man of ficiy and im])etuoiiS temper,” with “ a strong 
tliough a lamentably perverted sense of duty.” Arlington, from 
his vagrant life abroad, was attached to despotism and l^pery. 
Buckingham, a faithless voluptuary and a traitor, “ was eager 
to win tlie royal favoui by services” from which others “ would 
have recoiled with horror.” Ashley, full of levity and selfish¬ 
ness, “ had served and betrayed a succession of Governments.” 
“ Lauderdale, loud and coai*se both in mirth and anger, was per¬ 
haps, under the outward show of boisterous frankness, the most 
dishonest in the Cabal. He had been conspicuous among the 
Scotch insurgents of 1638, and zealous for the Covenant. * * 

* * He often talked with noisy jocularity of the days when 

he was a canter and a rebel. He w'as now the chief instrumgjut 
employed by the Court in forcing Episcopacy on his reluctant 
countrymen, nor did he in that cause shrink n-oin the unsparing 
use of the sword, the halter, and the boot. Yet those who knew 
him, knew that thirt}*^ years had made no change in his real 
sentimejits—that he still hated the memory of Cltai’k's I., and 
that he still preferred the Presbyterian form of Church govern¬ 
ment to any other.” Men of such a character were the fit ser¬ 
vants of such a king. They made his Majesty fraudulently pro¬ 
fess great zeal for the Tiiple Alliance. They obtained money 
from the House of Commons and the Goldsmiths of London on 


* The Ministry, in 1671, consisted of Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, 
and Lauderdale, Uio first letters of whose names made the word CABAL. 
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false and flagitious pretences, and cowcrinir under the wing of the 
French monarch, they issued the declaration of indulgence, abro¬ 
gating by royal authority all the penal laws against the Catholics, 
including also those against Protestant Dissenters. This nefa¬ 
rious measure was, in terms of tlic secret treaty, followed by the 
declaration of war against the Dutch. 

At tJiis critical Juncture there ap])earcd on the stage of Euro- 

S ean politics a remarkable individual, who w'as destined, as iMr. 

lacaiilay observes, “ to save the United Provinces from 
slavery, to curb the power of France, and to establish the Eng¬ 
lish constitution on a lasting foundation.” William Henry, the 
posthumous child of William II. Prince of Orange, and Mary, 
the daughter of Charles I., was the possessor of a splentlid Ibr- 
tunc, a sovereign prince of Germany, and a prince of the blood- 
royal of h]ngland. The invasion of Holland, the result of the 
base treaty of Dover, subverted the existing Government. The 
Grand Pensionary John de Wjtt w-as torn in ])icces by the rab¬ 
ble, and the Prince of Orange became the head of the State. 

“ Young as lie was,” says I^Ir, JVfacaulay, “ his ardent and uncon¬ 
querable spirit, thougli disguisijd by a cokl and sullen nianner, soon 
rouscil the courage of his dismayed countrymen. It was in vain that 
botli his uncle and the French king attempted by splendid oilers to 
seduce him from the cause of the Republic. To I be States-Cleueral 
he spoke a high and inspiriting language. He even ventured to sug¬ 
gest a scheme which has an aspect of antique heroism, and which, if 
it had been accomplished, w'ould have been the noblest subject for 
epic song that is to be found in the wdiole compass of modern history. 
He told tlic Deputies that, even if their natal soil and the marvels 
with which human industry had covered it, were buried under the 
ocean, all was not lost. TJic Hollanders might sunivc Holland. 
Liberty and pure religion, driven by tyrants and bigots from Europe, 
might take refuge in the furthest isles of Asia. The shipping in the 
ports of the Republic would suffice to carry two hundred thousand 
emigrants to the Indian Arcliipclago. There the Dutch Common¬ 
wealth might commence a new and mose glorious existence, and 
might rear, under the southern cross, amidst the sugar-canes and nut¬ 
meg trees, the exchange of a wealthier Amsterdam, and the schools 
of a more learned Ixyden. The national spirit swelled and rose 
high. The terms offered by the Allies were firmly rejected. The 
dykes were opened. The whole country was one great lake, from 
which the cities, with their ramparts and steeples, rose like islands. 
The invaders were forced to save themselves from destruction by a 
precipitate retreat. Louis, who, though he sometimes thought it 
necessary to appear at the head of his troops, greatly preferred a 
palace to a camp, had already returned to enjoy the adulation of 
poets and the smiles of ladies in the newly planted alleys of Yer- 
saiUes.”—Vol. i.'pp. 218, 219. 
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Thus baffled in his designs, Louis could not supply the 
means of coercing the Phiglisli ])ress. Parliament assembled in 
the spring of 1G73, after a recess of two years. The country 
jvirty attacked with consummate skill the policy of the Cabal, 
and in a short time the declaration of indulgence was cancelled. 
TJie test act, excluding Papists from civil and military office was 
re-enacted, the Cabal was broken up by intestine quarrels and 
the treachery of Shaftesbury, and the King wis compelled to con¬ 
clude a peace with the IJjiitcd Provinctes, and iinb-med to consent 
to the marriage of his niece, the Princess Mary, with the Prince 
of Orange. 

The peace of Nimegiien, which in 1078 terminated the seven 
years’ war, was speedily followed by a political crisis in ICngland. 
The passion for civil liberty was rendered more intense by a 
])revailing sense of national humiliation. The imbecility of her 
councils, and the thirst of her sovereign for foreign gold, had 
brought England into just contempt. The introduction of a 
foreign army was dreaded. A feeling prevailed that a blow was 
to be struck at the Protestant faith, and that the cruelties of 
Bloody Mary would again afflict the land. Under the excitement 
of these feelitigs, Titus dates put in circulation his wild romance 
of a Papist plot to burn London, and to murder the King, his 
ministers, and tlui Protestant clerg}'. The nation was convulsed. 
The murder of vSir E. Godfrey gave probability to the rumour, 
and every pretauitioi' was taken against the dreaded calamity. 
Informers and s])ies added to the general belief, by swearing 
away the lives of Ibnnan Catholics. The judges, and even 
statesmen, encouraged the delusion, and the apostasy of the 
Luke of York induced even the Ej)iseopal clergy to join in the 
outcry against the Catholics. In this emergency the King called 
to his counsels Sir W> Temple, wdio proposed a Privy Council of 
thirty individuals as the royal adviser; and among the statesmen 
who were called to carry this new* system into effect, were Vis¬ 
count Halifax and the Earl of Sunderland, whose characters arc 
finely drawn by Mr. Macaulay. 

“ Among the statesmen of that age,” says he, “ Halifax was, in 
genius, the tirst. Jlis ijitcllect was fertile, subtle, and capacious. 
His poltshcd,’luminous, and animated eloquence, set off by the silver 
tones of his voice, was the delight of the House of Lords. His con¬ 
versation overflowed with thought, fancy, and wit. His political 
tracts well deserve to be studied for their literary merit, and fully 
entitle him to a place among the English classics. To the weight 
derived fi*om talents so great and various, he united all the influence 
which belongs to rank and ample possessions. Yet he was less suc¬ 
cessful in politics than many who enjoyed smaller advantages. In¬ 
deed, those intellectual peculiarities which make his writings valuable, 
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frequently impeded liim in the contests of r. ive life. For he always 
sjiAv passiuj^ events, not in the point of view in which they commonly 
appear to one Avho heai’s a j)art in them, hut in tlie point of view in 
wliic'h, after the lapse of many ^ iiirs, they appear to the philosophic 
historian. With such a turn of mind he could not long continue to 
act cordially Avilh any body of men. All the jn’cjudiccs, all the ex¬ 
aggerations of both the great parties in the State, moved his scorn, 
lie despised the moan arts and unreasonable clamours of dema- 
gtjgues. He despised still more the Tory doctrines of divine right 
and ])a.ssive obedience. He sneered im])artially at the bigotry of the 
Churchman,and at the bigotry of the Puritans. He Avas equally un¬ 
able to comprehend hoAV any man should object to saints' days 
and surplices, and hoAv any man should persecute any other man 
for objecting to them. In temper he Avas Avhat, in our time, is called 
a Conservative. In theory he was a Hej)ublica)i. Even Avhen his 
di’cad of anarchy and his disdain for vulgar delusions led him to side 
for a. time Avith the defenders of arbitrary power, his intellect was 
alwa 3 's with Locke and ^Milton* indeed, hi.s jests upon liercditary 
monareliy Avei’e*soniefirn».*h such as Avoidd hav'c better become u mem¬ 
ber of the Calf's Head fdub than a Privy Councillor of the Stuarts. 
In religion he was so far from being a zealot, that he Avas called by 
the uu char it able an Atheist: Vnt this inqtutation he vehemently re¬ 
pelled ; and, in truth, though he sometimes gave scandal by the Avay 
in Avhich he exerted his rare poAvers both of m’gumentatioii ami of 
ridicule on serious subjects, he seems to have been by no means un¬ 
susceptible of religious ijupressious. * % * 

“ His understanding Avas keen, sceptical, inexhaustibly fertile in 
distinctions and objections; his taste rAifiiiod; his sense of the ludic¬ 
rous cxtpiisite ; his tempci’ idacid and forgiving, but fastidious, and 
by no moans i)rone either to midevolpnce or to enthusiastic adinira- 
tion. Sucli a man could not long bo constant to any 

band of political allies. His place Avas between tlic hostile divisions 
of the community, and he never w'andcred far beyond the frontier of 
cither.”—Vol. i. pp. S?42, 243. ^ 

SunderlaiKl did not, like Halifax, belong to tlie class of poli¬ 
ticians called Trimmers* lie Avas a base intriguer, aji accom¬ 
plished flatterer, and the most servile instrument of arbitrary 
power. “ In this man,” says Mr. Macaulay, “ the political im¬ 
morality of liis age Avas personified in the most lively manner. 
Nature had* given him a keen understanding, a restless and 
mischievous temper, a cold heart, and an abject spirit. His 
mind had undeiigonc a training by wliich all his vices had been 
nursed up to the rankest maturity.” He bad been envoy to the 
Court of Louis, and from that bad school he came out “ cunning, 


* Halifax gloried in this iiii'kiiaiiio, and aBsuiued it as a tide of lionour, on tlio 
principle that every thing good trUm between extremes. 
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supple, sliamcrcss, free from all prejudices, and destitute of all 
priiuriplo. 

’I'he cliangcs introduced hy Sir W. Temple had calmed for a 
wliiio the storm of political agitation, but it soon resumed its 
violence. The Exclusion Bill, by which the Duke of York, an 
avowed Papist, was excluded from the successioji, was the great 
object at which the Oj>positioii grasped; but the King frustrated 
their designs by proroguing the Parliament without the advice of 
his Council, or oven tlieir knowledge that he intendi'd to prorogue 
it. The day on which this unconstitutional act was perpetrated— 
the 26th May, 1671), was a day glorious for England. On that 
(lay the Habeas Corj)us Act received the royal assent, and while 
the King disowned the House of Parliament ho cnianci])atcd the 
press. A dissolution and a general election soon followed the 
])ro rogation. 

These violent measures gave a new impulse to the Opposition. 
The Exclusion Bill w\as demanded in a louder vome; and for 
the first time the rights of Mary and Anne wen? assailed. When 
the King was resident at the Hague, Lucy Walters, a beautiful 
Welsh girl, had become his mistress, and had borne to him a son. 
tlamcs Crofts, the name of the youth, fortumate in having been as¬ 
signed to a ])rincc, was received at Whitehall wifh jiaternal fond¬ 
ness. Honours shared only by princes were heaped upon him. lie 
was married to Miss Scott, the heiress of Bnccleiich, and was 
created Duke of Monmouth in England, and Duke of Bucclcuch 
in Scotland. Distingnishe.'. by his jiersonal beauty and allablo 
manners, and celebrated for his gallantry as a soldier, his return 
to Bngland was hailed with universal acclamation. Jt had been 
rumoured in well-informed circles that C'harles had married Jjucy 
Walters, and that JMonmouth was the lawful heir to the Crown. 
The J^rotostant ])arty naturally gave credit to a rumour which 
excluded their enernv from the throne, and the condescension 
and })opular manners of Monmouth ingratiated him with the 
people. In this posture of affairs the Privy Council of Sir W. 
Temple ceased to exist, and Laurence Hyde and Sidney Godol- 
phin became the advisers of the Crown—the one a rancorous par¬ 
tisan, a violent champion of Church and Crown, and the virulent 
enemy of Kepublicans and Dissenters—the other a flejyble courtier, 
hating ciiange either tor good or evil, and one w ho, as Charles 
expressed it, was never in the way nor out of the way.” 

The year wliich followed the prorogation in 1679 was preg¬ 
nant with portentous events. Tlie nation w'as split into angry 
factions, and counties, towns, families, and even schools, were simi¬ 
larly agitated: The cry on the one side was to exclude a Papist 
king—the cry on the other was to support the prerogative. The 
Pope was burned in effigy. The Covenanters in Scotland, 
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driven mad by persecution, had murdered Archbishop Sharpe, 
and risen against the Government; aiul the Fi*encli king, brib¬ 
ing and flattering both the Court and the f)pposition, “cxliortcd 
Charles to be firm, and James to raise a civil war in Scotland, 
while he exhorted the VViiigs not to flinch, and to rely with con¬ 
fidence on the protection of France.” 

In the new Parliament, which met in October 1G80, the Ex¬ 


clusion Bill, opposed by Hyde, and defended by Godolpliiii, 
was, without dirticnlty, passed ; but though sujiported by Shaftes¬ 
bury, Essex, and Sunderland, in the House of Lords, it was, 
witli the aid of the Bishojis, rejected by a great majority, 
chiefly through the coininanding clocpience of Halifax. This 
defeat of tlie Opposition was followed by the trial and execution 
of a .Homan Catholic peer, isconnt Strafford, who had boon ac¬ 
cused as a ]>arty in the Po])ish Plot, and found guilty of treason, 
on the tesfiinony of Titns Oates and of two other false witnesses. 

When Parliament assomhiod at Oxford in March 1081, a 


reaction was distinctly visible. A majority of the influential 
classes began to rrdly round the throne, and the Whigs were 
do(jmcd to every sjiecies of persecution. The Acts against 
non-conformists, hitherto dormant, Avcrc rigorously enforced. 
►Shaftesbury was trictl for high ti’eason, hut acijuitted. The 
Earl of Argvle was condeiniicd as a traitor, because he refused 


to take the test; hnt ho fortunately escaped from prison, and 
found an asylum in Holland. Bilkington, Colt, and Oates were 
fined £100,000 for speaking disrespectfully of the llukc of York, 
and Barnardiston £10,000 for having expressed, in a private 
letter, sentiments that were considered improper, while Sir H. 
Wood, Avho was once Tiord Mayor of Lonrlrui, was tiled for per¬ 
jury, and comlemncd to the jiillory, .simply because he had given 
evidence in favour of Pilkington. The Whigs, however, were still 
powerful and hold. Schemes of resistance, and even of rebellion 
were jirojcctcd, and two ])lots were seci’ctly hatc]io<l. The object 
of the one, to which IHIonmouth, Rus.sell, and Sidney wore parties, 
was to rouse the nation against an arbitrary Governinent. The 
other, Avhich was carefully concealed from them, was the Rye- 
house plot—the scheme of a few desperate spirits, to assassinate 
the King an^ his brother.* The two plots were discovered, and 
considered as one, and the whole Whig party were involved in 
the indignation which one of them so justly excited. Shaftes¬ 
bury had fled to Holland, and died. Monmouth went into volun¬ 
tary exile. Russell and Sidney, guiltless of the crime for which 


* Mr. Fox is of opinion that somo of those engap^ed in this plot had merely a 
notion of assa.ssinating the King, but doubts whether it ever ripened into a design, 
or was evinced by such an overt act as was necessary for conviction.’*—If 
James IL, p. 46. 
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^ they suffered, perished on the scaffold—the one with the forti¬ 
tude of a CJiristisiiJ, flic other with the philosophy of a Stoic; 
and other acts, e(|ually cruel and unconstitutional, everywhere 
marked the temper and conduct of the Government. The mar- 
riai^e of the Ijady Anne to the Prince of Denmark—a man of 
Protestant ])rinci[)les—raised the hopes of the English Church, 
and led them to new acts of aggression. The pulpits resounded 
with harangues against rebellion. The doctrine of Divine Eight 
was the text of many a godless homily, and on the day on which 
Enssell became a martyr to liberty, the fanatical Univoi’sity of 
Oxford decreed, by a public act, that the great doctrines of 
liberty were imjiious, seditious, and heretical, and ordered the 
political works of Buchanan, Milton, and Baxter to be burned 
in the court of the schools. 

At this memorable juncture there was a student at Christ’s 
Cliurch, Oxford, whose genius and virtue were destined to adorn 
his country ajid his age, while they wore the means of bringing 
into disgrace the University which dishonoured and disowned 
him. dolin Locke—a name whicli will survive that of the 
tyrant and the bishop that oj)presscd him—w'as intimately ac- 
(|iiainted with Lord Shaftesbury, and was unjustly suspected to 
have been the author of a ])amphlet offensive to the Government. 
At the command (jf the Xing, Sunderland informs Dr. Fell, 
Bishop of Oxford, that there is “one Locke, who belonged to 
the late Earl of Shaftesbury,” and who has “ behaved very fac- 
tiously and undutifully u) the Government,” and wu'shes “ to 
know the method of removing him from being a student.” The 
Bishoj) replies, that ho “ has had an eye upon him for divers years,” 
but can confi(lenlly affirm, after sti’ict inquiries, that those most 
familiar with him have never heard him speak a word either against 
or concerning the Government. Doctors and graduates, as the 
Bi.shop nnblushingly confesses, had, in })ublic and private, intro¬ 
duced conversations “ to the disparagement of his master, the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, his party and designs,” but could never dis¬ 
cover ill the student a word or a look as if ho took any concern 
in the matter. IBs immediate expulsion was demanded, and 
the Dean and Chapter made haste to obey.* “ In this in¬ 
stance,” says Mr. h ox, ‘‘ one would almost imagine there was 
some iifstinctive sagacity in the Government of that time, which 
pointed out to them, even before he had made himself known 
to the world, the man who w'as destined to be the most suc¬ 
cessful adversary of superstition and tyranny.” 

While the factions who were struggling ffor power were each 

* The histitry of this tyrannical act, fully given 1W Mr. Fox, with all the docu> 
nionts, took place on the 15tli November 1GS4. It is, we suppose by mistake, 
placed by Mr. Macaulay in the reign of Janies 11., and without any date. 
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proniised in their tnm the support of tlie Sovereign, an event 
<icourred wliicli produced a mighty chne e on the political con¬ 
dition of England. The health of Charles had begun to give 
way, and at the close of 1684, a slight attack of gout was the 
prelude to a severe illness whif h had a fatal termination, Tho 
circumstances under which this took place, and the event itself^ 
ai’c beautifully related by jVIr. jVIacaulay:— 


“ The palace had soMoin presented a gayer or more scandalous 
appearance than on the evening of Sunday llie Ist of February lG8o. 
* * * The great gallery of Whitehall, an admirable relic of the 

magnificence of the Tudors, was crt)wded with revellers and gamblers, 
'riie King sat there chatting and toying with three women, whose 


eharuis were the boast, and whose vices w'orc the disgrace, of three 


nations. Ihubnra Palmer, Dnehess of Cleveland, was there, no longer 


young, but still retaining some traces of that superb and voluptuous 
loveliness which, twenty years before, overcame the hearts of all men. 
'rhere, too, was the Duchess of Portsmouth, whose stift and infantine 
features Avere lighted up Avith the vivacity of Franco. Ilortcnsia 
Mancini, Duchess of iSlaearin, and niece of tlic great Cardinal, com¬ 
pleted tho group. She ha<l been early removed ii-om her native Italy 
to the Court Avhere her nnele Av.as supremo. His pow(;t‘, and her own 
attractions, liad draAvn a crowal of illuslrions visitors round Ian’. 


C'hiirlcs liiinsolf, «luring his exile, had sought her hand in vain. No 
gift of nature or ol‘ fortune seeined to be Avanting to her. Her face 
Avas heautii’ul Avitii the rich beauty of llie South, her undcr.standing 
<]uiek, her manners graceful, her rank exalted, h(*r posstsssions im¬ 
mense; blit her uiigovornahle pa.s.sions Iiad turned all these blessings 
into cnr.‘*cs. She liad found the misery of an ill-assorted marriage 
intolerable, and fieri from lier husband,—had abandoned her vast 


wealth, and after having astonished Uomc and Piedmont by her ad¬ 
ventures, had fixed lier abode in Kngl.'^md. Her liouse, Avas the 
favourite resort of men of Avit and pleasure, A\dio, for the salte of her 
smiles and her table, endured her frcrpjcut fits of insolence and ill 
humour. Jlochcsler and Horlolpliin .sometimes forgot the cares of 
State in her conqiany. Barillon and St. Evremond found in her 
draAving-room consolation for their long banishment from Fari.s. The 
learning of Vossius, the wit of Waller, Avero daily employed to flatter 
and amuse her. Ihil her di.seased mind re«|uired stronger .stimulants, 
and sought them in gallantry, in basset, and in usipndaingh. While 
Charles flirteil Avith his three sultanas, TIortensia’s French page, a 
handsome boy', whose vocal performances were the delight of White¬ 
hall, and Avere roAvarded by numerous presents of rich clothes, ponies, 
and guineas, warbled .some amorous verses. A party of twenty 
courtiers .was seated at card.s round a large table, on Avhich gold Avas 
bcaped in mountains. Even then, the King complained that he did 
not feel quite Avell. lie had no appetite for his supper; his rest that 
night was broken, but on the folloAving morning he rose, as usual, 
early. * * * 
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“ Scarcely had Charles risen from his bed, -whon his attendants 
perceived that his utterance was indistinct, and that his thoughts 
seemed to be wandering. Several men of rank had, as usual, assem¬ 
bled to sec their Sovereign shaved and dressed. He made an effort 
to converse with them in his usual gay style; but his ghastly look 
surprised and alarmed them. Soon his face grew black ; his eyes 
turned in his head; he uttered a cry, and fell into the arms of Thomas 
Lord Uruce, eldest son of the Earl of Aylesbury. A physician, who 
had charge of the royal retorts and crucibles, happened to be present. 
He had no lancet, but he opened a vein with a penknife. The blood 
flowed freely, but the king was still insensible. lie was laid in his 
bed, where during a short time the Duchess of Portsmouth hung over 
himwitlithe familiarity of a wife. But the alarm had been given. 
The Queen and tlie Duchess of York were hastening to the room. 
The favourite concubine was forced to retire to her own apartments.”— 
Vol. i. pp. 429-432. 

Physicians, Whig as well as Catholic, were admitted to the 
dying king. After a copious bleeding, hot iron was aj)]>lied to 
the head, and “ a loathsome volatile salt, extracted from human 
skulls, was forced into his njouthand when he recovered his 
senses, “ he complained that he felt as if a fire was burning 
within him.” Ills me<lical attendants were replaced hy his spi- 
I'itiial advisers. The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells otfered him the last rites of their Church, but 
he would not declare that he died in her communion, and lie re¬ 
fused the Eucharist from their hands. At the instigation of tlio 
Duchess of Portsmouth, through the French Ambassador Barillon, 
the Queen asked the King if she .should bring a Catliolic priest. 

For God’s sake do,” replied the dying man, “ and lose no 
time.” Father Huddlcstone was introduced to the death-cliam- 
ber by a private stair, and administered extreme unction and the 
Lord’s Supper to the King, who thus declared by the last act 
of his life that he died a Koman Catholic. On tho morning of 
Friday the 6th of February, he apologized to his attendants for 
the trouble he had caused. “ He had mien,” he said, “ a most un¬ 
conscionable time dying, but he hoped that they would excuse it.” 

This was the last glimpse,” says Mr. Macaulay, “ of that exqui¬ 
site urbanity so often found potent to charm away the resent¬ 
ment of a justly incensed nation.” His speech soon after failed 
liim, and he died at seven without a struggle. 

Before commencing the history of Janies II., Mr. Macaulay 
introduces a Chapter of 150 pages on the state of England at the 
death of Charles II. This chapter evinces great research, and will 
be perused with a high degree of interest by many classes of read¬ 
ers. But however much we have been gratified with its brilliant 
pictures and its instructive details, we are of opinion, that a disserta- 
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tion of this kind is an iiiinoccssary aj>])t‘ndn!^o to a wui’k of history, 
and, if doonu’d ess(M\tial by tho anth. , that it sliould linvo 
formed an inlrodiioloiy elia])tor. In our ]>i'ootoss thj’onyh ]Mj’. 
JVIaeauhy’s faseinatino narrative, wq have found it an obstru«*tion 
in our jritli; iind liave felt sour wliat as a lover of tho j)ietures(jue 
would feel wi'hj he taken into a j)eniteutiary and a ootton-inill, in 
order that ho niin-ht understand why tho [)easantry were moral and 
the villages populous. Tho objeet of the chapter is “ to eoi’ioc't 
some false notions which woukl render tho subsequent narrative 
unintelligible or uninstructivcbiit wo felt no want t)f the infor¬ 
mation which it contains, while wo ))erusod tho chaj tcrs uhiclt 
])n'ceile it, and have obtained no advantage from it in j)ernsing 
those which follow. I'o describe tho condition of Knglaud as it 
ought to be described, in all ic. interesting relations, wonkl rcvpiirc 
a range of knowledge which tho liistoriau cannot bo snpposi'd to 
])ossoss; and we can expect only that department of it to bo well 
executed which is most intim;it('ly connected with th.o author’.s 
studies and o])])ortunities of obsciaation. In his livcdy shetch of 
the state of Literature .Ind the Fine Arts, Mr. Akuiaulay has been 
singularly successful, but ho has as singularly failed in his ac¬ 
count of llio Seiimces and Ihsefnl Arts. iMisapprehending, as all 
literary men do, the precise value of the labours of IJacon, ho has 
formed a most erroneous estimate of their inllnencc on tlai j)ro- 
gress of the IMiysical J'iciences. Ilis ja'aisc of Sir l.^aao Newtcjii is 
cxaggei'ateil, indi'-criininating, and incorrect. We have striven 
ill vain to understand what JNIr. Alacaulay means by//o'AVu;/Vo!- 
lit.-ioplnj; and wo are ecjually at a loss to fathom his allusion to 
“ the long series of glorious and salutary reforms’’ w hich the 
Koval Society was destined to effect. 

In contrasting tho present with tho jiast condition of lOngland, 
.Mr. .M acaulay might liaA'c spared a jiassing eulogy to tho.-e illus¬ 
trious j)hilosoj)hers and inventors, to whom alone she owes hm* 
ju'e.sent gigantic attitude of civilisation and jiowcr. It was not !<• 
statesmen and orators, and still less to historians, and ])oels, and 
jiainters, that wo owe the mighty change which Air. Alacaulay has 
described:—it was to theW’^atts, and Arkwrights, and I'rindhws— 
to tho Jlradleys and Jlcrschels,—to the (kivendishes, and Davys, 
and Wollastons, and Akuings, those lofty columns which compose 
the Portico of the Hritisli Temjdo of Science, and whoso proml 
names arc imjierishably united wdth the glory and greatness of their 
country. Had Mr. Alacaulay thus appreciated the .services of 
his countrymen, he would doubtless have viewed with synqiathy 
that large and distingui.shed cla-ss of intellectual labourers who, 
without national encouragement or support, arc striving, as ho 
once strove, to advance the literature and science (jf England; 
and having in liis eye the constitution of that Koyal tSociely 
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wliicli is sustained hy the annual cliarity of ]*1iIIosoplicrs tlieni- 
sclves, lie would have called the attention of the (iovennnent, to 
which lie helongs, to those noble academical associations, patron¬ 
ized by continental Powers, in which all the genius of the nation 
is generouvsly marshalled for its intellectual service, and to that 
just ajipreciation of mental glory under which the savans 
even of despotic governments are ])ermittod to share in the 
lionours and ollices of the State. But on these subjects the voice 
of ehupience is dumb, liaised to a high niche in the Elysium of 
the State, Mr. Macaulay looks down from his azure caiiojiy 
ii])on the chill and troubled regions, where genius and learning 
are allowtjd to vegetate, to wither, and to die. 

Notwithstanding our gentle criticism oiiiMr. Macaulay’s statis¬ 
tical chapter, we are soriy that we cannot indulge our readers with 
some sjiecimens of its excellence. I [is jiortraits of the swearing 
and drinking old country scpiire, of the domestic cliajilain, of the 
parochial clergy, and of the mouiited highwayman ol' the time, 
are linelv drawn and full of interest. We shall make room for 
his description of the least and most Vvorthy of these jaiblic 
characters. 


“ The mounted Jufflnvayman, a niaraiulcr known to our generation 
only from books, was to be found on every main road. * * * The 
Caruhridgii .scholars trembleil wlieri they approached hij’ping-foivst 
even in brojid ilay-liglit. Seamen wlio laid been just paid olf at 
(Ihatliam, were often comp.elled to deliver tludr ])ur.seH on (.ladshill, 
celebrated, near a hundred yeans earlier, by tlio greate.st of poets as 


the scenes of llic dc[)redal.ions of I’oin.s and Fal.stalf. * 


It was 


necessary to the sueee.s.s, and even to the sahdy of llic highwayman, 


that lie sliould be a bold and skilful rider, and that bis manncr.s and 


appeJiranec .should be such as suited tlie master of a fine horse. IJc 
llievefove held an aristocratical position in the community of tliiuve.s, 
appetired at fashionable cotrec-liouscs and gaming-liouses, and betted 
with men of quality on the racc-grouud. Sometimes, indeed, he was 
a man of good family and education. A romanlie interest thereforo 
attached, and perhaps still attaches, to the names of freebooters of this 
fdass. I'lic vulgar eagerly drank in talcs of tlieir ferocity and auda¬ 
city—of llieir o(^casional acts of generosity and good nature—of their 
amoui‘.s—of their miraculous escapes—of their des})crate struggles— 
ami of their manly bearing at the bar, and in the cart. Thus it avus 
related of William Nevison, the great robber of Yorkshire, that lie 
levied a quarterly tribute on ail tlic northern drovers, and in return 
not only spared iJiem himself, but protected them against all other 
tliieves; that he dcnuuided purses in the most courteous manner— 
that he gave largely to the poor Avhat he had taken from the rich— 
tliat his life Avas once spared by the royal clcmeripy, but that lie again 
tempted his fate, and at length died, in 1685, on the gallows of York. 
It Avas related how Claude Duval, the French page of tlic Duke of 
Jiiehmond, took to the road, became captain of a formidable gang, 
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find had the, lionoui* to bo named first in a royal proclamation against 
not()l■i(>n,^ ofiondt'rs—how :U tho head of li; :!’(»ops he stoj)ped a lady’s 
coach in whicli there was a booty of f-ldO—how he took only jCIOO, 
and snllcrod the fair owner to ransom the rest hy danciii;^' a coranto 
with him on the heath—how hi. vivacious pillantry stole, away tiio 
liearls ot“ all Avonieii—how his dexterity at swortl and j»istol inado 
him a terror to all men—how at lenjjrih in l()70 ho ^^as seized when 
overcome by wine.—htov dames <)f Idfrh rank visited liim in prison, and 
with tear.'; ialerceded for his life—liow the Kin;^ would have granted 
a pardon, but for llie, inKirference of dudjre IMorlon, tlic terror of 
hi.i'liwaymcn, who threatmied to resign his olliee unlo.ss the huv Avcrc 
carri('d into full elfecL—and how', alter the ONeention, the corp.se lay 
in .-^late, with all the [»omp of.^eiitcheon.';, Avax liylit-', Mark hangings, 
and mule'-, till the same cruel Jifdgt*, wlio ha<l intercepted the inei'cy 
of the crown, .sent oliiccrs to di.stiirh the ohsc(pne.s/'—Yol. i. pjn 

Altliongh the donic.stlc chajdainwas treated willi urbanity and 
hiialnoss in the houses of iiKui of liberal education it w as othorwiso 
under tlie roof of ordinary country geiUlomen :— 


“ The eoar.'o ami ignorant .squire, w'ho thought it belonged to his 


dignity to have grace said evi ry day at his table by an eccle.sia.stie in 
full canonicals, t'ouml means to reconcile dignity with economy. A 
young' J.evite—such wa.s tlu; jdiraso tlien in use—might he had for liis 
honul, a .'■.mall garret, and leu jumnds a year, and might not only per¬ 
form his own ]>i'ofes.doual liincfioii.s, iniglit not only be the, most 
patient of butts and oi‘ listeners, might not only be dway.s ready in 
line weallicr for )>owJ.s, and in I'aiuy weather for sliovelboanl, but 
migin al.-io save the (^xjtense of a gardener, or of a groom. Some- 
lime;! (lu! reverend man nailed up the apricots, and .sometimes he 
eurrled the eoaeh-horses. 11c ca.st up the farrier’s hills. He walked 
ten mil«“s with a me;»sagc or a ]>areol. If he w'as ]ieri.lilted to diiio 
with the family ho wm.s expected to content him.self witli llie plainest 
fai'o. lie might fill hiimsclf with tlie corned beef and the carrots ; 
liut a.s soon ;i,s the tarts and eheeseeakes made their apjiearanco ho 
(juitleJ Ins seat, and stood aloof till he was .summoned to return thanks 
for tlie rej)ast, from a great part of which lie had been excluded.”— 
Yol. i. p. 

AVJien the chajfi.ain was promoted to a liviiify it was expected 
that be should take a wife. A waiting-woman in his jiatroifs 
.service was considered as a suitable match; and tlie cflajdaiu 
w as fortunate if the .services of his lielj)mate Iiad not been of an 
equivocal character. Nor was his jwsition much inijn-oved by 
the cliaiifiie. 

“ Not one living in fifty enabled the incumbent to bring up a family 
comfortably. As children inulti])liod and grew, the, household of the 
priest became more and more beggarly. Holes appeared more and 
more plainly in the thatch of his parsonage, and in liis single cassock. 
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Often it wns only by toiling on l.!s glebe, by foeiling swine, and by 
loading dnng-carts, that he could Ohlain daily bread; nor <lid his 
utmost exertions always jirevent the baililfs from taking bis Concord¬ 
ance and his inkstand in execnlion. It was a wliitc day on which lie 
was admitted into the kitchen of a gremt liouse, and regaled by the 
servants with cold meat ami ale. Ilis children w’ere brought nj) like 
the ehildren of the neigId)ouring ])oasantry. His hoys h)l!ow'ed the 
])loiigh ; and liis girls wont out to service. Study he fotiml impossible : 
for tJio advowson of liis li\ing would liardly lia\e '^old for a sum suf¬ 
ficient to pimdiase a good theological library; and be might be con¬ 
sidered as nnusiially lucky if be luul ten or twelve dug-earei'. volumes 
among the pots and pans on his shelves."—Vol. i. p. iWO. 


Wlion .James 11. (jiiittcd the bedside of the dejM'.rted monarch, 
lie commenced liis reign by a S[)eccli to Jiis IVivv (Councillors, 
then assembled in Whitehall, lie exiavsMxl liis resolution to 
maiiitaiu the estahlislied government in (.'liiirch and State, to 
defend tlie Cliurcli of England, :uul sup]iort tlie just liberties of 
the ])eoj)le. How soon and liow eomjdetely tliox* jdedges vvm'o 
broken, tlio events of Ins ixdgn will slu-w. Jtochester beeanie 
])romier; and tlie other ministers of the late King wt'ro retained 
in olliee, more for the jmrpose o.f insnlring than of honouring 
them. 'J'hongh the Great Seal was lelr with Guildibrd, 1i(> was 
dishonoured by liaviiig associated with him, in the mliiiiiii.stratloii, 
the notorious Sir (Jeorge .felVreys, a man whose dejn’avity lias 
become jirovcrblal. 


“ lie was,” says I\Ir. ^racaiilay, “ a man oripiick and \ igorous jiarls, 
but constitutionally [iroiie to iiisoloiice and to the angry passions. INdicn 
just emerging from bo} liood he had risen into ])raiaic<! at tlie (}ld IJailey 
b.ar, a bar where advocates have always ubed a license ol’ tongue iiii- 
knowu ill Westminster I fall. Hero, during many years, his cliiid' busi¬ 
ness was to examine and cross-examine the must liardimed miscroaiits 


of a great caiiital. Daily coullicts with [irosliliitos and thieves called 
out and exercised his powers so (‘ffeclually, that lie became, the most 
coiisummale bully ever known in his ju-ofession. All teinleniess for 
the feelings of others, all self-respect, all sense of the lieeoming, were 
obliterated from Ids mind. He iveipdrcd a bouiulless command of the 
rhetoric in which the vulgar exjircss I .itred and contempt. The pro¬ 
fusion of maledictions and vituperative ejiilhels which eoiiiposcd his 
vocabulary, could hardly liavo been rivalled in the fish-market or the 
bcar-gardcn. His countenance and his voice must always have been 
unamiable. But these natural advantages—for such he seems to have 
thought them—he had improved to sucli .a degree that there were few 
who, in his paroxysms of rage, could sec or hear him witbout eiuotioii. 
Impudence and ferocity sate upon his brow. The glare of his eyes 
liad a fascination for the unliappy victim on whom they were fixcid. 
Yet his brow and eye, were said to be less terrible than (be savage 
lines of his mouth. Ilis yell of luvy, as was said by one who h;id 
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often litvird it, somiilctl like flic tliniK^i’i* of jiulgmcnt-clay. * * * 
Tlu;ri! was a linmlisli cxnJtalion in the way in which lie pronounced 
sciitfiice on ofleiulcr.'S. 'I'licir wcejiing and iiiiploriiig seemed to titil- 
lale him \oliipfiioiiMly; and he lo’ ed fo scare them into fits, by dilating, 
with luxuriant ampliticalioii, on all the details of what they were to 
siiirer. Thus when he had an opportunity of ordering an unlucky 
adsentnress to he wliipfiod at the earl's tail,—‘ Hangman,’ he would 
exelaini, ‘ 1 charge you to jiay particular attention to this lady. 
Scoiirgii lii'r soundly, man. Scourge her till the blood runs down ! 
It is Cllirisimas—a cold time for madam to strip in! See that you 
warm her shoulders thoroughly !’ * * * 

“ l Aen in ci\il causes his malevolent ami rlespotic toinjicr per- 
peliially diaordered his judgiiient. To enter liis court was to enter 
the den of a wild beast whi h none could tame, and which was as 
likely to be roused to rage by caresses as by attacks. He frequently 
poured forth on plaiiUifi's ;ind defendants, barristers and attorneys, 
Avitnesses and iuiymeii, torrents of frantic abuse, intermixed with 
oaths and ciiracs. His looks amf loni's had insjnred terror when ho 
Avas merely a young adwn-alo struggling into jiraetieo. Now that ho 
A\ns at tlui licailoftlie mo-i, formidable tribunal in the realm, there, 
were f«;\v indeed ,u ho <liil not tremlilc before him. Kven when Iio 
Avas sober, his \iolcnee Avas siillieicnlly frightful. Hut in general his 
ri?as(m vas overekmded and his oa il passions stimulated by the fumes 
of iiitoviealioii. His ('\eniiigs w'cre ordinarily given to revelry. 
I’eople Avho saw him only over liis buttle would have supposed him to 
hea man gross iiideoil, sottish, and addicted to low cmipfuiy and low 
mciTimeni, but social and good-lmmourcd. He Avas constantly sur¬ 
rounded on such occasions by biitroons selected, for the most part, 
from among tlie \ilest pettifoggers Avho practised before him. Thc.se 
moil bantered and abused caeli other Ibr Ids entertainment. He joined 
in their ribald talk, .sang catches Avilh them, and, Avhen his head grew 
hot, hugged and kis.sed them in an ecstasy of drunken fondness, lint, 
though Avine at iirst seemed to .sol’ten Ids lieart, the ofl'eel a few 
hours later was \ery dilfcrcnt. He often eamo to the jmlgmont-seat, 
having kept the court waiting long, and yet having but half slept off 
his debaueli, hi.s chi'eks on fnv, his eyes staring like those of a maniac. 
When lie Avas in llii.s state, his boon companions of the preceding 
night, if they Avere Aviso, kept out of his Avay; for the recollection of 
the familiarity to A\hich he had admitted them indanicd his malignity; 
and he Avas sure to take every oiiportiuiity of OA'crAvhelniing them with 
execration ami iiucetivc. Not the least odious of his many odious 
jteeuliarilies avus the pleasure Avhich he took in publicly broAvbeating 
mill morlilying those Avhom, in his fit.s of maudlin tenderness, he had 
encouraged to jn’csiiine on his favour.”—V^ol. i. pp. 44!)-453. 

A pcei’age, and a scat in tho cabinet, avjis the retaining fee by 
Avlueh the King of England secured the services of the basest of 
Ids subjects. The ad.vice to break the .spirit and the letter of the 
JaAV, by levying the customs for Ids own mse, was the compensa¬ 
tion which James received for the dignities of office. It had 
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become necessary to summon Parjiaraeiit, but James knew that 
tlie King of Franco had cm])loyod both bribes and threats to 
prevent Charles from assembling the Houses, and was ready 
to become, like him, the hireling and the vassal of Louis. He 
therefore resisted the advice of his Council, but wlien his dread 
of the consequences had compelled him to yield, he thus addressed 
himself ])rivately to the French ambassador:—“ Assure your 
master of my gratitude and attachment; witlimit his protection 
I can do nothing. If the Houses meddle with foiclirn affairs, I 
will send them about their business. He has a right to bo etm- 
suited, and 1 wish to consult him about everything, but in this 
case a week’s delay might have produced serious consequences.” 
Next uimming liochester repeated these excuses to ]>aiillo7i, and 
even asked for money. “It will bo well laid out,” he said, “your 
master cannot employ his revenues better.” “ Tlie King of 
England should not be dependent upon his own ])eoj)le, but the 
friendship of Franco alone 1” Thirty-five thousand fi^•e hundred 
pounds were remitted to Whitehall. Thu King received it with 
tears of Joy, and the venal minister embraced the ambassador. 
The return for this bag of gold was the pcriiiission to annex 
Brabant and Ilainault to Franco, and an ainbassador extraordi¬ 
nary was selected to assure Louis of the gratitude and affection 
of the King. To discharge this duty, John Churchill, the germ 
of the infamous but illustrious Marlborough, was selected. 


“ Soon after the Restoration,” says Mr. Macaulay, “ .Tames, young 
and ardent in the pursuit of i>lc.asiire, had been attracted by Arabella 
Churchill, one of the maids of honour who Availed on liis first Avifo. 
The young lady Avas not beautiful; but the taste of .James Avas not 
nice; and slic became his avoAVod niistres.s. She Avas the daughter 
of a poor Cavalier baronet, Avho haunted Whitehall, and made him¬ 
self ridiculous by publishing a dull and affected folio, long forgotten, 
in praise of monarchy and monarchs. The necessities of the Churchills 
Averc pressing; their loyalty was ardent; and their only feeling about 
Arabella’s se«luction seems to have been joyful surprise that so plain 
a girl should have attained such high preferment. 

“ Her interest was indeed of great use to her relations; but none 
of them was so fortunate us her eldest brother John, a fine youth, 
Avho carried a pair of colours in the Foot Guards. Ho rose last in 
the court and in the army, and was early distinguished as a man of 
fashion and of pleasure. Ili.s statm*c Avas commanding, his face hand¬ 
some, his address singularly winning, yet of such dignity, that the 
most impertinent fops ncA'cr ventured to take any liberty Avith him; 
his temper, even in the most vexatious and irritating circumstances, 
always under perfect command, llis education had been so much 
neglected, that he could not spell the most common words of his oavii 
language ; but lus acute and vigorous understanding amjdy supplied 
(lie place of book learning, lie was not loquacious ; but, when be 
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was forced to speak in public, his natunil eloquence moved the envy 
of practised rlictoricians. His courage w..-, singularly cool and im¬ 
perturbable. During many years of anxiety and peril, he never iii 
any emergency lost, even for a moment, the perfect use of his admir¬ 
able judgment. 

“ In his twenty-third year he was sent with his regiment to join 
the French forces, then engaged in operations against Holland. His 
serene intrepidity distinguished him among thousands of brave soldiers. 
His professional skill (‘ommanded the respect of veteran oificers. Ho 
Avas publicly thanked at the head of the jvrmy, and received many 
marks of esteem and confidence from Turenne, who was tlicn at the 
height of military glory. 

“ Unhappily the splendid qualities of John Churchill were mingled 
with alloy of the most sordid kind. Some propensities, which in youth 
arc .singidarly nngi*aecful, began very early to shew themselves in 
him. lie was thrifty in his very vices, .and levied anqde contribu¬ 
tions on ladies enriched by the spoils of more liberal lovers. He was 
during a short time the object o^thc violent but fickle iondness of the 
Duchess of (Cleveland. On one occasion he was caught with her by 
the King, and Avas Ibrcfld to leap out of the window. She rewarded 
tliis hazardous leal of gallantry Avith aiwcsent of Ua’o thousand pounds. 
With this sum tfie prudent yoiyig hero instantly bought an annuity of 
four hundred a-ycar, avcII secured on landed projjcrty. Already Jus 
l>rivatc drawers contained heaps of broad pieces, which, filly years 
later, Avhcu he avjis a duke, a prince of the empire, and the richest 
subject in J0uro])c, remained untouched. 

“ Alter the close of the war he was attached to the household of 
the Duke of York, accompanied hi.s ])atron to the JjOav Countries 
and to Edinburgh, .and Avas rcAvarded for his services Avitli a Scotch 
peerage, and with the command of the only regiment of dragoons 
Avhieh Avas then on the English establishment. IIi.s Avife h.ad a post 
in the family of James’s younger daughter, the Princess of Denmark.” 
Vol. i. pp. 459-101. 

After the .ambassador had been a few Aveehs at Versailles, 
Barillon received £112,000, Avitli instructions to furnish £80,000 
to the Government, for the }mr])o.sc of corrupting the members 
of the noAv House of Commons, and to “ keep the rest in reserve 
for some extraordinary emergency, such as a dissolution or an 
insurrection I” 

Thus faithless to the State, James soon became faithless to the 
Church. Koman Catholic rites AA’ere performed at Westminster, 
Avith regal splendour, .and Protestant ceremonies Avere studiously 
omitted at his coronation. Blind to their m.aster’s character, 
the Tories AA^ero enthusiastic in his pr.ii.se. (Corporations and 
com])anies otfered their adidation, .and Oxford and Cambridge 
paraded their offensive loyalty. The electors, too, Avero so loyal 
that James did not require to put the F’rcnch gold in circulation, 
and thus blessed with an obsequious Parliament, bo began to 
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I^loat over tlio ])lcasures of revepgc. Oates* and Daiigerficld 
Averc the first of the just objects of his wratli, and as if lie had 
Svislied to sliew to future ages how his avenging spirit could be¬ 
stride the gulf which separates the extreme of vice from the ex- 
tretne of virtue, he summoned liichard Baxter, the celebrated 
Non-coiiformivst divine, to the court of King’s Bench, on the same 
day on wliich Oates was pilloried in Palace Yard. 


“ lie belonged,” says Mr. Macaulay, “ lo the niiid''st and mosttorn- 
l)erale seclion of the Puritan body. He was a young in.m when the 
(,'ivil War broke out. lie thought that the right was on the side of the 
Houses; and he had no scruple about acting ascluiplain to a regiment 
in the Parliamentary army ; but his (dear and somewhat sceptical un- 
(I(,*rslanding, and his strong sense of justice, preserved him from all 
exces-»es. He exerted himself to check the fanatical violence of the 
soldiery. He condemned the proceedings of the High Court of Jus¬ 
tice. Jn the days of the Commonweidth he had the boldness to ex- 
pres-!, on many occasions, and once even in Cromwell’s presence, love 
and reverence, for the amdent institutions of the country. While the 
royal family was in exile, Baxter’s life was (diiofly passed at Kidder¬ 
minster, in the assiduous discharge of parochial duties. He heartily 
concurred in the Bestoration, and was sincerely desirous to bring about 
an union between Episcojialiuns and Presbyterians. I’or, with a 
libtwality rare in his lime, he considered questions of ecclesiastical po¬ 
lity as of small account when compared with the great principles of 
Chri.sli.'inily, and had never, even when prelacy was most odious to 
the ruling i)owcrs, joined m the outcry against bishops. The attemi)t 
lo reconcile the contending factions failed. Baxter cast in his lot 
Avith his [>roscribcd friends, refused the mitre of Hereford, (piitted the 
parsonage, of Kidderminstcir, and gave himself up almost wholly lo 
stud}'. His theological Avritings, though too moderate to bo pleasing 
to the bigots of any party, had an immense reputation. Zcfilous 
churchmen called him a Roundhead; and many Non-conformists ac- 
cii^^cd Jiim of Erastianism and Ai’minianism. But the integrity of his 
heart, the purity of his life, the vigour of his facidties, and the extent 
of Ins attainments, Averc acknowledged by the best and Avisest men of 
every persuasion.”—Vol. i. i)p. 491, 492. 


Lcstrange, the oracle of the clergy', raised the note of Avar 
against Baxtc'r, An information avus filed against him, and the 
illustrious chief of the Puritans, oppressed by ago Qiid infirmi¬ 
ties, came to Westminster Hall to request time to prepare for 
his defence. 


“ Jellicys burst into a storm of rage. ‘ Not a minute,’ he cried, 
‘ to save his life. I can deal Avith saints as well as Avitli sinners. 
There stands Oates on one side of the pillory; and if Baxter stood 


* I^Ir. Alac.aula}-’s description of tlie puiiislitnoiit and sutrcrlngs of Gatos is so 
powerful and liurriblo, that we dare not transfer it to our pages. Jt may be read 
Avith safety after an inhalation of chloroform. 
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on the otlicv, the two greatest rogues in llic kingdom would stand to¬ 
gether.’ When the trial came on at Guiluinill, l’olle\.ton and Wal- 
lop appeared lor the delcndant. I’ollexfcii l.id scarce briguii his ad¬ 
dress to the jury, when the Chief Justice broke forth ; ‘ I’ollexfen, I 
know you well. I wall set a ni.irk on you. Yon arc the patron of 
the faction. This is an old rogue, a sehismatical knave, a hypocritical 
villain. lie hates the Liturgy, lie would have nothing but long 
sounded cant Avdthout book,' and then his Lordship turned up his eyes, 
cliisped his liands, and began to sing through his nose, in imitation of 
what he snjiposed to be Baxter’s stjde of praying. ^Lord, wo are thy 
people, thy peculiar people, thy dear people.’ Polle.xfen gently re¬ 
minded the Court that his late Majesty had thought Jiaxtordeserving 
of a bishopric. ‘ And what ailed the old blockhead then,’ cried .lef- 
freys, ‘ that he did not take it ?’ Ilis Ihry now rose almost to mad¬ 
ness. J Ic called Laxter a dog, and swore that it Avould be no more 
than justice to whip such a villain through the whole city * * * 

Wallop sate down ; and Baxter himself attempted to jnit in a word. 
* * * ‘ My Lord,’ said the old man, ‘ 1 Ijave been mucli 

hhinuid by dissenters for speaking respectfully of bishops.’—‘ Baxter 
for bishops !’ cried the jtalgo, ‘ that’s a merry conceit imlced. J know 
Avhat you mean hy bisliops, rascals like yourselves, Kidderminster 
bishops, fac-tious snivelling I’yesbyterians!’ Again Baxter essay¬ 
ed to speak, and again Jelfreys bcllow'cd, ‘ Itichard, BiehanI, dost 
thou think we will let thee poisoji the Court? Biehard, thou art an 
old knave ! Thou hast written hooks enough to load a carl, and every 
book as full of sedition as an egg is full of meat. By the grace of God 
ril look after thee. 1 see a great many of yoiw brotherhood waiting 
to know what will befall their mighty Don. And then,’ he conti¬ 
nued, fixing his savage eyes on Jiaxter, ‘ there is a doctor of the 
party at your elbow. But, by the grace of God Almiglity, I will cruah 
you all!’”—Vol. i. pp. 492, 493. 

A fine of £500, with imprisonment till ])aid,* was the lenient 
punishment which the other three judges are suj>])o.sed to have 
wrung from their savage chief, who is said to have proposed 
that tiie good man should be whipped through London at the 
cart’s tail. Baxter w'ent to prison, and remained there two years. 

Wliile these things were transacting in England, the infamous 
Claverhouse, with his bloodthirsty dragoons, was oppressing and 
murdering the Scottish Covenanters. 

“ The story ran,” says ]\L'. Macaulay, “ that these wretched<nen (the 
dragoons) used in their revels to play at the torments of hell, and to call 
each other by the names of devils and damned souls. The chief of this 
Tophet on earth, a soldier of distinguished courage and professional 
skill, but rapacious and profane, of violent temper, and of obdurate 
lieart, has left a name which, wherever the Scottish race is settled on 
tlic face of the globe, is mentioned with a peculiar energy of hatred, 

* Fee Nelson’s Puritan Pirines, Life of Ba.\ter, p. xxiii., Loud, 1846, for a full 
account of this interesting trial. 
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To recapitulate all the crimes by which this maU) and men like himy 
goaded the peasantry of the Western Lowlands into madness, would 
be an endless task. A few instances must suffice, and all these in¬ 
stances must bo taken from the history of a single fortnight.”—^Vol. i. 
p. 498. 


Atler giving an affecting and eloquent account of the sufferings 
of some of our noble martyrs to civil and religious liberty, Mr. 
jMacaulay indignantly adds :— 

“ Thus was Scotland governed by that prince, Avhom ignorant men 
have represented ns a friend of religious liberty, whose misfortune it 
was to be too wise and too good for the age in Avhich he lived! * * * 
While his oJIiccrs Avcrc committing the murders which have just been 
related, Ijo Avas urging the Scottish Parliament to pass a new Act, 
comj»are<l Avlih Avhich ail former Acts might be called merciful.’'-— 
Vol. i. p. r)02. 


'^riie affection of tho King for William Penn, and his treatment 
of tlie (luakers, form a remarkable contrast Avitli bis conduct 
to Dissenters. IVlr. iVIacaulay has given very interesting ac¬ 
count of’tlie singular transactions Avhich took place betAA^oen Penn 
and the King, and candidly confesses that it rccpiircs somo 
courage to s])oak the whole trutli regarding this “ mythical” 
personage, 'file Society of Prieiids, Avho Avorsliip him as an 
apostle, must cither Aveep over Jiis equivocal cliaracter, or ful¬ 
minate their aiiathonias against the discriminating, and yet, 
perhaps, tlie too flattering delineation of him by Mr. Macaulay.* 
Tile last chapter of Mr. IMacaulay’s first volume is occupied 
Avitli tlie blstoiy of the rebellion in wliicli the Earl of Argyle and 
tho Duke of JMonmonth fell a sacrifice to ill-judged, ill-concert¬ 
ed, and ill-cxccuted schemes. Among the men Avhom tlic op¬ 
pression of tlie Stuarts had driven from their natiA^e land, th 
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Earl of Argyle and the Duke of Monmouth, who met the other 
refugees in Holland, Avere the most active and influential. Ac¬ 
tuated by ditferent motKes, but impelled by the same hatred of 
their tyrant King, these bold men resolved to unfurl tho stand¬ 
ard of rebellion. Argyle Avas entrusted Avith the command in 
Scotland, subject lioAvever to the control of a committee, of 
Avhicli Sir Patrick Hume and Sir John Cochrane Avere tho 
leaders.' Argyle’s force of 1800 men assembled in tho isthmus 
of Tarbot; but the Government, Avho had received early intelli¬ 
gence of his intention, had collected the clans that Averc hostile 
to him, and sent ships of Avar to cruise in the Frith of Clyde, 
The committee thwarted him in all his plans. The provisions 
were insufficient for the Avants of tho troops. The Highlanders 


* If our author wishes to retain tiie favour of our good friends, we would re« 
oomnieud him to meud his Feuu” for another edition of his work, 
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deserted in liuiulreds, and Argylc, in plnco of taking a position 
among liis native mountains, was compelled, by the rash counsel 
of his friends, to carry the war into the Lowlands. Disaster fol¬ 
lowed disaster, till his troops and their leaders were obliged to 
seek for safety in flight. Argylc himself was made captive in 
the disguise of a })easant, and was ordered for execution, not on 
account of his share in the rebellion, but under the sentence 
W'hii'h had been jn’eviously ]>ronounced against him for refusing 
to sign the Test Act. 

I'liis noble victim of arljitrary power exhibited, in his hour of 
suffering, that courage and peace of mind which faith and hope 
could alone inspire. Ilis cause, he said, was tliat of God, aJid 
must be triuin]>hant. “ 1 do not,” ho added, “ take ujuni myself 
to be a })rophct, but I have a strong impression on my spirit 
that iMicerance will vmne very siitldenly.'* After his last meal, 
which he had taken with apj)ctito, he lay down as he was wont 
to do, in oi’der that he mighf bo in full vigour to mount the 
scaflbkl. ^ 

“ At tins time, one of the Lords of the Coiuicil, wlio had probably 
been bred a Pj’esJbyterian, and had been seduced by interest to join in 
oppressing the Chureh of wliich he had once been a ntcniber, came to 
tlic Castle willi a message from his brethren, and demanded admit¬ 
tance to the J'^arl. U Avas answered, that the lOtiii was asleep. The 
Privy Councillor thought that this was a subterfuge, and insisted on 
entering. The door of the cell was softly opened, and there lay 
Argyle on the bed, sleeping in his irons the placid slecj) of infamy. 
The conscience of the rener/nde smote him. lie turne»l UAvay sick 
at liefirt, ran out of the Castle, ami took refuge in the dwelling 
<tf a lady of his lUrnily rvlio lived hard by. There he flung himself 
on a couch, and gave himself up to an agony of remorse and shame. 
JJis kinswoman, alarmed by liis looks and groans, thought that 
he had been taken w'ith sudden illm'ss, and begged him to drink a 
Clip of sack. ‘ No, no,’ he said, ‘ that will do me no good.’ She 
prayed him to tell her what liad disturbed him. ‘ 1 have been,’ 
lie said, ‘ in Argyle’s prison. 1 have seen him within an hour of 

eternity, sleeinng as s\vce.tly as ever man did. But as for me,-’ 

When Argyle was brought to the Council-house, he was allowed pen 
and ink to write thus to his wife :—‘ Dear heart, God is unchangeable. 
He hath always been good and gracious to me, and no place«alters it. 
Forgive mo all my faults, and now comfort thyself in Ilim in whom 
only true comfort is to be found. Tho Lord be with thee, bless and 
comfort thee, my de-irest. Adieu.’ When mounted on the scaffold, one 
of the Episcopal clergymen in attendance called out loudly—‘ My 
Lord dies a Protestant.’ ‘ Yes,' added the Earl, stepping forward, 

‘ and not only a Protestant, but with a heart-hatred of Popery, of 
Prelacy, and of all superstition.’ Having embraced his friends, he 
knelt down, laid his liead on the block of the Maiden, and gave the 
signal to the executioner,"—<Vol. i. pp, 563^ 565. 
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Before the termination of thi^s unfortunate rebellion, Mon-* 
mouth, witli a stronger force, hinclcd in tlie port of Lynn in 
1()8(), having escaped the vessels of the enemy that were lying 
in wait for him, as well as the disasters that tlireatened him at 
sea. No sooner had he landed than lie issued a manifesto full 
of falsehood and violence, denouncing James as a murderer and 
usurper, and declaring that he himself was legitimate, and King of 
England by right of blood, liecniits flocked to his standard, and 
after some skirmishes with the Koyal troops under tlie Duke of 
Albemarle, he entered Taunton, where he foolishly allowed him¬ 
self to be proclaimed king on the 2()th of June. On the Sth of 
July the Eoyal army jiitchcd their tents on the plain of Sodge- 
nioor, about three miles from Bridgewater. After surveying 
their position from the lofty steeple of Bridgewater Church, Mon¬ 
mouth resolved upon a night attack, but ujxni bringing his 
forces u]) to their position, he was startled at the discovery that 
a deo]) trench lay between him and the camp which he expected 
to surprise, lie halted, and fired on thc-Koyal infantry on the 
o})posite bank. I'lie battle raged for three quarters of an hour, 
but the other divisions of the Koyal army having come uj), the 
cavalry of the insurgents under Grey -were panic-struck, and the 
advantage which darkness and surprise had given to the assail¬ 
ants was soon lost, and Monmouth himself retreated and rode 
I'rom the field, leaving more than a thousand of his men lying 
dead on the moor. The loss of the King’s army was only 300 
in killed and wounded. Monmouth was taken ])risoncr in the 
New Forest, and was conveyed to Kingwood under a strong 
guard. 

Though brave in the field the courage of JVIonmoiith failed 
him in the solitude of a prison. He begged his life from the 
King, with a craven sj)irit unworthy of liis name and his lineage, 
lie implored and obtained an interview with the King. Ho 
ci’awled to his uncle’s feet, embraced his knees with his pinioned 
arms, and with tears in his eyes he confessed his crime, and en¬ 
deavoured to find some apology for it by throwing the blame on 
the noble Argyle. He would have renounced his religion for 
his life, but James was inexorable, and the day of his execution 
w.as fixed. The Duchess of Monmouth, with Ifer children, 
visited him in prison, but ho received them and parted with 
them without emotion. His heart had strayed from its first 
love, and had squandered its deepest affections upon Lady Went¬ 
worth, by means of whose wealth he had been enabled to fit out 
his hapless expedition. The circumstances connected w’ith his 
execution are too painful to bo minutely detailed. The fatal axe 
placed in a faltering hand refused to do its work, and JMonmouth 
perished with difficulty amid the suppressed sympathies of 
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thousiinds, and tlio dccjiost execrations of the mob i 
unskilful executioner. 'I'lie Ifead and i'ody, ])laeod 
were hurie<l privately under the commun’on-tiihle of Ir. 

Chapel in the Tower. JJeneath the same pavement, ai 
JMonmouth’s remains, were laid within four years the rcijiuius of 
d effrevs. 

“ In truth,” sa}'.s Mr. JVIacaulay, “ there is no sadder spot on I ho 
earth tliaii that little cemetery. Death is not there eonscerateti as in 
Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s, with genius and virtue, with ])ub- 
lic veneration, and with imperishable I’cnowii, not as in our humblest 
churches and church-yards, with everything that is most endearing 
in social atid domestic charities; but with whatever is darkest in 
human nature and in human destiny, Avith the savage triumph of 
implacable enemies, with the inconstancy, the ingratitude, the 
•cowardice of fri('nds, with .all the miseries of fallen greatness and of 
blighted fame. Thither h.avc been carried through successive ages, 
by the rude hands of gaolers, ^vithout one mourner following, the 
bleeding relics of men who had been the capt.ains of armies, the 
le.'iders of parties, the fl^’aclcs of senates, and the ornaments of Courts, 
'niithcr was borne before the window where .Jane (Jnsy was praying, 
the manghid coi^se of (Juulford Dudley. Kdward Seymour, Duke 
of Somerset and Protector of* the Keahn, reposes there beside the 
brother whom he murdered. There has mouldered away the head¬ 
less trunk of John Pislicr Bishop of Kochester and Cardinal of St. 
Vitalis, a m.m worthy to have lived in a better age and to have 
died in a better cause. There ani laid .John Dudley, Duke of North¬ 
umberland, Lord High Admiral, and Thomas Cromwell Pari of 
Essex, Lord High Treasurer. There, too, i.s another Elssex, on 
whom nature and fortune h.ad lavished all their bounties in vain, and 
wdiom valour, grace, genius. Royal lavour and])opular applause, con¬ 
ducted to an early and ignominious doom. Not far oil' sleep twm 
chiefs of the great house of Howard, Thom.as, fourth Duke of Nor¬ 
folk, and Philip, eleventh Earl of Arundel. llci*c and thcj’o among 
the thick graves of unquiet and aspiring statesmen, lie more de¬ 
licate sufferers; Margaret of Salisbury, the last of the proinl name 
of Plantagenct, and those two fair Queens, who perished by the 
jealous rage of Henry. Such w'as the dust Avith which the dust of 
Monmouth mingled.”—Vol. i. pp. 628, G29. 

The Aveek Avhich folloAved the battle of Scdgcinyor Avas 
marked in the annals of the West Avitli cruelties that disgrace 
the reign and the age in ndiich they Avere connnittod. A fero¬ 
cious colonel of the name of Kirke, butchered an hundred ca]»- 
tiA'es, Avithout even the form of trial. The rich purchased their 
lives for thirty or forty pounds, Avhile the poor caj)tiv('s AA'ere 
executed amid the mockery and carousals of a brutal sohliery. 
The sign-post of the White Hart Inn of Taunton served for a 
gallows, and on the spot where the bodies were quartered, 
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“ the executioner stood ankle deoj) in blood.” Military execution 
was speedily followed by civil imfrder, wearing the mask of law. 
A lerocious judge, more brutal still than tlie brutal soldier, sti¬ 
mulated by a King as bj'utal as himself, stalked in ermine through 
the West, with the stake and the gallows in his train, to complete 
the desolation of an already desolate land. Jetlrcys presided :it 
tile bloody assize, and reajied his harvest of seventy-four lives 
in Dorsetshire, and two hundred and thirtv-threo in Somerset¬ 


shire. ’.riie historv ami fate of the most intercbting of the un- 
happy victims has been beautifully related by Mi. Macaulay. 
We can only notice the story of Lady Alice Lisle, the widow of 
J(diu liisle, who had been raised to the peerage by Cromwell, 
and who was assassinated by three Irish runians at Tjausanne. 


She had given food and a resting-place to two outlaws, tlohii 
iliekes, anon-conformist divine, and Hichard Nelthoipe, a law-* 


yer, who had been concerned in the Kye-house Plot. Jiy lirow- 
bcating the witnesses, and threqjtening the jury, the judicial 
hya'iia obtained a verdict against female humanity, that noble 


quality which even uncivilized ivoman hf.s a jwescriptivo right 
to exercise. Her sentence, to be burnt alive on the same day, Avas 
commuted to beheading, and she met her fate heroically in the 


market-]>laco of Winchester. 

Put neither the Hyajiia Judge, noj* his congener the Royal 
Tiger, were satisfied with blood. Even the carnivorous ajipetite 
d(!lights in a change o^‘ food. The goblet of red wine may de¬ 
rive some zest even from the cu]) of fetid water; and when the axe 
is too sharp to give pain, and the hempen coil too (juick to 
kill, toi’ture may be ]>rolonged by the scourge, and agony made 
ductile by imprisonment and exile. In these varieties »)f 
revenge the bloodthirsty Court wantonly indulged. Several of 
the rcdiels were sentenced to scourging not loss terrible than that 
which Oates had nndorgone, and w omen who had merely spoken 
some idle w’ords, were condemned to bo wliif)ped throimh all the 
m.arket-towns in' Dorsctsliire. A youth, named Tulcncn, was 
condemned to be imprisoned for seven years, and to be flogged 
every year tlirough every town in the county. Upwards of 840 
j)risoners wore ordered to be transported as slaves for ten years 
to some West India Island. One-fifth of these wretched exiles 


perished on the voyage, and so narrow was the space in wdiicli 
the living were confined, that there was not space for them to 
lie down. The men W'ho survived these calamities were reduced 


by starvation to the state of skeletons, and the persons to 
whom they were consigned wei’e obliged to fatten them previous 
to their sale. In many cases life was spared not from mercy but 
from avarice. .leffreys accumulated a fortune from the ransom 
money for which he bartered the lives of the higher class of 
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Whigs;* and the parasites \\ho assisted him were allowed 
to appropriate to themselves Ihc jn’icf of pardons. Nor was 
this variety of life insurance contined to Jelfrevs and his 
minions. The name of the Queen, of Alary of Alodena, 
howtiver honoured it may be oy fortituile in adversity, has re¬ 
ceived a stain which no stoical virtues can efiaco. 'J'ho ladies 
of her household, encouraged not only by her a])probation but 
by her examjde, did not scruple to wring money out of the 
])arents of the young women who liad walked in the ])rocession 
which jiresented the standard to Alonrnouth at '^raunton. AVhen 
Sir AVarre refused to assist in this ignoble extortion, AA'^illiam 
Penn accepted and executed the commission ! Thu (iueen liad 
never saved or tried to save the life of a single victim of her 
husband’s cruelty. The only reipicst,” says Air. Alacaiday, 
w hich she is known to liavc preferred, touching the rcjbels, was 
that 100 of those who were sentejiced to transj)ortation might be 
giv'cn to her ! 'I’he profit whic]i she cleai'ed on the cai’go, after 
making largo allowance for those wdio died of hunger and fever 
during the passage, cqpfiiiot be estiniateil at less than a thousand 


When Jeffreys returned frejm his AVAvstern campaign, as the 
King styled it, leaving the country slrewe<l Avitli the heads and 
limbs of the rebels, a peerage and the Groat Seal of England 
were his rewards. Another cam})aign in the city of London was 
arranged and carried out. The rich Whig mcri hants ju’oved a 
noble ({uarry for the lioyal Sportsman and Ids Gamekeepi.*i\ 
To them the gold in their purse was of more A ahie than the flesh 
on their bones, and it was ])ossible, too, that the double ]>roy might 
be secured. The aggressions against the wealthy traders, however, 
were not equal in atrocity to the execution of Elizabeth Gaunt, an 
old Anabaptist lady, who w'as distinguished by her acts of benevo¬ 
lence to the needy of all denominations. A w'retch of the name 
of Burton, one of tlie Ilye-housc plotters, had received money and 
assistance from this lady, to enable him to save his life by escap¬ 
ing to Holland. lie returned with Monmouth, ami f«>ught at 
Sedgemoor, and when pursued by the Govcrninont, wdio liad 
offered £100 for his apprehension, he obtained shelter in the 
house of one John Eernley, a barber. This honest man, though 
besieged by creditors, was faithful to the stranger under Jiis roof. 
Burton, however, surrendered himself^ and saved his life by giv¬ 
ing information, and appearing as the principal witness, against 
his two benefactors. Thev were both tried and both convicted. 
Eernley perished by the gallows, and Elizabeth Gaunt was burned 
alive at Tyburn. At her dying hour she forgave her enemies, 


Eduiuud Fridcaiix paid the Cliicf Justice jCl 5,000 for his liberation. 
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Icavlnff tlioiii “ to the judgment of tlio King of kings.” During 
this the foulest of judicial niurdersj an awful tempest broke forth— 
destroying sliips and dwellings, as if ITeaven were lifting its voice 
and its arm against the workers of inicpiity.* 

Towards the cdosc of 1 OSo, rfames had reached the climax of 
his prosperity and power, that giddy height to which Providence 
raises tyrants in order to magnify their fall. It is when the me¬ 
teor shoots from the zenith that we can best contrast the bright¬ 
ness ofits flash uith the rapidity of its descent, and the extinction 
of its sj)londour. The Whigs were shorn of their j.-ower. The 
clergy were the King’s worshipj)ers—the corporations his creatures, 
and the judges his tools. He meditated the repeal of the Habeas 
Corpus and Test Acts, and the foriiiation of a standing army ; 
and forgetting that he had been the pensioner and vassal of 
Louis, he was willing to ]>lace'llimself at the head of a confede¬ 
racy which should limit the too formidable power of France. In 
all these schemes James was dogmed to disappointment. The 
Habeas Corpus Act was as dear to the Tories as to the Whigs 
who passed it. A standing army, associa<ied with the events of 
the Protoctorshi]), and incompatible with the militia force, which 
w'as officered by the gentry, was highly unpopular, and the admis¬ 
sion of Catholics to civil and military office was ecjually adverse 
to the foeling.s and the principles of the whole Protestant coininu- 
nitv. Homan Catholic divines had argued in their writings in 
favour of ocpiivocatioii, mental reservation, perjury, and even as¬ 
sassination ; and Catholics of acknowledged ]>icty did not scruple 
to defeiul the massac'ro of Ht. Bartholomew and the (junpowder 
Plot. P(»])ery was therefore justly dreaded by every friend of 
Protestantism. Xor was this dread confined to the populace and 
to the intolerant among the clergy. Tillotson warned the House 
of Commons against the ]n’opagation of a religion more mis¬ 
chievous than iiTcdigion itself;” and declared that the idolatrous 
Pagans were better members of civil society than men who had 
imbibed the principles of the Popish casuists; while Locke con¬ 
tended that the Cnurch which taught that faith should not be 
kept with heretics, had no claim to toleration. In place of remov¬ 
ing these feelings by moderate and constitutional proceedings, 
James gave them a new and irresistible force by the most illegal 
exertions of his poAver. In on})osition to law, many Homan Catho¬ 
lics held connnissions in the army, and he was determined to 
increase their number. Halifax, though unsupported by his col¬ 
leagues, was bold enough to express in the Cabinet his disgust 
and alarm; and the King, after trying in vain to corrupt him. 


* “ Since that tcnible d.ay,” saya Mr. Macaulay, “ no Avoinan lias suffered 
death in England for any political offence.” 
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dismissed him from his spr\ico. A seotion of the Toiios was ani¬ 
mated with tlic same feelings tl’O Whigs. E\en llio liisliops 
expressed the sentiment, tliat there wei*e prineiples liigher than 
Joyaltv; and the very chiefs of tlie army gave utteranct* to their 
dissatisfaction. I'Jie ol)setjuio(is Churehill ventured to insiniiato 
tliat the icing was going too far, and the bloodthiisty Kirke, 
who had pledged his word to the Emperor of IMoroeeo that if 
he changed his religion at all he woiiUl become a Mussulman, 
swore that he would stand by the Ih'olestant faith. 

These feelings were greatly strengtliened b\ the per ecution 
of the Ifnguenots in France, and the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. Massacres and executions had precedetl tin’s ai'bitr.iry 
act, and cruelties unlieard of followed in its train. Fifty thousaiul 
of the best French families »|uitted the kingdom for (wer, carry¬ 
ing with them to foreign lands their skill in science and litei- 
ature, in arts, and in arms. These events, which became known 
immcvliatelv before the meeting of Parliament in November 
ICxS.li, loresiuidowed to the English mind the consecnienccs ol' a 
standing army ofHcvi^l bv Uoman Catholics. rJames a])plied to 
the Commons Ibr a large sujiply to increase the rtgnlar army; 
and he intimated to them his resolution not to part with the Ko- 
m.ni Catholic ollicers whom'he had illeg.dly einploved. The 
House voted the Sn])ply for making the iinlitia more efH(ticnl, 
which was e(inivalent to a declaration against a standing armv ; 
ami thev agieed to an Address reminding the Khm that In* conid 
not legally employ ofllc(TS who had not taken tlu‘ statutory test. 
To this Address the King returned a cold and sullen reprimand ; 
and when it was jn'oposeil that his Majestj’s answer should bo 
taken intc) consideration by the House, John Coke in seconding 
the motion said, “ 1 hope that we are all Englishmen, and shall 
not be frightened by a few' high words.” The words were taken 
down, and Coke was sent to the Tower. The spirit of opposition 
spread to the Lords, and ev'cn to the Kjjiscojial bench. The Earl 
of Devonshire and Viscount Halifax boldly took the lead, and 
Dr. Compton, Jlishop of London, a prelate of noble blood, de¬ 
clared in the name* of his brethren, that the Constitution ol’ the 
realm, civil and ecelesiastical, was in danger. An early day was 
fixed for considering the King’s speech, but James dreading the 
result, came down next morning and jirorogued the I’arKament, 
dismissing from office all who had voted against the Court. 

These violent proceedings created alarm oven in the niiiuls of 
his Ministers. They had seen how highly the gentry of Eng¬ 
land valued the Established religion, and were anxious tliat dis¬ 
creet and moderate counsels should prcv’ail. A knot of Koniaii 
Catholics of broken fortune and licentious character, however, 
headed by the Earls of Castleinaino and Tvrconiiel, ojiposcd 
xui,. x! NO. NX. * l> 
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tlicmselvcs to the Protestant policy of England, and were impa¬ 
tient to fill the highest offices of the State. The Court was thus 
divided into two liostilo factions—the Protestant Ministers sup- 
])orted hy tlio most respectable Catholic nobles and gentlemen, 
the ambassadors of Spain, Austria, and the States General, and 
even by the Pontiff himself; and the violent Catholics, supported 
by the French King and the whole influence of the mighty order 
of tfcsiis. 

ISIr. Macaulay has drawn a pow’erful picture of the virtues 
and vices of the »Tesaits. We enumerate their mer its when wo 
mention tlu ir eloquence in the pnl))it, their genius in science, 
their ac(|uireinents in liti-vatnre, and their powers of instruction. 
We enumerate their virtues when wc admit their heroism in 
dootls of mercy, and their self-devotion in missionary labour. Their 
vices are thus embalmed in Mr. jMacaulay’s eloquence.* 

“ IJiit willi the admirable energy^ disinterestediiess, and self-devo¬ 
tion, wdiicli were characteristic of the society, great vh’-es w'Cre inlii- 
glod. It was alleged, and not without foiimiation, that the ardent jmh- 
lic spirit w'hich made the Jesuit regardless ofvJiis ease, of his liberty, 
and of bis life, made him also regai*dles3 of truth and of mercy; that 
no means which coxdd [n’omoto tlie interest of his religion seemed to 
liim unlawful; and that by the interest of his religion ho too often 
meant the hitcrest of his society. It was alleged tliat, in the most 
alroeions plots recorded in history, his ageii<;y eoidd be distinctly 
traced; that, constant only in attachment to the fraternity to which 
he belonged, he was in some countries the most dangerous enemy of 
freedom, and in others the most dangerous enemy of order. The 
mighty victories which he boasted that he had achieved in the cause 
of tlieCliia’cIi were, in the juilgment of many illustrious members of 
that Church, rather apparent than real, lie had, indeed, laboured 
witli a wonderful show of success to reduce the world under her laws; 
but lie had done so by relaxing her hws to suit the temper of the 
world. Instead of toiling to elevate human nature to the noble stand¬ 
ard fixed b}' divine precept'and example, ho had lowered the stand- 
ni-d till it was beneath the average level of human nature. lie 
gloried in multitudes of converts who hud been baptisicd in the remote 
regions of the East; but it w'as reported that from some of those con¬ 
verts the facts on which tlic whole theology of the Gospel depends 
liad been cunningly concealed, and that others w'ere permitted to 
avoid persecution, by bowing down before the images of false gods, 
while internally repeating Paters and Aves. Nor was it only in 
heathen countries tliat such arts were said to be practised. It was 
not strange that people of all ranks, and especially of the highest 
ranks, crowded to the Confessionals in the Jesuit temples; for fixim 
tlioso Confessionals none went discontented away. There the priest 

* See our review of Pascal’s Writings, voL i. pp> 313-316, for an earlier account 
of tlie Jesuits, by a Bonian Cnttiolic. 
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wns .'ill tilings to all inon. He shoived just s.'i much rigour as might 
not drive those who knelt at lii# spiiitiuu tribunal to tlio Dominican 
or the Kraneiscau ohuiTli. If lie had to deal with a mind truly devout} 
ho s])oke in tho saintly tones of the primitive fathers ; but with that 
very largo part of nuinkinil wlio have religion enough to make them 
uneasy when they do wrong, and not religion cnougli to keep ihcni 
fj-om doing wrong, ho followed a very ditfereut system. Since ho 
could not reclaim tlioin from guilt, it was hia bu,sinc.s3 to save them 
from rcmor.se. ITe had at his command an immense dispensary of 
anodynes for wounded eonseiences. In the books of casuistry wliieli 
had hcen written by Ids brethren, and printed w'illi the approbation 
of his superiors, w'ei’o to be found Uoclriiies consolatory to transgres¬ 
sors of every ckuss. Tliore tho bankrnjit was lauglit how lie might 
v/ithont sin .■^oerelo his goods from his creditors. Tho servant was 
taught how he miglit, without sin, run off with Ids ina.ster’s plate. 
The pander was assured that a Christian man might innocently earn his 
living Iw carrying lotlei’s and messages bctv.'eon married women and 
llieir gf.-dlants, Tlie liigh-spiritcLkaiid pnnclilious gentlemen of France 
M io'c gratilied by a decision in favour of duelling. Tho Italians, uc- 
ciistotmsl to flarkor an^''baser mofle.s of vengeance, w'crc glad to learn 
that they might, without any crime, shout at tlieir cnemie.s from be¬ 
hind lu!dg'.'.s. T5 deceit w'as given .a lic-enso sullicieut to destroy the 
v.liole value of human contracts and of human testimony. In truth, 
if society continued to hold together, if life and property enjoyed any 
seciiiity, it was bceause common .sense and common humanity re- 
.strained man from doing what tho Society of Jesus :is.surcd them that 
tliey might wiili a safe conscience do.”—Vol. ii. pp. .50-58. 


That James would yield to the counsels of the Jesuitical cabal 
must have been foreseen even by their cnoniies. lie laboured 
under two delusions, tlce one that ho shonld make no coiice.ssions, 
because liis father who made concessions was beheaded; and tho 
other, tliat the doctrine of jiassivc obedience and non-resistance 
should be the jiractice, because it wms the theory, of tlie Anglican 
(Ihurch and its lay supporters. The Protestant members of tho 
Oahinet, with the exception of Sunderland, who hail been coii- 
wnted to Popery, and joined the Jesuits, made the dangerous 
attempt to govern James by means of a concubine. The lady 
wlio Avas sujiposcd to possess so potent an influence over the King, 
and whom he. created Duchess of Dorset, was Cathonnc*Sedley; 
but tliough slio exercised a complete control over the royal will, 
she failed in the object w'hich she was expected to accomplish. 

Tho King had now determined upon a line of policy which 
lie know would bo opposed by his Parliament, lie resolved to 
have his dispensing power conjoined Avith his ecclesiastical supre¬ 
macy, that he iniglit by the one admit Catholics to civil, mili¬ 
tary, and even spiritual offices, and by the other make tho Eng¬ 
lish clergy the instruments for destroying their own religion. 
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The Court of King’s Bench decided in favour of the dispensing 
power, and four Rf)man Catholics were speedily sworn of the 
x*rivy Council, Protestant clergymen, wlio had become Catho¬ 
lics, were allowed to retain their livings, and a Papist was made 
Dean of Christchurch College, Oxford, within whose walls mass 
was daily celebrated. Not content with these violations of law, 
the King placed the whole government of the Cliurch in the 
liandsof six commissioners, viz., tlirec prelat<^‘s and tliree laymen, 
and having the same seal as the Old High Commission. Con¬ 
vents sprung up in the city ; cowls appeared in tlie streets; and 
in order to keep down the general discontent, and overawe the 
metropolis, a camp of 18,0()0 was formed on Hounslow Heath. 

Similar attempts were made in Scotland iii favour of the Ho¬ 
man Catholics, but, after a noble struggle, tlie Lords of Articles, 
the tools of the King, were contented with the proposal that 
Homan Catholics should not incur any penalty by worshij)ping 
God in private houses, aiid even this the Scottish Estates av(;u1<1 
only pass with great restrictions and inodiHcations. Ireland was < 
governed on the same tyrannical princi])lvs. Homan Catholics 
were admitted to office, and the object of the King, and of his 
infamous deputy Tyrconnel, was to destn)y or drive from the 
island the whole English ])opulation. These violent measures 
were crowned by the dismissal of the two Hydes, the brothers- 
jji-law of the King, his steady^ adherents in adversity, and his 
obsequious servants in jiower. Their sole crime was their reli¬ 
gion. “ The cry now was,” says Mr. Macaulay, “ that a gene¬ 
ral ])roscription was at hand, and that every ])ublic fiinclionary 
must make up his mind to lose his soul or to lose his place.” 
Men looked round for help, and a deliverer was at hand. Wil¬ 
liam Henry Prince of ()range was destined to vindicate the 
liberties and wield the sceptre of England. ^J'he merit of this 
great man has never been appreciated as it ought by the ])eoj)lo 
whom he delivered. It has fallen to the lot of Mr. Macaiday to 
do justice to his memory, by a minute and ])owcrful delineation 
of his character. Occupying very many pages, and incapable of 
abridgment, we must refer our readers to the work itself, and 
content ourselves with the following fragment:— 


“ HePwas born with \iolcnt passions and quick sensibilities; but 
tlic strength of his conviction was not suspected by the world. From the 
multitude his joy and his grief, his alfcetion and his resentment, were 
hidden by a plilegmatic serenity, which made him pass for the most 
cold-blooded of mankind. Those wlio brought him good news could 
seldom detect any sign of pleasure. Those who saw him after a dc- 
fejvt looked in vain for any trace of vexation. lie praised and repri¬ 
manded, rewarded and punished, with the stern traiMpiillity of a Mo¬ 
hawk ciiicf: But those who knew him well, and sa^v him near, were 
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nwfli’o fJiat undor nil llils ioc a licrco fire was constantly burning. It 
was seldom that aiifior d(’])riv?d him oi power over himself. But 
Avlicn lie was really omaged, the first outbivak of his passion was ter¬ 
rible. It was indeed scarcely safe to approach him. On these rare 
occasions, however, as soon .'is iie regained his scll-comniand, he made 
.such ample rc))aralion to those \\hom he had wronged, as tempted 
them to wish that he would go into a fury again. IJia aflcction was 
as imjietuous as his wrath. 'Where ho loved, he loved with the whole 
energy of his strong iniml. hen death separated him from what he 
loved, tho few' who w ilnes.‘cd hi.s agonies trembled J'or his reason and 
his life. To .a very .Miiall eiicle of ijitimatc friends, on who.se fidelity 
and secre(‘y he eciild absolutely depend, he was a diflercnt man from 
the reserved and sloical William, whom tho multitude supposed to be 
dc.stituto of human tl*elings. lie was hind, candid, open, even con¬ 
vivial ami jocose, would sit at table many hours, and w'oukl bear bis 
full share in festive comersation.”—Vol. ii. p. 170. 

In his ])olitIcal dianictor ’VVilliain was ncitlier a Wliig nor a 
Tory. “ lie wanted,” says Mr. Macanl.ay, “ that which is the 
coimiion erouudwork of both characters: for ho never became 
an bhiglislnnan. lie saved England, it is true, but he never 
loved Jier, anif ho. never olitained her love. To him she w'as 
always a land of exile, visited with reluctance, and quitted with 
delight.” It was not lor lier welfare that lie fought. Whatever 
patriotic feeling he posse.s.sc(l was for Holland, and tlic moving 
sjiring of all liis actions was Jiis attachment to the Protestant faith, 
and tho deepest hostility to France and her ambitious and perse¬ 
cuting king. Under the influence of these views, William was the 
])rime though concealed mover in tliose arrangements for mutual 
defence, which were embodied in the ti’eaty of Aug.slmrg."' The 
|)owur of lOnghind was alone ivanting to give energy to this 
])owerfnl confederacy; and to obtain her concurrence, he placed 
himself at the head of tlie Protestant opposition, which, after the 
fall of the Hydes, had increased in numbers and in strength. 
At tliis time apostasy was the road to power. The Earls of Pe¬ 
terborough and Salisbury were converted to Popery, and Jolni 
Dryden, the poet who “ had led a life of mendicancy and adula¬ 
tion,” bartered his conscience for a pension of £100 a-year, and 
prostituted his already licentious pen in defending both in prose 
and in verse*the new faith which he embraced.* Mr. Macaulay 
notices the remarkable fact, that in Dryden’s political poem of 
the Hind and Panther, tho Church of England, at first men¬ 
tioned with rcsjicct, is exhorted to ally itself with the Papists 
against the Puritans, hut at the close of the poem, and in tlie 


* Signed in July IC80, by the Prii-ccs of tho Empire and the Kings of Spain 
and Sweden. 
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preface written after tlio poem was finishoil, tlic Protestant dis¬ 
senters arc invited to make coiflnion cause with the Papists 
against the Church of Pngland. This was tlio foresliadow of 
♦lamcs’s ])olicy. Ilis enmity to the Puritans disappeared in his 
liatred of the Englisli Clnirch, and on tlic 4th April 1()87, ap¬ 
peared the unconstitutional declaration of Indulgence, whicli 
gave entire liberty of conscience to all his subjects, lie abro¬ 
gated a long series of oppressive statutes, and .luthorizcd Poinan 
Catholics and Protestant dissenters to colobrato tlieli’ roligifms 
rites in public. The hitherto persecuted ihiritan could ii'^t but 
rejoice in the rejical of acts uiuUt which lie had been so long 
oppressed, uhile the Anglican Church stor)d ])etrificd with ter¬ 
ror. “ Her chastisement was just, she rea])ed that whicli she 
had sown.” She had e^•er urged ilie Stuarts against the Pres¬ 
byterians. Til her distress she now songlit tlu'ir frlendshi|), and 
thus did the Protestant dissenters holtl the halanee of power 
between the King and the Church, who w(;re bidding eagerly 
for their favour. James declared that he had persecuted the 
Dissenters in order to ]>leasc the 01iiireh,\md the Clinreh re¬ 
torted that they had aided in the pca’sceutioii in order to 
please the King. U’hose who were lately schismatics and 
fanatics, were now “ dear fellow Protestants,” and it was even 
held out to them by Clinrchmcii, that they niiglit sit on the 
Episcopal bench. 

At tliis singular crisis., “ The Letter of a Dissenter,” a mas¬ 
terly tract, believed to he written by Halifax, was circulated in 
thous.'inds throughout tlio kingdom. It urged the Kon-conform- 
ists to prefer an alliance with the (.^hurcli to an alliance with the 
King; and hich was its force of argument, that the great body 
of Dissenters, inclnding Baxter, and Howe, and Bunyan, det 
dared themselves hostile to tlie dispensing power, and took part 
w’ith the Established Church. William of ()raiige and llie Priii- 
ce.ss jMary cntertainefl the same views, and conveyed them re¬ 
spectfully to the Iving. Under such a leader the opposition 
waxed daily in pow’cr. Dykevclt, the Dutch ambassador in 
name, was in reality an envoy to tli'' opposition. The Earls of 
Danby and Nottingbam, and Halifax, the chief of the Trimmers, 
were in constant communication with Dykevelt# Through 
Bishop Compton ho looked for the support of the cloi’gy, througli 
Admiral Herbert for tliat of the navy, and Churchill, foreseeing 
that nobodv would be safe who would not become u Ho¬ 
man Catliofie, w’as the instrument by wdiieh the army was to ho 
secured. This aid was in another respect most desirable. It 
was impoi’tant that the Princess Anne should act in union 
with her sister, and this could only bo brought about by the 
agency of Chiirchiirs wife, who absolutely governed her, and 
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who, as tlio Duchess of ISIarlbovou^h, played such an important 
part in the future history of Ehrope. 

“ The name of this celebrated favourite was Sarah Jennings. Her 
cider sistor, Frances, had been distinguished by beauty and levity 
even among the crowd of beautiful faces and light characters which 
adorned and disgraced "Whitehall during the wild carnival of the Ke- 
storation. On one occasion, Frances dressed herself like an orango 
girl, and cried fruit about the streets. Sober people predicted tliat 
a girl of so little discrelioji and delicacy would not easily find a hus¬ 
band. She was however twice married, and was now the wife of 
Tyrconnel. Sarah, less regularly beautiful, was perliaps more attrac-. 
live. Her face was expressive ; her form wanted no feminine charm; 
and the profusion of lior fine hair, not yet disguised by powder ac¬ 
cording to that barbarous fasiilon wliicdi she lived to see introduced, 
was tlie dcliglit of numerous admirei's. Among the gallants who sued 
for her favour, Colonel Cluirehill, young, hamlsome, graceful, insinu¬ 
ating, eloquent and brave, obUiined the preference. He must have 
been enamoured indeed. For l^c had little property except the an¬ 
nuity wliieli he bad bouglit Avitli the infamous wages bestowed on him 
by the Huelic.ss of Clcfvelaiid; ho was insatiable of riches. Sarah was 
poor; and a plum girl with a large fortune was proposed to him. His 
love, after a struggle, prevailfcd over Ins avarice; marriage only 
strengthened his pa.ssion ; and, to the Last hour of his life, Sarah enjoyed 
tin; ])leasm-o and distijiction of being the one human being who was 
able to mislead that far-sigblcd and sure-footed judgment, who was 
fervently loved by that cold licjirt, and who was Sf.rvilely feared by 
that intrepid ,si>irit. 

“ 111 a worldly sense the fidelity of ChiirchiU's lov’e was amply re- 
w.ardcd. His bricle, tliough slenderly portioned, brought with her a 
dowry which, judiciously employed, made him at length a Duko of 
England, a sovereign prince of the empire, the captain-general of a 
great coalition, the arbiter between mighty princes, and what he valued 
more, tJie wcahhie.st subject in Europe. She had been brought up 
from childhood with tlic J*rinccs3 Aiine ; and a close friendship had 
arisen between the girls. In character they resembled each other 
very little. Anno w’lis slow and taciturn. To those whom she loved 
she was meek. The form which her anger assumed was sullenness. 
She had a strong sense of religion, and was attached even with bigotry 
to the rites and government of Iho Church of England, Sarah was 
lively and voluble, domineered over those whom she regarded with 
most kindnes|}, and when she was offended, vented her rago in tears 
and tempestuous I’eproachcs. To sanctity she made no pretence, and, 
indeed, narroAvly escaped the imputation of irreligiou. She was not 
yet what she became when one class of vices bad been fully developed 
in her by prosperity, and another by adversity, when her brain had 
been turned by success and flattery, when her heart had been ulce¬ 
rated by disasters and mortifications. She lived to bo that most odious 
and miserable of human ^beings, an ancient crone at war with her 
whole kind, at war with her own children and grandchildren, great 
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indccfl and rich, but valuing greatness and riclica chiefly because they 
enabled her lo brave public opinion and to indulge without restraint 
her hatred to the living and the dead. In the reign of James she was 
regarded as nolhing worse than a fine high-spirited young w'oinan, 
who could now and then be cross and arbitrary, but whoso flaws of 
temper might well be pardoned in consideration of her chiu'ms.”—^\'^ol. 
ii. pp. 256-25^3. 

Notwithstanding these differences in disposition and temper, 
Jjady Churcliill was loved and even worshipped by Anno, who 
could not live tipart from the object of her alfection. If filial 
duty had disposed the Princess to lake part with lior father, her 
regard for the I’rotestant faith, and the iiiflucnee of the Cliurcli- 
ills, could not fail to decide the (jucstion, and she accordingly 
joined the party which was destined to drive her fatlicr from his 
throne. 

Early in the year 1087, the infatuation of the King was sin¬ 
gularly displayed in his mad attdm])t to insult and jdunder the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge—corporations wbicli liad 
ever bt?eii distingiiihlied by tlicir loyalty as Vvell as by tbeir liber¬ 
ality to the Crown. In Eebruary 1087, the King sent a royal 
letter to Cambridge, directing the University to admit to the 
degree of blaster of Arts an ignorant llenedietine monk of the 
name of Alban Francis. Tliis degree Iiad been conferred as.an 
honorary one on ambassadors of foreign princes, and even on tlic 
secretary of the ambassa'ior from Morocco, but never on persons 
in the situation of Francis. It was offered, however, to Francis 
])rovidcd be took the necessary oaths, liut he refused ; and having 
carried liis complaint to Wliitehall, the vice-chancellor and tlio 
Senate w’cro summoned before the new High Commission. The 
vici^-chaiicellor, Dr. John PcaclielJ, accompanied by Sir Isaac 
Newton and other seven deputies, ajjpeared before the Coinniis- 
sion. Though the case was clear, it wras ill ])leaded by the weak 
and timid vice-chancellor, and when any of the deputies, per¬ 
haps Newton hiinselfj attempted to supply the defect of their 
chief, Jetlreys, who occupied the chair, ordered them to hold 
their peace, and “ thrust tliom out the Court without a hear¬ 
ing.” Upon being called in again, Jeffreys announced that 
PeacheK w’as deprived of his vicc-chanccllorship, and suspended 
from all his emoluments as Master of a College. As to you,” 
said ,1 effreys to Sir Isaac Newton and the other delegates, “ most 
of you are divines. I will therefore send you home with a text 
of Scripture,—‘ Go your way, and sin no more, lest a worse 
thing befall you.’” The University chose another vice-chancellor, 
wbo pledged himself that neither religion nor tlie rights of the 
body should suffer by bis moans ; and the King, awed no doubt 
J^y ibis pledge, was obliged to abandon bis designs. 
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The attack upon the privileges of Ovford was more serious 
still. The stubborn tyrant had resolved to transfer to Papists the 
wealthiest and noblest foundations, and ho began with the pre¬ 
sidency of Magdalen College which had just become vacant, 
A royal letter was despatched, rocoinmciiding one Anthony 
Farrner, once a dissenter, now a pajiist,—a wretcli whose scan¬ 
dalous and profligate life unfltted liim for any situation, and 
wliosc youth, had he been spotless, discpialiticd him for the 
charge of a college. Hoping that the King would be moved by 
the remonstrances addressed to him, the College delayed the 
election till the ^■ory latest hour. AV'hen the day arrived, the 
electors took the sacrament, and elected John Hough, chap¬ 
lain to the Duke of Ormond, then Chancellor of the University, 
and a man of eminent virtue and prudence. The Commission, 
headeil by JeflVeys, sumim)ncd the refractory Fellows to White¬ 
hall, loaded them with abuse, and ))ronounced Hough’s election 
void. Another royal letter* arrived, recommending Parker, 
Bishop of Oxford, who was not a ])a])ist. 'd'he College refused 
to coinpK’, and jjeac^ for a while reigned within its walls. 

In the autumn of IG87, James set out u])on a long pi*ogress 
to the south and west of Ijis’kingdoin. "When he reached Ox¬ 
ford, he summoned the Fellows of Magtlaleii to his presenee. 
They tendered a petition on their knees. Ho rciused to look at 
it, exclaiming, “ Get yon gone. I am King. I will be obeyed. 
Go to yourcliapcl this instant, and admit the Bishop of Oxford.” 
Mortified by their refusal, lie tried the agency of Penn, the ever 
i*oady tool of the tyrant; but the (Quaker failed in his attempts 
to intimidate or cajole tliem. A visitatorial Commission was 
then appointed, headed hy Cartwright Bisho]) of Chester, and 
flanked by three troops of dragoons with drawn swords. They 
entered the hall of Magdalen, ejected Hough, inducted Parker, 
and expelled the recreant Fellows, pronouncing them incapable 
of holding church preferment, or of receiving holy orders. Thus 
did this noble institution become a Popish seminary, presided over 
by a Homan Catholic bishop after Parker’s death, and harbouring 
a brood of Homan Catholic Fellows in its sacred cloisters, and 
among its verdant bowers. 

A schemS was about this time in agitation to set disidc the 
Princess Mary as successor to the Crown, and prefer the Princess 
Anne, provided she turned Catholic; and tlamcs had even begun 
to listen to suggestions for excluding both from the succession. 
An event, however, occurred, wliicn put an end to these spocu- 
latitms. The Queen was reported to be with child. The Virgin 
of Loretto was supposed to have granted this boon to the sup- 

E lications of the Duchess of Modena, and St. Winifred to James 
iraself, when he implored it during his visit to tho Holy Well, 
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The Pojiish zealots jiredicted that the unborn child would be a 
boy, and one fanatic foresaw a couple of them, one of whom was 
to bo Kiiif; of England, and the other Pope of Eome! One 
])arty rejoiced, and the other sneered. The poets hailed the new 
marvel in rhymes, and the country squires with roars of laughter. 
A .suitable thanksgiving was offered from the pulpit, but the 
people were not thankful, and the congregations made no re¬ 
verential responses. 

Petormined to obtain for his contemplated measure*? the sanc¬ 
tion of Ikirliainont, Janies proceeded with energy anti method 
to obtain one to his mind. The Lords Lieutenants of counties 
were ordeivfl to their jiosts to take steps for influencing tlic elcc.- 
tions; but half of them refused, and were dismissed from their 
ofliee, and among the.se were the Earls of Oxford, of Shrews¬ 
bury, and of’ Doi-set. Mr. IMacaulay has drawn with a lino 
pencil the characters of these three noblemen. Wo cannot re¬ 
sist the temptation to give that of Charles Sackville, hkarl of 
Dorset:— 

“ fa bis j'oiilb bo had boon one of the most notorious libertines of 
tbo wild lime wbich followed tlic Restoration. lie ha«l been the teiTor 
of Ibe city watcb, luul piis.scd many nigbts in tbc round liouse, and had 
at lea.'^t once occupied a cell in Newgate, llis passion for IJctty Mor- 
ricc and forNtdl (.Iwynn, who alway.s called him her Charles the First, 
liad given no small amuscMjient and scandal to the town. Yet, in tho 
midst of follies and vices, bis courageous spirit, his tine understanding, 
and bis natural goodness of heart, had been conspicuous. JMeii said 
that the excesses in which ho indulged were common between liiin 
and the whole race of gay young Cavalier.s, but that his sympathy 
with liuinan siifrcring and the generosity witli which he made repara¬ 
tion to those wliom his freaks had injured were all his own. Ilis as¬ 
sociates were astoni.shed by the distinction which the public inado 
between liiin and tlicm. ‘ Ue may do what he chooses,’ said "VVilniot; 

‘ he is never in the wrong.’ The judgment of the world became still 
more favouraijlc to Dorset wlicn ho bad been sobered by time and 
marriage. His graceful manners, bis brilliant conversation, his soft 
heart, his open band, were universallv pi’aised. No day pa.sscd, it 
was said, in which some distressed family had not reason to ble.s 3 liis 
iianio. .^nd yet, with all his good-nature, such was the keenness of 
his wit, that scoffers whose sarcasms all the town feared stood in 
craven fear of the sarcasm of Dorset. All political parties esteemed 
and caressed him; but politics Vere not much to his taste. Had he 
been driven by necessity to exert himself, he would probably have 
risen to the highest posts in the state : but he was born to rank so 
high and wealth so ample that many of the motives which impel men 
to engage in public life were w'anting to him. lie took just so much 
part in parliamentary and diplomatic business as to sutlico to show 
that he wanted nothing but inclination to rival Danby and Sunderland, 
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ami tiinicil away to pursuits which pleased him better. Like many 
other men who, with great naturitl abilities, ui’o constitutionally and 
habitnaily indolent, ho became an intellectual \oluptuary, and a mas¬ 
ter of all those pleasing branches of knowledge that can bo acquired 
without severe application. He w’as allowed to be the best judge of 
painting, of scHl])tiire, of arcliitecture, of acting, that the Court could 
show. On questions of polite learning Jus decisions Avero regarded at 
all the coircchouscs as without appeal. Wore than one clover play 
u Inch had failed on the first representation was supported by bis single 


.“'ailliority against the whole elaniouv of the pit, and came forth sue- 
t cssful from the second trial. The tlclicacy of bis Iriste in French 
composition was extolled by Saint JCvrcmond and Lu Fontaine. Such 
a patron of letters England ha<l never seen. Ills bounty was bestowed 


nitli equal judgment and liberality, and was confined to no sector 
faction. Men of genius, estranged from each other by lilerary jealousy 


or by difl'ercnoc of j)olitieal o])iJii<m, joined ijj aoknowlodgijig his im- 
j)nrlial kindness. Jhyden owjied lliat be w’as saved from ruin by 
l)ors(‘t’s piincoly generosity. Yet ftlonlaguc and Prior, who had 
kccidy satirised J)ry<len, were introduced by Dorset iiilo public life; 
and the l)c.*»t comedy o^ Drydeii’s mortal enemy, Sliadwell, Avas written 
at Dorset's coimlry seal. The mnnificenl earl laight, if such had been 
his ■wish, have been the rival ot those of whom he was content to bo 


the lioncfaeioi-. * ** Iii the small volume, of his works may bo 

found songs which have the easy vigour of Suckling, and little satires 
which sparkle with wit as splendid as that of Jiuller.”—Vol. ii. pp. 
223, 221. 


The Jloyal plan of obtaining submissive Parliaments was .'i 
signal failure. The obscrpiious Lord Lientonants returned from 
their counties with tlie most mortifying refusals, and even the 
Koman Catliolic kslierifis refused to give false returns. The 
C-orporations, too, wore refractory, and when the King could 
not intimidato flicm into compliance by the dismissal of alder¬ 
men, ho resolvod to revoke tlieir charters, when the riglit to do 
it belonged to him, and to obtain the rest eitlicr by a voluntary 


.surrender, or a decision of. the King’s Bench. The groat ma¬ 
jority of the burghs, however, refused to abandon their privi¬ 
leges, and the King was driven to new measures of coercion, 
A second declaration of indulgence was issued on the 27th 
April ] C88, Slid on the 4th May it was ordered in Couiieil that 
the declaration was to be read in all the cliurches. Before tho 


mind of the Anglican Church could be known, the Protestant 
Dissenters, Avith Baxter, Bates, and IIowo at their head, re¬ 
solved to take part with tho membcivs of tlic Church in supjmrt- 
iiig the Constitution, and at a meeting of the l*rimatc and seve¬ 
ral of the bishops, it was resolved that t]jo declaration ought not 
to bo read. In order to carry these views into effect, a meet¬ 
ing of prelates and deans, headed by Tillotson, Stillingfleet, 
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Patrick, and Sherlock, agreed to. a petition, in which they pro¬ 
nounced the declaration to bo illegal, and declared that they 
could not be jiartics to its solemn publication in the house of 
God. Tin's paper, written in the Archbishop’s own hand, was 
signe<l on Friday evening by himself and six of his suffragans. 
As the Primate had been long ago forbidden the Court, the six 
bishops set off for Whitehall, and Lloyd, bishop of St. Asaph, 
]>laced the ])etition in the hands of the King. 

“ James read the petition,” says ^Ir. Macaulay, “ ho foiled it up, 
and bis countenance grow dark. ‘ 'I'bis,’ be said, ‘ is a great sur¬ 
prise to me. 1 did not expect this from your Cburcb, especially from 
some of you. This is a standard of rebellion.’ The bishops broke 
out into passionate professions of loyalty ; but the King, as usual, rc- 
jieated the same words over and over. ‘ I tell you, this is a standard 
of rebellion.’ ‘ llebellion!’ cried Trelawney, iiilling on bis knees, 

‘ For God’s .sake, sir, do not say so bard a thing of us. No 'frelaw- 
ney can bo a rebid. Itemomber that iny family has fought for the 
Crown. Pemember bow 1 served your Majesty wlien IMonmouth 
was in the West.’ ‘We put down the Last rebellion,’ said Lake, ‘we 
shall not raise another.’ ‘We rebel!’ exclaimed Turner; ‘ wo arc 
ready to die at your Majesty’s feet'.’ * Sir,’ said Ken, in a more 
manly tone, ‘ 1 hope that you will grant to us that liberty of con¬ 
science which you grant to all mankind.’ Still James went on. 

‘ This is rebellion. This is a stanJaial of rebellion. Did ever a 
good Cliurchniau (luestluii the dispensing power before ^ Have not 
some of you preached for it and written for it ? It is a standard of 
rebellion. 1 will liavc iny declaration published.’ ‘ Wc have two 
duties to perform,’ answered Ken, ' our duty to God and our duty to 
your Majesty. AVo honour you; but wc fear God.' ‘ Have I do- 
served this ?' said the King, more and more angry; ‘ I wlio have 
been such a friend to your Church! I did not expect this from some 
of you. I will be obeyed. My declaration shall be published. You are 
Iruinpetors of sedition. AVhat do you do lierc? Go to your dioceses 
and see that I am obeyed. I will keep this paper. I will not part 
with it. I will remember you that have signed it.’ * God’s will be 
done,’ said Ken. ‘ God has given me the dispensing power,’ said 
the King, ‘ and 1 will maintain it. 7 tell you that there are still seven 
thousand of your Church who have not bowed the knee to Baal.' 
The bishops respectfully retired.”— Y ol. ii. p. 352. 

By means which have not been discovered, the petition was 

} )innted that very nigi>t and circulated in thousands, and a short 
ettor, believed to bo by Halifax, and sent to every clergyman, 
warned him in eloquent language of the danger of submission. 
U'he declaration was read only in four out of one hundred places 
of worship in London, and the ChurcJi, as if with one licart, re¬ 
fused to obey tho despotic mandate. Tlio Dissenting body ap- 
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plamlod the bishops and the clergy, and tlie people joined in tho 
triiim])h of faith over power. • 

Janies stood awe-struck amid tlie storm wliicli he had evoked. 


Tho seven prelates were summoned before the King and Coun¬ 
cil, and armed with the best legal advice, they repaired to tho 
])alacc on the 8th of tiune. Tlie tyrant browbeat tliem with his 
usual coarseness, and the Chancellor called upon them to enter 
into recognisances to ap])ear to take their trial for libel. Tho 
bishops refused, and were ordere<l to the Tower: No sooner 
had the holy men ccjine forth under a guard, to be conveyed by 
water to their prison, than the feelings of the peo]>le burst forth 
in one simultaneous expression of admiration. 'Thousands jiraycd 
aloud for them, and blessed them, and dashing into the stream, 
asked their blessing. The sentinels at the "IVaitor’s Gate asked 
the prisoners to bless them. The soldiery drank tho healths of 
the bishops, and a deputation of ten iioii-conforniist divines 
visited them in the Tower. • 


On the morning of Sunday tho 10th of June, two days after 
the imprisonment oLtha bisho])S, the Queen boro a son, “ tho 
most unfortunate of princes, destined to 77 years of c.xile and 
wandering, of vain projects,*of honours more galling than in¬ 
sults, and of hopes such as make the lieart sick.” Tho nation 
believed that the young prince was a su|>posititioiis child; and 
thougli the suspicion is now considered unjust, yet it naturally 
arose from the ahsence at his birth of every person who had 
the smallest interest in detecting the fraud. 

After remaining a week in custody tlie bishops were brought 
before the Court of King’s 13cnch, pleaded 'ooi yuiltyy and were 
allowed to bo at largo upon their own roeognisaiiccs. The trial 
took place on the 29th Juno in Westminster Hall. The contest 
between the Crown lawyers and the counsel for the hishojis 
was long and fierce, and from the sudden changes that took 
place in the hopes and fears of the parties the trial excited the 
most dramatic interest. The judges were divided on the ques¬ 
tion of libel; but the jury, with the exception of the brewer to 
the palace, who at last gave way, were unanimous, and no sooner 
had tho foreman pronounced tho bishops not guilty, than Hali¬ 
fax sprang vp and waved his hat. “ At that signal,” «ays Mr. 
Macaulay, benches and galleries raised a shout. In a moment 
ten thousand iiersons who crowded the great hall replied with 
a still louder shout, which made the old oaken roof crack, and 
in another moment the innumerable throng without set up a 
tliird huzza, which was heard at Temple Bar?’ The note of 
triumph passed along the river, and along the streets and high¬ 
ways, with electric speed. Tears were mingled with acclama¬ 
tions. The. acquittccl prelates took shelter in a chajiel from tho 
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tunuiltiions gratiilatioiis of thousands, and the jury, as they re- 
llivd, received the blessings of the j>ao[)le. Bonfires, rockets, 
illuiiiinationa, and the burning of the Pope, evorjwhoro expressed 
the popular joy. AVliitehall was the only locality where no thrill 
of gladiK'ss was felt, and Janies, who received tlie dread news 
when in his camp at Jlonn.slow, had their impression deepened 
on Iiis guilty lu'art by the shouts and cheers of his soldiers. 

It was now tiino that Liberty endaugered, and Faith opjircss- 
od, should put forth their avenging arm. The flower of the 
Fnglish nobility detei’mined on resistance, and William of 
Orange aiipreciatiug the niagnitudo of the crisis, resolved to obey 
the call. Difficulties, however, of no onlinary kind beset his 
])atli. lie could not trust to a general rising of the jioople. 
An armed force was required, and that force nu>st consist of 
foreign mercenaries, even if he could obtain it. The state of 
parties in JTollaiid might j)revent him from receiving military 
aid, and as the object of his expedition was to establish a Pro¬ 
testant government in England, how could lie enlist in liis cause 
princes attached to the Churcli of Rome. <^All these diiliculties 
were gradually overruled by the folly of his ejicmics and the 
wisdom of his friends, tiaines threatened to punisli for dis¬ 
obedience tlic wdiole body of the j)riesthood, but even the High 
Commission quailed, and it received its death-blow by the re¬ 
signation of Bisliop Sprat. A royal mandate was disjiatched to 
(ixford, reipiiring the University to ehooso Jeffreys as their 
cliancollor, liut they had previously elected tlio young Duke of 
Onnoiid. Discontent reigned among all classes, and the clergy, 
the gentry, and tlio army, were reaily to welcome tlicir noble 
deliverer. 

Animated by these favourable incidents, William was prcjiar- 
ing ships and ti’oojjs for his expedition. Louis withdrew his 
army from Flanders into Germany, and the United IVovinees 
being thus free from alarm, gave its formal sanction to the expe¬ 
dition of their chief. On the 17th October, 1G88, the artna- 
muiit set sail from llelvoetsluys, and the manifesto of William 
M'as disjiatched to England. Dri ven back by a storm, the fleet 
again sailed on tlio 1st, and the army was landed in Torbay on 
the 5tli November. Under the command of Count Schouiberg, 
it marched into the interior. William reached Exeter on tho 
9th, and on the 11th, Barnet preached before him in the cathe¬ 
dral, Men of all ranks Hocked to tho Protestant standard. 
William’s quarters had the aspect of a court, and at a public re¬ 
ception of the nbbility and gentry, he said to them, “ Gentlemen, 
friends, and fellow Protestants, we bid you and all your followers 
most heartily welcome to our court and camp.” 

James had gone to Salisbury on the 17th. He had been im* 
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patient for a battle, but now desired a retreat. On the follow¬ 
ing day Churchill and Graft<jn fled to the Prince’s (juarters. 
Kirke refused to obey the royal conuuands, Tlie camp at Salis- 
biu*y broke up. Prince George of Denmark, the Duke of Or¬ 
mond, and the Earl of Drumliuirig, deserted to the Prince, and 
with the aid of Lady Churchill, the Princess Anno made her 
osca])e from Whitehall, and took refuge in the country house of 
the noble-minded Duke of Dorset, in Epping Forest. 

After receiving intelligence of these events, James summoned 
the Lords spiritual and temporal to the ])alace. lie yielded to 
their advice to call a Parliament. Ho sent llalil'ax and other 
commissioners to Iliingerlbrd to negociate with the Prince of 
Orange, who generously agreed to pro})ositions which were ac¬ 
ceptable to the partisans of the King. The negociation, how¬ 
ever, was on James’s ])art a feint. His object was to gain time. 
The (2ueen and the Prince of Wales, whom tlie King entrusted 
to the charge of M. Lauzun,^ a French nobleman, made their 
csca]>e to France. James assured tlie Lord iMayor and Sheriffs, 
who had been summoned to his presence, that though ho had 
sent liis wife and hi^cliild out of England he Avould liimsclf re¬ 
main at his post) and with thi^ “imkingly and unmanly” false¬ 
hood on his lips, he had resolved in his heart to fly, and ho fled 
at daybreak on the 11th December, 1(588, tossing the Great 
Seal into the Tliames as he crossed it in a wlierry, and taking 
the road to Shceriicss. 

The news of this event spread like wildfire through the city. 
At the advice of Kocliester, tlie Earl of Northumberland, with 
his guards, declared for the Prince of Orange, and strove to pre¬ 
vent any breach of the peace. The attempt, however, was to a 
certain extent fruitless. The cry of No Popery rung through 
the city. Convents and Catholic churches were demolished. 
Piles of Popish trumj^iery—images and crucifixes, wore carried 
about in triumph. The house and library of the Spanish am¬ 
bassador was consigned to the flames, and it was only by the aid 
of the military that the hotel of the French ambassador was 
saved. 

While the city was thus heaving beneath this moral earth¬ 
quake, there was one fiend whose guilty soul quailed iindpr every 
shock, and sfarted at every sound. With the instinct of carni¬ 
vorous life, the Judicial Tiger rushed into tlie thicket j—but an 
unsuspected Eye detected him in his lair, and, saved w'ith difficulty 
from the whips and halters of his pursuers, ho was conducted to 
his cage in the Tower. ' That fiend was Jeffreys—and that Eye 
was the Eye of an insulted litigant, on whose visual memory 
the hideous physiognomy had been indelibly impressed. Our 
readers will doubtless partake in the vindictive pleasure witli 
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which Ohlmixon viewed, and with which Mr. Macaulay has 
painted this remarkable scene. ^ 

A scrivener, who lived at "Wapping, and whose trade was to fur¬ 
nish the sen-fiU'iiig men there with money at high interest, had some 
time i»efore lost a sum on bottomry. The debtor applied to equity 
for relief against his own bond ; and tho case came before Jeffreys. 
The counsel for tho borrower, having little else to say, said that the 
lender was a Trimmer. The Chancellor instantly filed. * A Trim¬ 
mer! where is ho? Lot me sec him. I have liciu'd of that kind of 
monster—-what is it made like ?’ The unfortunate creditor was forced 
to stand fortii. The Chancellor glared fiercely on him, stormed at 
him, and sent him away half-dead with flight. * While 1 live,' tho 
jioor man said, as he tottered out of the court, ‘ 1 shall never forget 
that terrible counteuanec.’ And now the day of retribution hud oi*- 
rived. The Trimmer was walking through Wapping, when he saw a 
Avcli-knowii face looking out of the window of an ale-house, lie could 
not be deceived. 'The eyebrows indeed had been shaved away. The 
dress was that of a common &nilor«froin Newcastle, and v^ as black 
with coal-dust; but there was no mistaking the sav age eye and mouth 
of Jeffieys The alaiin was given. In a moment the house v\as sur¬ 
rounded by hundreds of people shaking bludgeons and bellowing 
curses. The fugitive's life was savqd by a company of the train- 
bands ; and he was carried before the Lord Ma;^or (bir John Chap¬ 
man.) ■* * * When the gicat man, at whose frown, a few days 

before, the whole kingdom had trembled, was dragged into the justice- 
room begrimmed witli aslics, half-dead with flight, and followed by a 
raging multitude, the agikitions of the unfortunate Mayor ro.so to a 
height. He fell into fits, and was carried to his bed, v\ hence lie 
never rose. Meanwhile the throng ndthout was corfttnntly becoming 
more numerous and more savage. Jeffio 3 b begged to be sent to pri¬ 
son. An order to that cflcct was proemed from the Lords who W'cro 
sitting at AVhilchall; and he was convoyed in a carriage to the Tower. 
Two regiments of militia were drawn out to escort him, and found 
this duty a difficult one. It was repeatedly necessary for them to form, 
as if for tho purpose of repelling a charge of cavalry, and to present a 
forest of pikes to the mob. The thousands who were disappointed 
of tlieir revenge pursued the coach, with howls of rage, to the gate of 
the Tower, brandishing cudgels, and. holding up halters full in the pri¬ 
soner’s view. The wi’Ctched man meantime was iii convulsions of 
terror. lie wrung his hands; be looked wildly out, sometimes at one 
window^ sometimes at the otlior, and was heard even*above the tu¬ 
mult, crying, ‘ Keep them off, gentlemen 1 For God's sake keep them 
ofrr At length, having suffered far more tlian the bitterness of death, 
ho was safely l^ged in the fortress, where some of his most illustrious 
victims bad passed their best da^s, and where bi(| own life was des¬ 
tined to close in unspeakable ignominy tutd horror.'—Vol* it. pp. 
f>61-563. 

' The return ef James to I(on4on,*-'liis subsequent flight to 


> 



Bochester^ feod i^pe £qFnince,-^^e «tiini!Qftk^ 

French eniWsador}—^the mee^'ng ^ the of ihd 

Steleeojf ihe Beft|m,-*>«nd thepl^s of varioue parties for tbo 
futiarfr gpvcdUnnnt of England,—the remaining K^ics 
the laet dfopter of Mrt MaoaiilavV work. After fha mnet 
anxiona dii^nssion of theae plans of government, the House of 
Oomrilona resolved, “ that King James the Second, having en« 
deavCnred to subvert the constitutioa of the kingdom, by breaks 
ing the original contract between King and People, and^ by the 
advice of the Jesuits and other wicked persons, having i^lateft 
the fundamentanav's. and having withdrawn iumself out of the 
kingdom, had awic^tcd the government, and that the Throne 
haa thereby become vacant.” The House of Lords experienced 
great difHcnlty in acceding to this resolution. They rejfljlsed, by 
a small majority, to consider the Throne vacant; but a letter' 
from James to the Convention, as usual, assisted his eneuii# ' 
and disconcerted htf friends. When the question was agaidK 
submitted io them, the Houle df Peers resolved, almost unani¬ 
mously, that James had abdicated the government, and, by a 
majority of 62 to 47,/t was decided that the Throne wasvac^L 
It was then proposed, and carried without a dirision, 

Prince and Princess of Orange Ihould he declared King and Queen 
of England^ 

On the l^h of Februaiy 1680, both Homes met in the magx* 
nificonti Banqueting House of Whitehall. The Prince and 
Princess of Orange took their places under the canopy of State. 
The resolution ofParliament was read; and after it, the Decla* 
ration of Bight, embodying the principles of the constitution. 
In the name of all the Estates of the iWm, Halifax requested 
WnUam and Mary to accent the Crown. William tendered his 
own gratitude and that of his Queen, and assured the assembkMl ^ 
l^^lators that the laws of England would be the rule of hia 
conduct. Suidi was the termination of the English BevoMdi^ 
and such lit triumph—Liberty achieved—Law inviolate— 
perty secured—and Protestant tru^ established. 


Such Is a veif|y>hpEmeribct analyris hf Macaulay’s immorkdi 
Ihntcbed wi^* the wisaom of a profound philosophy, 
jsn^ and conatilutional knowledge, these vdumes 

wlU be reaiai^jpriaed by Ettg^hmen while dvll and reli^oua 
In historical narratives ^ 

Vi KiHiVplee: 'm *mte}y succession. In hie 
dammit of master whoto 't. 

rinmheaffhb hhmt* 4vair^ugh ita darkest eoveriphe. ^ 
ottkb^re W dimensions, In ail 

livli^ and breathit^ ai^. 
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acting. ^ s(ienes of listefiing aenatesh-of jarring councils^ 
and of lej^ and judicial strife-iiare depicted in vivid outline and 
in glowing colours; and with a magic wand he conjures hp 
fore us the gor^ons pageantries of state—the ephemeral gaiety 
of courts—and those irivolous ^amusements by which timers 
ebbing sands are hurried through the homvglass of life. May 
wo not hope that such a work will find its way into the kionti- 
nents of the Old and New lirorld, and reach even the insular 
communities of the ocean) to teach the governors and the go¬ 
verned how liberty may be secured without bloo(khed>v>-po^ular 
rights maintained without popular violence,—and a constitutional 
monarchy embalmed amid the affections of a contented and a 
hapj)y people. 

We are unwilling to mingle criticism with praise like this; 
but, occupying the censorial chair, we must not shrink from at 
least the show of its duties. Mr. Macaulay’s volumes exhibit 
not a few marks that thqy have been com|msed with a running 
f>en ; and we have no doubt thal, ih subsequent editions, he wiU 
pnine some of tlieii* redundancies, and supply some of their de¬ 
fers. There is occasionally a diffusencss b;)tn of description and 
discussion. The same ideas occur under a slight disguise, while 
dates are omitted, and events are wanting to unite different portions 
of the narrative, and to gratify the curiosity of the reader. The 
work is obviously defective in the proportion and symmetry of 
its parts. Historical sketches, sometimes of men beneatlr apy pe¬ 
culiar notice, and literary, ecclesiastical, and political disquisitions 
often break the continuity and mar the interest of the story: 
And we occasionally recognise, in argumentative discussions, the 
copiousness of the writer in search of converts, when we might 
expect the rigour of the logician in quest of truth. In the 
early part of Mr. Macaulay’s first volume, he frequently illus¬ 
trates bis narratiy e by analogue or parallel facts dtavm from an¬ 
cient and modem history. These illustrations, howei?er agree¬ 
able to the classical scholar, or the learne^liistorian, startle the 
general i ‘ 
lonians < 

'^tfiiome and her Bish9fie’’ to ihe ** Olympian obarioti-ohnbe of the 
Pythian oracle,*’—the relation “ Iktween a white plater find a 
QuadfoSp girly’--^d the rolih^ries “ offifathW atj^KnipeHo- 
linji”—are nql happy iilnatrjirioiia oFoth^r events. 

The very bifflSaftey and Ifacajiky^&tfeliwd, 

by tlm mere e&ct of nipay the Ue- 

We are for in which 

diargecl’<^y^plei«iitegoaif if ^ ^ 

a —wiritcomroittfli^ 

tincture of adoiefy”—with ©^>^6 ** to 4e' any thing— 
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with “ s weaning like a porter,”—and with ** spelling like a washer¬ 
woman,” These and similar phrases have doubtless escaped from 
Mr. h&u^aul^'s pen when tne ^tellectual locomotive was at its 
high^t speed. ^ . 

ty ^ 

We cannot close these vommes without giving expression 
to the deep and painful feeling which the events they ilscord 
have left upon our mind* While we imoice at tlie triumph ot 
Divine truth over Human error, ^nd of constitutional govern¬ 
ment over a licentious despotism, we blush at the thought that 
religion, and the forms and rites of religion, should have been 
the mainspring of those bloody revolutions which have deso¬ 
lated England. The domestic history of Britain during the' 
seventeenth century is but^ a succession of plots, and seditions, 
and rebellions, prompted by religions fanaticism, or springing 
from religions persecution. The stniagle between the popular and 
the monarcliicdl element was but the result of that fieroer con¬ 


flict which the Rights of Conscience had to wage against an in¬ 
tolerant priesthood and a Waited royalty. Opposed by the 
Church and the Aristocracy, the popular will possessed neither^ 
the moral nor the pl)|^sical strength tiiat was required to change * 
a constitution and dethrone a Sovereign. The Revolution of * 
1G88 would never have been dffected had not persecution driven 
the Anglican Church into rcbollioii; and the civil liberties of 
England would never have been secured had not religious liberty 
been previously achieved by the broadsword of the Co\enai,t. 
It is the religious piinciple alone—strong and deep in the soul— 
})ointing to tlio sure though distant crown,—^nerving the weak 
man’s heart, and bracing the strong man’s arm, that can subvert 
dynasties and uusettlo thrones; and there is no Government, 
however stable, and no Constitution, however free, that is safe 
against the energy'of religious truth, or the bitterness of religi¬ 
ous error. The Revolutions which are now shaking society to its 
centre, have been ntrither prompted nor sustained by religious 
zeal. Like the hurricane tliey will but leave a purer atmosphere 
Und a more azure sfay. Subverted institutions will reappear 
purifled by Are, imd expi^riated Princes will retum improved by 

ady^^ii > 

With these tiews we caimot conjgratulato ourselves as Mr. 
"Mfl^ulay does, that thd EnglSh Revolution will be our 
last, Gur beloved toxxhiry is dwt&ss safe popular assault. 
The)iemo6ratie arm willbe lifW up a^mst the mon- 
arriljr; but' a |;igaRric humlous foe » now preparing the 
engines uf war, au%hy(il^ed hy rehmous^ea^ is now gira|ng 
himself a bloud^ Prophwy-'-evpnts passed-^veuts 

passings atvd events lo^ejdng in our hiMuzon, forerii^dW the great 
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struggle which is to decirle between religious truth and religious 
error. Misled by wicked counsellors, statesmen have combined 
to break down tlie great bulwark of Protestantism which Scot¬ 
land had so long presented to th*c enemy in one undivided and 
massive breastwork. The Protestant strength of our sister land, 
too, has been paralyzed by her rdlrcant priests; and a bigoted 
king, 'devoted to the Popery of rubrics and liturgies, is alone 
wanting to convert the most powerful Cliurch of the Reforma¬ 
tion into a fief of the Holy See. The wild population of a 
neiglibouring island are “ biding their time,” and watching the 
issue with a lynx’s eye. Continental States, anxious to bring 
bigotry and priestcraft into reac^tion against popular turbulence, 
are conspiring to restore a spiritual supx’emacy in Christendom ; 
and in an atmosphere thus constituted, an electric spark is alone 
wanting to combine these antagonist elements into one tremend¬ 
ous storm, in which secular religions must either triumph or fall. 


Art. VI .—Vreahytery Examined:^' An Esmy, Cntical and 
Ilktorical^ on the EecUdastical*nistory of Scotland since the 
llefonnation. By the Du KB of Argyll. 

The Author of this work is a very young man, and occupies 
the hiuhest rank in tlie Peerage. He is the descendant and re- 
presentative of men whose memory is held in veneration by the 

{ )ooplc of Scotland, on account of their labours and sufferings in 
)ehalf of Protestantism and Presbyterianism—in the cause of 
civil and religious liberty. He himsclfj at a very early period 
of his life, before, we believe, he had entered upon his twentieth 
year, defended from the press, with an ability and a boldness 
that excited the highest admiration, principles which nothing 
could have led him to espouse but an 4ionest and ardent love 
of truth and righteousness. The book treats of topics which, 
though well worthy of the attention of statesmen, and intimately, 
affecting the welfare of nations, have nc^ usually, of late, been 
much discussed by laymen, but have been left in a great mea¬ 
sure to the ministers of religion. On all these grounds the 
work is one which is fitted to call forth no ordinary measure of 
interest, and, independently of all adventitious considet^tions, 
it has many strong claims to respect and commendation. It 
manifests ability and eloquence of a high order, and a very con¬ 
siderable acquaintance with some of the subjects of which it 
treats. It is characterized in general by grayity and seriousness, 
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and appears plainly to bo the production of one who understands 
w'hat religion is, and who appseciates its value and importance. 
We do not know that there is any other of our hereditary le¬ 
gislators who has given to the public evidence of possessing at 
once the talojit and tlie knowledge which would liave enabled 
him to produce such a work; and of all our eminent pubiic 
men, probably not more than two, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Mac¬ 
aulay, possess in combination so much ability and so much in¬ 
formation ‘upon ecclesiastical subjects as this work exhibits ; 
wliile its Author, though much younger than these distinguislied 
men, has attained to sounder and more accurate views than 
either of tl|em upon some of the politico-religious questions 
which are attracting so much attention in the present day. 

This Essay was originally intended as a contribution to a 
periodical work, in the shape of a review of some of the publica¬ 
tions of the Spottiswoodc Society. The “ S|)ottiswoode” was 
a society formed a few years, ago in Edinburgh, and now, we 
believe, extinct, for republishing the works of Scottish Pre- 
latists in defence of their peculiar princi]>les and polity. These 
publications are sj)cf'imens,of prelatic controversial discussion in 
its worst form *and in its ipost oflensive spirit; and are ac¬ 
companied with notes, which prove that Scottish prelacy re¬ 
tains, in our own day, the principles and the temper which 
made it so odious to former generations, and which have secured 
for it the deep and la^ng disaj)probation and dislike of the 
Scottish people. The work, however, begun with this view, 
gradually cxtendeil, and it now appears in tlie shape of a goodly 
volume, divided into two parts, the first, which occupies about 
two-thirds of the book, ])rcsentir.g a pretty full and elaborate 
survey (^f the ecclesiastical history of Scotland from the Re¬ 
formation till the Revolution, and the second, giving an ex¬ 
position and illustration of the leading ju’inciples which the 
Noble Author regards this historical survey as suggesting. To 
this there is added an Appendix of Notes, chiefly directed against 
the principles and reasonings of the Free Church, and pervaded 
by a considerable amount of severity and bitteniess. 

It is greatly to be regretted, for the Noble Duke’s own sake, 
that the work should have been an occasional one—should have 
been, in soind measure, the result of circumstances, and not of a 
deliberately-fbrmed and Avell-digested plan. With all the ability 
which the. Essay manifests, displays likewise a good deal of 
confusion—^a^^ant of distinct and definite principles; and it con¬ 
tains some indications, that its Noble Author is not, altogether' 
unconscious that he .has not attained himself, and presented to 
others a clear, consistent, well-d%ested system of doctrines, as to 
the relations of the civil and the ecclesiastical authorities. It was 
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hifililv honourable to the Duke of Argyll that he should have 
thought of writing a review of the S})ottiswoode publications, 
and exposing the true character and tendency of Scottish pre¬ 
lacy and of Church principles :—for this he was well qualified, 
and this j)art of his task he has executed most successfully. But 
it would, we think, have been better if, for the present, he had 
confined himself to this topic, and given a little more time to 
reading and reflection, so as at least to have formed a definite 
and consistent scheme of opinions for himself, before he ventured 
to pronounce, and t<j pronounce so dogmatically, upon ail the 
great (piestions involved in the controversy inter imperiuru et 
sacerdotiian. The old Scottish Presbyterians, wdioin his Grace 
so fi'cely charges with extravagance and fanaticism, had read 
much more extensively, and had reflected much more profoundly, 
upon these subjects than he has yet done; and we have no 
doubt that their views, as to their substance, are quite able to 
stand, Avithout injury, a much ingre careful and elaborate inves¬ 
tigation than that to which ho has subjected them. His Grace's 
present position, ecclesiastically, is not favourable to a deliberate 
and impartial investigation of these questions; and we fear that 
he has allowed the position which he has chosen to occupy to 
affect his opinions, instead of letting his opinions, fairly and 
freely folloAved out to their legitimate consequences, determine 
his position—his ecclesiastical relations. In the early part of 
the year 1842, his Grace, then Marqflis of Lorn, ])ublished a 
“ Letter to the Peers, from a I*eor’s -Bon,” on the constitutional 
])rinciples which were involved in tlie Auchterarder Case, and 
which soon after led to the disruption of the (Jhurch of Scotland. 
In this j)amphlot, which exhibited a very remarkable specimen 
of precocious talent, and an intrepidity and elevation of tone 
Avhich reminded men of his hei’oic and martyred forefathers, 
he proved, most ably and conclusively, Dt, that by the existing 
laws and constitution of S<iotland, the Church was legally en¬ 
titled to do what she did in the case of Auchterarder, viz;, reject 
the presentee of the patron upon the grountl of the opposition of 
the congregation ; and, 2d, tiiat even concseding, for the sake of 
argument, that this ])roceeding of the Church was, under the 
statutes, illegal anti ultra Hres, the utmost extent of interference 
legally competent to the Civil Court in the matter, was to find 
that the patron, in consequence, was entitled to retain the fruits 
of the benefice; and that the contr«fi or iui’isdiction over the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Church Courts which tne Civil Courts assumed, 
was tlioroughl^ preclu<lcd by the fundamental principles of the 
constitution of Scotland, by the powers which the statutes, did not 
indeed confer u})on the ChurMi, but sanctioned or ratified as 
vested ill the Church jure divino.'^ Ilis Grace then conclusively 
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and unanswerably established these important positions; and 
he still holds them to be true, Jiaving uncijiuivwally declared his 
adherence to them in tlie Essay which wo are now considering. 
It might have been expected that, when the Legislature sanc¬ 
tioned the violation of the constitution which the proceedings 
of the civil courts involved, every one who held these positions 
would have felt himself called upon, in consistency, to cast in 
his lot with the Free Cluirch. The Duke of Argyll, however, 
took a different course, and continued a member of the Scottish 
Establishment; and we fear that, in doing so, he was somewhat 
influenced, though no doubt unconsciously, rather by some of 
tlie aecidouts and accompaniments of the sulycct, than by a de¬ 
liberate and impartial investigation of its intrinsic merits. 1'his 
position and procedure were certainly not favourable to progress 
in the clearness and soundness of his conceptions with regard to 
the principles that ought to regulate the relations of Church and 
State, or of the ecclesiastical and civil authorities ; and it is an 
easy matter to shew, by a comparison of his Letter to the Peers 
with Jiis Essay on the Ecclesiastical IJistory of Scotland, that 
his*views upon thi»’ subject arc more indefinite and erroneous 
in ltS48 than they were in \842. If the Duke of Argyll Jiad 
seen it to be his duty to join the Free Church in 1843, instead 
of adhering to tlie Scottish Establishment, wt. have no doubt 
that lie would now have possessed a nmcii better-define<l*and 
more accurate knowledge of the relations of the civil and the 
ecclesiastical than his Essay exhibits; and that ho would also 
have enjoyed a more assured conviction of the firmness and con¬ 
sistency of his position, tlian, notwithstanding the doguiatisin 
and severity with which he frequently assails the Free Church 
princi}>les, w'e feel called upon at present to concede to him. 

We mean to devote the remainder of this article chiefly to a 
brief notice of what we reckon erroneous in the Duke of Argyll’s 
Essay; but it is fair, in the first place, to give our readers one 
or two sj)ecimens of the work; and in doing so, wo shall select 
some passages presenting views in whicli we cordially concur, 
and which we regard as of no small practical importance. 

The following passage contains some s^ftkiiig and important 
thoughts, most creditable to the talents aud character of tlieir 
author, with‘respect to the bearing and tendency of Church 
Principles:”— 


“ Admit the sacerdotal theory "of the nature and authority of ‘ The 
Church,’ aiid we admit that from which the whole system of Romanism 
has been a gradual and natural development. It is possible, cerUnnly, 
to maintain a successful defence against many of tlie specific forms of 
error wliidh have belonged to the Papacy. But oven this defence we 
have to maintain with arms, on the efficiency of which it is not safe 
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to risk the high interests involved. Brought into ground where rea¬ 
son has no room to work, the fightjbecomes one of subtilty, doubtful 
in its progress, and at best but unsatisfactory in its issue. Obscure, 
facts of history—still more obscure memories of tradition—and doubt¬ 
ful passages of possibly misreported,Fathers, such are the ruinous po¬ 
sitions for which we have to keep up the most laborious contention. 
But are these tit defences for the citadels of doctrinal Truth ? Kven 
if some, by dint of great tenacity of purpose, succeed in maintaining 
them, do eve not fed that otiiers, less skilful or less determined, must 
infallibly be driven out ? This tlien is one grand objection against 
the principles of Briesthood—that though despite of them the learned 
and the acute may possibly maintain themselves in purity of faith, 
tliey rob the great mass of mankind of all security against the gradual 
but steady growth of error and corruption. If the voice of a visible 
govcrmiient of Priests be invested with the authority of ‘ The Churyh,’ 
men will accept, and ought logically to accept, that voice as it comes 
to them in their own days. They have no time, no oi)portunity, 
and on those principles, no right, to appeal from its present teach¬ 
ing to its teaching fifteen or sixteen benturies ago. Divines living in 
the quiet courts of Oxford may defend their Orthodoxy against ‘ The 
Church’ of the sixteenth, by quoting ‘The C^iurch’ of the third or 
fourth century. But granting that on their own theory this appeal is 
open to ‘ Churchmen,' it is clear that it is one which the great majo¬ 
rity of the human race neither can nor will make; and therefore that 
if the Truth is to be luaiutained at all, its interests must be trusted to 
somo more open and more sufficient plea. 

“ But this is not the only I'adical objection to the sacerdotal theory 
of the nature and authority of ‘ The Church.’ Not only is it one 
which removes all security against corniption, but it is one which po¬ 
sitively induces and involves it. The’grossest practical idolatry which 
wc may see in every Oratory and Chapel and Church in Italy, is but 
the last development ol'the subtle spirit which animates the sacerdotal 
idea of ‘ The Church.’ The poor ignorant peasant who there falls 
down before a Svaxen doll, dressed in frocks of tinsel, is but the 
coarse representative of t|ie more refined idolater who bows to the' 
mystic authority of an immemorial priesthood, calling it ‘ The Church’ 
of God. Such principles we willingly admit do not interfere with 
earnest personal piety, nor discourage a solemn and devotional spirit. 
They did not do so ^cn their power was greatest^—in the darkest 
time of the ‘ dark agi^—and they do not do so now. But the capital 
charge against the whole system on which those principles are founded 
is, not tnat it checks, but that it misdirects devotion. Its mystic sym¬ 
bolism and its Leviiical Priesthood seem rather to add intensity to its 
religious feelings,, in proportion oait gives visible embodiment to the 
objects of worship. But in the same proportion, likewise, it intro¬ 
duces into the services of Christianity a foreign element of such cor¬ 
rosive power, thatpurity of faith, and within purity of practice, surely, 
though insensibly decline, . i 

“ Against this powei* the mere restraint of Creeds and Articles are, ^ 
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as wc have lately seen, of little value. Such barriers cannot Jam up 
the subtleties of iniiiJ. Nor is (here anything mysterious in the in¬ 
fluence we ascribe to the ‘ Church Principles' of Priesthood. The 
mind which is imbued with them is already entered on the course 
which has led, and must lead, lo grosser degrees of error. Forms 
anjJ symbols have already caught tlife mental eye, and rivetted its at¬ 
tention. The outward and the nominal is taking the place of the 
inward and the real. Symbolism is growing into Idolatry. The transi¬ 
tion is easy and often imperceptible. We have only to cherish the 
natural emotions of reverence, without a corresponding exercise of 
the reasoning power in choosing the objects of their worship, and by 
the most natural and certain process, our Faith is converted into Su¬ 
perstition. The laws of our material nature have, naturally, power 
enough over the conceptions of our spirits. We need not help them 
to be more material than they incline to be. I<iolatry, strange to say, 
was the besetting sin even of that peculiar people who hesu’d the voice 
of the Living God. 

“ It has been necessary to convey spiritmd truth to man in lan¬ 
guage which his human nature ^ould read and understand ; and two 
great methods have been adopted to convey it to him. Under the 
Old Dispensation there was the language of symbols ; under the New 
there is the language of facts, which at once interpret the symbols, 
fulfil, and end them. The ser\flicos of the one were typical and pro¬ 
phetic—typical of spiritual .meanings—prophetic of events to come. 
The services of the other are only suggestive and commemorative— 
commemorative of events which have come lo pass—suggestive of all 
that those events procured and did. The Fir.st Dispensation required 
a Priesthood, not merely as the mechanical performer of its rites, 
but as itself one of its most important symlmls. But in the Second 
Dispensation this symbolism has been done away, because it has been 
fulfilled. And the Priesthood, among the rest, has been summed up 
and ended. There is no more need of ssicrifice; the work and the 
office of those who were wont to offer it are no more. Christianity 
is not a Parable ; it is a History. There is a corresponding difference, 
therefore, in the object of its rites. It is .their purpose to remind us 
of facts, and by so doing to keep alive that frame of mind which God 
requires of us, when we do remember them. We are not called to 
exercise fiiith in them; but they cull us to exercise faith in things 
which they bring to mind, not so much symbolically as commemo- 
ratively. There is danger enough surely that the mere performance 
of rites should occupy that place in our religion which is ^ue only 
to the use we make of them. But how much is that danger increased 
when we systematically exaggerate the importance, not merely of the 
rites, but of what may he called the accidents of their administration I 
To expect spiritual blessings from the efficacy of a rite is perilous 
enough. It must take^us very near the edge of our Christian faith,-— 
it may us into that ritoal idolatry which lies wholly outside the 
boundary* JSut if, advancing still farther in €its direction, in which 
we are naturally imlined to go, we interpose'between ourselves and 
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the etRcacy of the rite, the efficacy of a ceremonial Priesthood, we 
indeed give ourselves a treniendous^ impetus down the steep descent 
which has led, and must lead, to the coarsest idolatry of Home. 

“ For two reasons, therefore, the Sacerdotal theory of the nature 
of ‘ The Church' tends to corrupt the Faith. First, because it com¬ 
mits its purity to a power which\Jontrols the exercise of reason, aryl is 
not worthy of the trust. Secondly, because in so committing it we al¬ 
low a principle essentially at variance with Christian trath,,and having 
an inevitable tendency to obscure it more and more.”—Pp. 271-276. 

The next quotation is also somewhat long, but wo consider it 
a very interesting and valuable summary of the view that ought 
to be taken of the present character and past history of the 
genuine native Scottish Prelacy :— 

“ We iwcmiae one thing, however, in respect to the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland. That communion, considered as—what it is— 
a transplant from the Church of England, which gradually, and by 
legitimate means, has successfully struck root in another country, is 
thoroughly entitled to sincere respect. But, in so far as it represents, 
and professes to do so, the spirit and temper of that party with which 
its name is historically connected, it is to be h.ld, we think, in not 
much higher estimation than in former times. External circum¬ 
stances have indeed greatly tended to imjirove its character ; and so 
far as the influence of these has been inevitable, its chai*acter is ac¬ 
cordingly improved. But, judging from the publications of the Spot- 
tiswoode Society, and such other evidences as have come before us, 
it continues to nitain only too much of its ancient temper. Its clergy 
are not perlnaps now incited by the desire of possessing the revenues 
of St. Andrew’s or of Glasgow ; but they take part with those who 
w'ere. They would not, probably, urge the pej'secution of those who 
attend Presbyterian ‘ Conventicles;' but they identify their party- 
history, and associate their sympathies, with those w'ho did. They 
cannot grasp the place, or the power, which their predecessors suc¬ 
ceeded in usurping; but they indulge the same spirit of violence and 
injustice in dealing with the lacts and with the characters of history 
which the elder Scottish Prelacy evinped in dealing writh the people 
and with the laws of Scotland. They twist, and misrepresent, and 
conceal, and spccial-plead, in order to secure for tbomsdves that 
national rank in the history of Scotlanu wjiich never did belong to 
them, except by usurpation. 

“ Whoever doubts this description, or thinks it 'Unwarrantably 
harsh, let him read the publications of the * Spottiswoode’ and othet 
productions of the samp school. There is evident thwtighout, the 
same bad effects which have ever flowed from the sanctification of 
human passions by religious parties,—the sitoe contempt of Jm 
Sumanmi in following self-grAteful notions of Vos Divimm. And all 
this, at least in a greiij|^ degree, is the re^t of th^t one.passion which 
has been always the cuhie pf Scottish Prelapyj thb.-ijaeehtive to 
all its. crimes—the of natiptiality. Ai tbie^'i^bi^nt^' the con- 
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sequences of this passion threaten the Episcopal Church in Scotland 
M’ith deserved division. Althoug|) owing all it has, and all it had, to 
the support of English Bishops and English power, Scottish Prelacy 
roused the indignation of Laud by a display of pettish independence. 
They wislied for a Liturgy; but it must be a Liturgy of their own. 
Accordingly, the Service Book appeared, with some few Romanist 
alterations in)m the English form. But Laud hsid a principal hand 
in framing this. It was known all over the world as Laud’s Liturgy. 
The pride of nationality, therefore, has not been entirely satisfied; 
and more recent patchings have vindicated the right of Scottish Pre¬ 
lacy to a theology more Romanist than that of England. It can boast 
that, nnlike the English Church, it has needed no revival from the 
school of Oxford—no teaching of Anti-Prolestant opinions, for it has 
held them long ago. ► 

“ Tins boast has much foundation. From its birth to the Revo¬ 
lution—the period during which its character w.ns formed—Scottish 
Prelacy has been niorq or less connected, directly or indirectly, with 
the ‘ Popish party,’ and as constantly (jpposed to the whole genius 
and tendency of the Scottish Reformation. It is ([uitc natural that 
its opinions sliuuld have a corresponding tcndeinjy. It is not our in¬ 
tention, however, in these pjiges to enter into the merits of any tenet 
purely thcologicaj. It is enough that we [mint out the o[)posite ten¬ 
dencies which divide so naturally and so widely the two schools of 
opinion which are represented by Presbytery and Prelacy in Scot¬ 
land. But the historical jjvetensions of the latter, as an existing de¬ 
velopment of its ancient spirit, and as having an intimate bearing on 
its ecclesiastical principles, is a matter specially connected with our 
present purpose. ^Ve cannot suflbr any concealment or misrepre- 
sentation of that stubboi'jj array of facts which stamp Episcopacy in 
Scotland, from the day when it lirst appeared in the Reformed Chui’ch 
to the Revolution, as a system desMtutc of every element of national 
life—hostile to the rights, to the institutions, to the opinions, and to 
the prejudices of the piiople. 

“ A desperate and fruitless struggle is maintained by the zealous 
‘ Churchmen’ of Scotland to represent it otlterwisc. They would ac¬ 
tually have us to believe that we entirely mistoke the meaning of all 
those sounds of struggle, of remonstrance, of battle, and of execration, 
which assail us nt every step as we follow the march of Scottish I^re- 
lacy. We can understand the feelings which prompt to this atten)|)t, 
though we are astonished at the rashness of the atten)pt itself. It 
would bo ye^ desirable, no doubt, if it were possible for ^them, to 
throw some better light on tlie life and’coursc of Scottish Prelacy. 
But W’e would seriously w'ani.the Episcopal Church in Scotland fj*otn 
endeavouring the task. *We do so for several reasons. In the first 
place, no religious party caa associate its sympathies with such a 
course, without serious injury to its own character and its own repu¬ 
tation. By doing sp, R deliberately places itself under theistrongeSt 
temptat^n to indulge ih theyvorst vices of reH^ious animosity—to be 
yiolentL.unjust-- 7 untruthfuI.' In the nextpla^;ihei^ is a better 
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of removing this scandal upon tlieir name and principles. They can 
repudiate the connexion. They ga[n much, and can lose nothing,^by 
so doing. They can retain all their distinctive, and, as we think, 
their vicious principles unimpaired. They may say—‘ It is true that 
the Tieformation in Scotland did not retain Episcopacy; that when 
its name was introduced, it appeared under circumstances of corrup¬ 
tion, and in a false and counterfeited form; that w'hen it became 
genuine, by being possessed of Apostolical Succession, it was asso¬ 
ciated with the irregblarities of political despotism—-tifen with vio¬ 
lence—then w'itU cruel persecution. It is true, therefore, that it was 
never fairly represented to Scotchmen, and we are not surprised at 
their fanaticism having been roused against it. Nevertheless, we 
deem it the foundation-stone of the Christian temple. We cannot 
recognise as a-C^ihurch any communion which refuses to build upon 
it—and we therefore consider ourselves the only representative of 
“ The Church” in Scotland.’ This would be a straightforward, open, 
intelligible, reputable statement of tlieir views—views which, with all 
respect to the many excellent men who hold them, we regard as the 
emptiest superstition. 

“ But for Scottish * Churchmen ’ to cling to the desperate ambition 
of nationality at the expense of identifying themselves with the history 
of the most corrupt and mischievous religious party which ever has 
existed in any country—to quibble lind misrepresent as to the Epis¬ 
copal character of ‘ Superijitendents,’ or of the Prelacy of the Begents, 
—or to palliate or defend the monstrous course of Scottish Episcopacy 
under Charles and James 11.—this is neither straightforward, nor 
rational, nor reputable. It must tend, too, to cast some suspicion on 
their confidence in those far higher claims on which they rest the ex¬ 
clusive ‘ Chiirchism’ of their Church. If those higher claims be just, 
they had better not be associated with other claims which are so 
clearly false. On all these grounds, then, the affectation of nationality 
had better be given up. Let them fall back upon their owm inde¬ 
pendent claims. Considering the position of Episcopacy in Scotland, 
the principles of Priesthood, in their most stringent and repulsive 
form, are its natural resource. It is natural that its clergy and more 
zealous members—placed as they are in a country where every parish 
church reminds them of the final triumph of its opponent in the great 
struggle of the Civil Wars—should be ^ieeply imbued with those 
doctrines in regard to their peculiar S;'iritual privileges, which, even 
under leas provoking circumstances, must be so grateful to spiritual 
pride, put for the credit of these opinions, and lor its own internal 
peace, let it not identify Hself with the eider Prelacy of Scotland. 
Let it confess itself a branch of the Church of England. More than 
once has the spiritual chain, which donnect^l^t through the dark vistas 
of the middle age with the Twelve 4-postles, had Its jailing Jinks 
welded at the forge 6f l 4 uiibeUi. This conhexioif; had better be 
fismembared and cherished^—other less honrodrabJo connexions had 
better be relinquished:, amd fo^tton. It is -better surely for. the 
credit of the DiVine right of Bishops, and of Api^tplical Successioti, . 
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to be connected with a Church which—whatever be the blemishes in 
its history—has often acted a ver}»honourable part, and nq,w jwssesses 
a firm foundation on truth, and a firm hold on national opinion, than 
with one which, if it deserves the name of Church at all, stands out 
among all the parties of our history, as the great enemy of civil and re¬ 
ligious liberty—as the unscrupulous Advocate and employer of oppres¬ 
sion—as one of the principal causes of the Civil Wars of Britain, and as 
the grievous ^gravator of the miseries theyoccasioiied.”—Pp.231--37. 

It is but an act of justice to the Duke of Argyll to quote a 
brief passage, in which he declares his present adherence to 
those great constitutional principles whicli he advocated with 
such singular ability when Marquis of Lorn:— 

“ The struggle which has ended in the formation of the Free Church, 
originated very much in the same cause from which all the former 
struggles of Presbytery began. It arose from the principles of Pres¬ 
bytery being infringed—in violation of natural right, and of positive 
institution—by an unconstitutional statute. It became more deter¬ 
mined from a still more uncon'stitutionul use being made of that 
statute’s provisions; and its fatal result was precipitated by the most 
blind and prejudiced obstinacy on the part of the civil government. 
The Governmont«of /637 were hardly more ignorant of the elements 
they had to deal with than tlwf Government of 1842. The former 
believed that very few would ultimately resist the Liturgy, until they 
heard of the aspect and of the arms of the thousand ‘ Supplicants ’ 
who crowded the streets of Edinburgh. The latter believed that only 
some five—or ten—or twenty ministers would maintain their prin¬ 
ciples at the expense of their livings, until they heard of the number of 
that resolved procession which, on the 18th of May 1843, tramped with 
psalm-singing from the Assembly Hall to the Canon mills.* There 
is this difference to be marked, indeed, between the two governments: 
That of 1637 had the excuse of bigotry—that of 1842 had not. And 
it will be recorded in history, not cerUiinly to the lionofir of those 
who were responsible, that the institutions of Scottish Presbytery re¬ 
ceived their most fatal blow under a ‘ Conservative ’ government, and 
for the sake of a statute manifestly—undeniably—unconstitutional: 
because passed manifestly—undeniably—in violation of the Revolu¬ 
tion Settlement.”—Pp. 230, 231. 

We cordially approve of the Duke of Argyll’s views upon the 
sulyect of Scottish Prelacy and the subject of Church Principles, 
and we believe that he has rendered important service to the 
cause of true religion by what he has said upon these points; but 
we,do not concur with him in the opinion “ that Scottish Presby¬ 
tery has left her house of woKihip needlessly bare of furniture,” 
(p. 299), though we fear that the chief ground on which we rest 
our disapprobation of his Grace’s views upon the subject^ will be 
regarded by him as affording another specimen of that tendency 
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of Scottish Presbyterians, which he so frequently anil so earnestly 
deprecates,, to exalt their notion# into religious dogmas resting 
upon Scrintnral authority. We believe that tliis position can be 
established upon Scriptural grounds, viz., that it is unwarrant- 
. able and unlawful for inon^Q, introduce into the worship and 
government of the Chri.stian Clinrcli any rites or arrangements 
which have not the y)ositive sanctioi\ of the Word of God. We 
take this position, of course, witli the necessary an^ reasonable 
limitation expressed in the first chapter of the Westniinsler Con¬ 
fession, “ that there are some circumstances concerning the wor- 
ship of God, and government of the Church, common to Iininan 
actions and spcictio-s, which are to be ordered by tlio light of 
nature and Christian prudence, according to the general rules 
of the Word.” Thus understood, we believe the position can bo 
shoAvn to rest upon scriptural authority, and to constitute a law 
binding upon the Church of Christ in all ages. And if so, it 
fully warrants all that the tnost rigid Ib’esbyterians have ever 
maintained and practised. It is true that the considerations 
urged by the Duke of Argyll, and by prelatists in general, in 
favour of a more complete and ornate furnishing of tlie “ house 
of worship,” derivovl from certain* featuix's and tendencies in 
man’s constitution, have some measure of plausibility, and can be 
made to wear a sort of philosophical aspect; but W'C think it no 
difficult matter to sliow', that it is a much sounder and deeper 
philo-sophy which demojistrates, both from an examination of 
man’s constitution and a survey of the testimony of experience, 
the consummate wisdom of the scriptural yu’ohibition—of the 
“ bareness” whic.li it demands. 

Put the main object of this Essay, in addition to that of ex¬ 
posing thermo character and tendency of Scottish prelacy and 
of Churcli princi})les, is to refute the doctrines and reasonings 
of the Free Church in regard to the di.stinctness and mutual 
indc])endence of the Church and the State, and the unlawfulness 
of the authoritative interference of the civil pow'er in the regula¬ 
tion of ecclesia.sticul affairs; and the work may thus bo fairly 
regarded as an exposition of the g-ounds and reasons why his 
Grace—though persuaded that those proceedings of the Civil 
Courts which produced the Disniption of the Chprch of Scot¬ 
land w'ere violations of the constitution of the kingdom—did not 
consider himself called upon to join the Free Church, but con¬ 
tinued in communion with the Scottish Establishment. Our 
space of course forbids our attempting to follow his Grace 
through the details of his historical and critical investigations, 
but liis leading arguments may, we think, be fairly embodied in 
tbe following positions; and we propose making a few remarks 
ujion each of them in succession. 
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1st, TJiat the doctrine of the Free Church about the iheom- 
petency and unlawfulness of the interference of civil rulers in 
the regulation of eeclo.siastical affairs was not held by John 
Knox and the original Kefonners of Scotland, who had the 
same views in regard to the relation of the Church and State as 
Dr. Arnold of liugby ! 

2d, That the doctrine upon this subject held by the subsequent 
generations of the Scottish Presbyterians, and now maintained 
by the Free ChujK;h, is one “ of mere local origin, and of mere 
local meaning,” the result mainly of circumstances, and of the 
exaggeration and extravagance which thcsSe circumstances pro¬ 
duced. 

3cl, That this doctrine, though plainly taught in the West- 
ininstci’ Confession, has no scriptural authority to rest upon. 

4th, That many formidable objections can be adduced against 
it, especially that it is based upon the ascription of the office and 
functions of priesthood to cccli^siastical office-bearers, and that it 
iinj)lies that church courts are the representatives of Christ in such 
a sense as to be entitled on that groumi to implicit submission. 

And 5th, That tlicFreo Church stands out prc-ciniiiently dis¬ 
tinguished even among Scottish Presbyterians for its irrelevant 
and illogical apjjlication of scriptural statements to the defence 
of its ])eculiar ])rinciples. 

1. 'fho Duke is at some pains to establish that John Knox 
did not teach the doctrine held by the Free Church, and indeed 
by all Scottish Presbyterians except those now connected with 
the Establishment, concerning the se])aration between temporal 
and spiritual things, and the incorapetency ami unlawfulness of 
civil interference in the regulation of the affairs of the Church ; 
but he has produced no evidence that really bears upon the point 
which he undertakes to jjrove. The quotations he has given 
from Knox, and from the Confession of 15G0, prove that our 
Kefonners held that the \vord of God imposed upon civil rulers 
cei’tain duties and obligations in regard to the prosj)erity and wel¬ 
fare of the Church and the interests of true religion, reejuiring 
them to aim at these objects, exempting them in the discharge 
of these duties from implicit submission to the judgment of any 
other party, and authorizing them to regulate their coijduct in 
aiming at these objects by a sense of their own direct responsi¬ 
bility to God and His word. The Reformers likewise held tliat 
the Church of Romo had made unwarrantable encroachments 
upon the province of the civil magistrate, in assuming juris¬ 
diction in temporal matters, and in exempting the clergy in 
civil and criminal questions ft’orn the Jurisdiction of the ordinary 
tribunals; and they had no hesitation in calling upon the civil 
authorities to resist these encroachments, and keep the Church • 
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within its own proper province. It is quite manifest^ that the 
statements of John Knox and o*ir first* Keformers, when exam¬ 
ined deliberately, and viewed in connexion with the occasions 
which produced them and the immediate purposes to which 
they were directed, prove nothing more than this, and afford no 
ground for the allegation that they confounded the provinces of 
the civil and the ecclesiastical authorities, or that they ascribed 
to the civil magistrate any jurisdiction or right of authoritative 
control over otliers in ecclesiastical affairs. In short, the power 
which John Knox and the old confession ascribed to ilic civil 
magistrate, is also ascribed to him by the authors of* our second 
Reformation and by the Westminster Confession. No one can 
deny that the Westminster Confession ascribes to the civil ma¬ 
gistrate a right to a large measure of interference in regard to 
religious affairs, and imposes upon him obligations w*ith reference 
to all the matters which are comprehended within the ecclesias¬ 
tical province; and every one acquainted with the writings of Gil¬ 
lespie and Rutherford must know that it is quite easy to produce 
from them statements alput the power of the civil magistrate in 
regarrl to religion, as strong as any that fwer proceeded from 
John Knox. The truth is, that, at the period of the second 
Reformation and the Westminster Assembly, Presbyterian 
writers, being generally accused by their Erastian opponents of 
denying the just right.^ of the civil magistrate, because they 
maintained strictly and resolutely the line of demarcation be¬ 
tween things civil or temporal, and things ecclesiastical or spiri¬ 
tual, and denied to him all jurisdiction or right of authoritative 
control within the Church’s province, were particularly careful 
to bring out prominently and to express strongly, the w’hole power 
which they could honestly and consistently ascribe to the civil 
magistrate in regard to religion, and this was quite as much as 
John Knox ever conceded to him. The only difference is, that 
Knox has not laid down the distinction between the provinces 
and functions of the Church and the State, and the unlawfulness 
of mutual encroachments, so fully q^d distinctly as Melville and 
Henderson and their associates have done, jtist because the circum¬ 
stances in which he was placed, the struggles and controversies 
in which he was engaged, did not lead him to do so. But there 
is no ground whatever for maintaining that he denied or rejected 
any of the principles which they, or the Free Church, have held 
upon these subjects. It is well known that Calvin, who died in 
1564, had asserted all the fundamental principles which have 
since been generally held by Presbyterians, and are now held 
by Free Churchmen, on this point. The account given in the 
old Confession of the nature and definition, the functions and 
objects, of the Church of Christ—and these are the points on 
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wliich this whole controversy really turns, make it perfectly pal¬ 
pable that our liefbrincrs never could have concurred, as the 
Duke alleges they did, in the views of Dr. Arnold. And lastly, 
the famous letter of Erskine of Dun to the Kegent Mar, written 
in 1571, a year before Knox’s death, contains abundant evidence, 
that they held the same views about the distinction between 
temporal and spiritual powers and functions as their successors, 
and were quite prepared to act upon them, whenever, in pro¬ 
vidence, they might be called upon to do so. llis Gruix* is 
acquainted with this letter, and it is rather a curious circum¬ 
stance, that) in 1842, he prefixed as a motto to his Letter to 
the Peera an extract from it, which asserts the substance of all 
that Scottish Presbyterians arid Free (/hurchmen have ever con¬ 
tended for. llis Grace may have since that time seen reason 
to change his mind, and to adopt the Erastian, Antipresbyterian 
views of Dr. Arnold, but he ought not to have ascribed these 
views to John Knox and the kjeottish Keformers. 

We must also take the liberty of telling his Grace, that it is 
utterly inexcusable in any man, alter all the discussion which 
these topics have npcently undergone, to imagine, as he does, 
that ho gains aTiything by pj’oviiig that John Knox held the 
right of the civil magistrate to “ interfere” in religious matters. 
It will not do now to run off with the vague and ambiguous 
idea of interference.” A right of inteiierence in religious 
matters the Westminster Confession unquestionably ascribes 
to him, and this right no Free Churchman haff ever disputed; 
but the question, aiul the only question^ is, whether he has such 
a right or interference as warrants him to exercise jurisdiction 
or authoritative control in the regulation of the affairs of the 
Church, such a right or jurisdiction as entitles him to issue 
direct formal deliverances upon ecclesiastical questions, and 
imposes upon other parties a valid ohliyation to obedience* We 
are not aware that any Scottish Presbyterian has ever ventured 
formally and explicitly to ascribe to the civil magistrate such a 
right of interference, although it is quite plain, that every de¬ 
fender of the existing Scottish Establishment is bound, in con¬ 
sistency, cither to ascribe to him this right, or to abandon his 
[)rcscnt position. Wo doubt much whether the Duke of ^Argyll, 
notwithstanding his having adoj)ted Dr. Arnold’s views, and 
notwithstanding his having been able to discover the identity of 
the views of Arnold and Jolm Knox, would venture to ascribe 
such a right of interference to the civil magistrate, and yet ho 
ought to nave known that nothing, whether in the way of argu¬ 
ment or authority, that did not tend to establish Jiis right, could 
afford him any assistance in his assault upon the principles of 
the Free Church. 

VOL. X. NO. XX. 2 F 
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2. One groat object of the Duke’s elaborate survey of tlie 
Itecclesiastical history of Scotland, is to establish the jiosition, 
that the views with regard to the distinctness of the provinces, 
and the independence of the jurisdictions, of the civil and 
the ecclesiastical authorities, which were maintained by Mel¬ 
ville and Henderson, and*which his Grace admits to be tlic* 
same as those held by the Free Church, were merely of local 
origin and of local meaning, resulting chiefly from the circum¬ 
stances in which they w'ere yjlaced, and charactoriacd by exaggera¬ 
tion and extravagance. We cannot enter into the details by 
which his Gi'acc labours to give plausibility to this piece of 
Quixotism, lint we are confident that ho has proved nothing 
under this head which could not be shown to apply, more 
or less, to every arduous and protracted struggle for truth that 
has occurred in the history of the Church. In every .such case, 
there has been some ground, more or less, for charging even 
those who were honoured to defen^i the truth with suinetliiiig like 
exaggeration an<l extravagance, with a tendency to over-estimate 
and overstate the importance of tlic doctrines for which they 
were called upon specially to contend and r to suffer, and witli 
the use of language with which the calmei^ judgment of a 
subsequent generation might not fully sympathize. We believe 
that it has never been given to any bo% of uninspired, men to 
rise wholly, in their jirec ise inode of stating anti defending their 
opinions, even Avhen they were true and soinnl, above the influ¬ 
ence of their position and circumstances, to avoid exhibiting 
some traces of the weakness and imjierfection of the human 
faculties. It is well to notice these indications of human infir¬ 
mity as affording useful lesson.s, but it is unreasonable to dwell 
upon them, as if they afforded any presumption against the sub¬ 
stantial truth and soundness of the opinions in connexion with 
which they may have been exhibited. We are satisfied that the 
doctrines of the Scottish Presbyterians of the 16th and 17th 
centuries, on the subject of the relation of the civil and the eccle¬ 
siastical authorities can, as to their substance, be successfully de¬ 
fended against all ojiponents, except ih the one point of their 
not admitting the views then almost universally rejected, and 
now al{nost as universally adopted, upon the subject of toleration 
and the rights of conscience, and what naturally resulted from 
this. Wo are persuaded that as to their mode of stating and 
defending them, they need as little the allowance that ought to 
be made for the common infirmities of human nature, as any 
body of men who have ever been called updn in providence to 
carry on a protracted struggle, and to endure mheh suffering, 
for ^at principles, and the Duke of Argyll has produced 
Viothing at all fitted to shake these convictions in the mind of 
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any one adequately acquainted witli the subject. The only 
thiii^T brought forward by his (^race upon this j)oint, which is at 
once tangible and plausible, is a statement to this c0ect, that the 
fact, that our views about the independent jurisdiction of the 
Church, and the unlawfulness of the exercise of civil authority 
in ecclesiastical affairs, were not brought out promiiicntly b}'^ the 
first Keforniers, but W'ere developed gradually by the struggles 
with the civil power iji which the Church became afterwards in¬ 
volved, affords a proof, or at least a strong preRumj)tion, that 
these views were not really dei'ived from Scripture or sanctioned 
by its statements, lint this notion has no solid foundation to 
rest upon, and is indeed contradicted by the whole history of the 
Church. A very large experience has fully proved, that doctiincs 
whi<'-h can bo shewn to be taught in Scripture have been over¬ 
looked or disregarded by the Church in general, until events in 
providence brought them out, ])]’essed thorn upon men’s atten¬ 
tion, and led to a nujro careful examination and a more accu¬ 
rate ap))rehension of the Scnjjtural stalomeuts which relate to 
them. Indeed, it ii ight almost be said that scarcely any of the 
doctrines of Scriptime has ever been brought ijito due promin¬ 
ence, has been •fully ox])lainod and illustrated, and has been 
stated and defended with porTcct precision ami accuracy, until 
events occurred which made it the subject of controversial 
discussion, until contradictory opinions concerning it w'cre pro-; 
pounded, and were discussed between men of learning and ability 
taking oj^posite, sides. No one acquainted with the history of 
the Clinreh can regard it as affording even the slightest pre¬ 
sumption against the Scrl})tnral truth of Free Church princi- 

f des, that tliey w'ere first fully and cxjdicitly dcvelo])ed in Scot- 
and by Andrew Melville, in his noble struggle against the 
unlawful interference of. the civil authorities in ecclesiastical 
affairs. , 

3. The Duke strenuously contends that Free Church princi- 
])les about the authoritative interference of the civil power in 
ecclesiastical matters, though held, as he admits, by Scottish 
Presbyterians in general since the time of Andrew Melville, 
and taught in the Westminster Confession, have no foundation 
in Scripture. His Grace, we have seen/ admits that tlie claims 
of the Free "Church are founded upon the- coiistitntion of 
Scotland, and that the rejection of these claims by the Legisla¬ 
ture was a violation of the Constitution. The main grounds op 
which he and others have rested this conviction, are, that these 
claims are clearly sanctioned by the great charter of 1502, and 
by the Act of 1600, c. 5, which embodies and ratijpies the Con¬ 
fession of Faitli. The whole of the Westminster Confession is 
at once tlie standard of thp Cliprch and a portion of.the civil 
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law of the land. The Confession professes to be a summary of 
w hat is taught in Scripture on the various topics which it em¬ 
braces, and to contain nothing whicli does not rest upon Scrip¬ 
tural authority. As such it is received by the Church and by all 
her office-bearers, and as sucli it is recognised by the Legisla¬ 
ture; so that, if the view talceri of the meaning of the dOth 
chapter of the Confession by the Duke of Argyll and the Free 
Church be correct, we have the united testinumy of the Church 
and the State, that the principles and claims of tbe Free Church 
are not only just and sound in themselves, and fully sar^ctioned 
by the constitution of Scotland, but also, moreover, that they 
are wai’ranted by the authority of the Word of God. In his 

TiOtter to the Peers,” he referred to the dOth chapter of the 
Confession as clearly establishing the principles and claims of 
Free Churchmen, without any intimation that he did not believe 
its statements to be in accordance with Scripture, hut rather in 
slich a way as seemed to imply that lie regarded them as having 
the sanction of the Word of God, as well as of the law of the 
land. Tie then said— 

“ The Church has declared, and the constii^itiqn has adopted the 
opinion, (the italics arc tlie Duke’s,) tliat iier government resides ex¬ 
clusively in the hands of her spiiitiuil oflicc-bcarei’S; and fartlier, 
that this separation of jurisdictions is not a mere result of human 
expediency, created and liable to bo cancelled by human laws, but is 
one of Divine appointment, and essential to the wellbeing of both."— 
Letter to the Peers, p. 29. 

It is true that tliere is nothing in his Grace’s jirescnt opinions 
to prcclude him from adopting this statement as it stands, but it 
is more than probable that if he had believed tlien as he docs 
now, that both the Church and the Constitution were wTong in 
holding this great principle to rest upon Divine ajmointment, he 
would have given some indication of this opinion. We fear, then, 
his Grace’s opinions upon this subject have undergone a change, 
and it is one which we do not regard as an improvement. 
cannot but suspect that it is to bo ascribed not to a more delibe¬ 
rate and impartial examination of tie subject on its merits, but 
to the influence of the writings of Dr. Arnold, and of the unfor¬ 
tunate positidn wdiich he has chosen to occupy as jin adherent of 
the Scottish Establishment. His Grace may, perhaps, think that 
he can consistently remain in the Established (3hurch while main¬ 
taining, as he does, that an important article in its creed is in¬ 
consistent with Scripture, but he could scarcely have adhered to 
it, if he had felt himself compelled to admit, that on the precise 
tjuestion which produced the Disruption, the principfes of the Free 
Church had the express sanction of the Word of God. 

It will bo proper to quote his Grace’s deliverance upon the 
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important doctrine which is tauglit in the 30th chapter of the 
Confession, and which may bejsaid to be the basis and tbimdatioi||| 
of the controversies whicli liave attracted so much attejition, and 
led to such important consequences. The doctrine is this:— 

“ The Lord Jesus Christ, as King and Head of the Church, 
hath therein appointed a government in the hands of Church- 
olficers distinct from the civil magistrate.” And his Grace’s 
commentary upon it is as follows ;— 

“ When analyzed it is simply an assertion : 1st, Of tlic fact that 
Christ is King and Head of His Church; 2d, That He has appointed 
a government in the hands of Church-officers; 3d, That He has or¬ 
dained that tins goveriunont sliould never, under any cironmsfances, 
be interfered with by, or merged in, the civil government of society. 
I’lie first assertion is an indisputable truth, altliough a truth of so in¬ 
disputable and so abstract a tiature that we must watch, with j<ia]ous 
care, the use which controvereialists, and priests espceiall}', may make 
of it. The second asserlion is one which has a certain degree of truth 
in it—enough to make it very easily reeciv’ed and very incanliously 
liaiulled—so that suddenly wo may find ourselves committed to asser¬ 
tions wliieh are not true—hut false. The third is an assertion which 
I unhesitatingly (Jeeli\rc my belief to be utterly groundless and unten¬ 
able, unsupported by the sliudew of j»rool' from any relevant part of 
Seriptiire—unnatural, and at variance with the spirit of the Chris¬ 
tian sehenio, and so reymgnant to the true instincts of all men that 
Presbytery itself has repeatedly and perpetually been flying in the face 
of its own dogma, whenever that dogma ceased to be serviceable as 
an entrenchment against assaults upon itself.—/wp/, Note H., p. 317. 

Wc must call the attention of our readers to the importance 
of the admission here made, viz., that tlio fundamental principle 
of the Free Church is clearly sanctioned by this statement of the 
Confession. Before the Disruption the controversy was carried 
on cliiefly between two bodies of men in the same Church, who 
had both equally subscribed the Confession, and who professed to 
regard all its statements as sanctioned by Scripture. The one 
of them, those who now form the Free Church, were in the habit 
of appealing to this doctrine of the Confession as affording a 
complete sanction to the leading principles which they professed, 
and to the general course of conduct which they pursued. Those 
with whom they then argued could not*dispute the authority of 
this statement which they themselves professed to receive as a 
doctrine of Scripture. T'hey were unable to distort or nervert 
its meaning so as to show that it did not sanction Free Church 
principles and practice, and, accordingly, judging discretion to 
Le the better part of valour, they carefully abstained from con¬ 
sidering it. During the whole controversy that preceded the 
Disruption, not one of those who now constitute the Fstabtish- 
ment ever ventured to grapple with this statement of the Con- 
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fession, though often challenged to do so. But now that the 
■^Dukc of Argyll) a meniher of tliofr own communion, lias publicly 
maintained, 1st, that this doctrine of the Confession is untrue, 
and, 2d, that it fully sanctions Free Church' principles, wo 
hope that some of tlie niiniste’’s or professors of the Establish¬ 
ment will be constrained to come forward in defence of their 
standards and their position ; and we trust, that when thus called 
upon to defend the Scriptural truth of one of the doctrines of 
their standards, they ivill at the same time embrace the opjior- 
tunity of supplying the strange omission of which they have 
hitherto been guilty, by trying to exjilain how it is that, in con- 
sistenc}'^ with this doctrine, they can oppose Free Church prin¬ 
ciples and defend their own. 

The Duke has made what we must take the liberty of calling 
an unworthy attempt to throw discredit upon this statement of 
the Confession, by jierA erting a passage from Uaillie, describing 
the circumstances in which the Westminster Assembly afloptecl 
it. Baillie’s statement is this ;—“ Coining on the article of the 
Church and C-hurch notes, to oppose the Krastian heresy, which 
in this land is very strong, wo find it hccef#/iary to say, that;”* 
and then follows the passage snhst'antially as we now have it in 
the Confession. 'Phis passage of Baillie has been often ([noted by 
Free Churchmen for the pnqiose of showing that the statement 
in the Confession was intended, as it is certainly fitted, to ex- 
elnde all Frastianisni, i.c., tlic ascription of miy jnrisdietion or 
authoritative control to tlic civil magistrate in the ailiiirs of the 
Church. The Duke's commentary upon it is this:—• 


“ ‘ Wc find it necessary to say!’—This is a full and accurate ex¬ 
planation of the origin of that passage of the Confession which, in the 
form I have above examined, rea.ssei“ts that which Scottish Presbytery 
had very often ‘ found it necessary’ to assort Iwdbrc.—What we find it 
‘ notessary to say' we are very easily persuaded to be true.”—P. 319. 


This seems intended to insinuate that the under wliich 

they acted did not .arise from a conviction of truth and a sense of 
duty, but from some inferior or unworthy consideration, or at 
best from some temporary controvcisial emergency. Now, this 
insinuation is wholly lyiwarranted by anything said by BailHc, 
or by aiYything in the known character or situation of the men. 
The necessity under wdiich they acted was only that of stating 
jilainly and fully what they believed to he the truth of God upon 
the point, and of stating it in such away as to exclude the oppo¬ 
site error, even in the subtlest form into which it might be cast 


* This is evidently the right punctuatioit, although Laity’s admirable edition 
of Baillie follows the old one, which is full of such blunders, in not putting a period 
before “ Coming,” aiid In putting one aftei* “strong.” , 
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by the able and learned Erastians with whom they had to con¬ 
tend. It was tlieir duty to dt# this, and it was necessary just 
because it was their duty. TJiey discharged it well and wisely, 
and the histoiy of the Church proves that in laying down this 
j>osition they rep^tlered a permanent service to the cause of truth. 
The English Parliament, under. Erastian influenoe, e.\cepted the 
30tli and 31st chapters from their ratification of the Coiiiossion.* 
No such exception, how'ever, was made by the Scottish Parliar- 
inent in 1690, and the consequence has been, that tho.se who, in 
the recent controversies, were raanifesrly acting under Erastian 
inllucnces and pursuing an Erastian course of conduct, did not 
venture openly to avow Era.stian principles, and tliat when the 
Duke of Argyll fell into the “ Erastian heresy,” he was cora- 
])ellcd openly to renounce this portion of the standards of Ins 
own Church. All honour to the far-sighted tncu who saw tlie 
necessity which a regard to the j)crmanent interests of truth im¬ 
posed on them, and acted on ij. 

Wo do not meaji to enter into any exposition of the Scriptural 
evidence for the doctrine of tlic Confo.ssion, or into any I’efuta- 
tion of the Duke’s attempt to shew that it has none, becansG 
this is not a very suitable oc(vasion for sucb a work, because his 
Grace lias really done little more than assert, in very strong 
anil dogmatic terms, the irrelevancy of some ol’ the Scriptural 
statements commonly adduced in support of it, and because we 
ivould not like to anticipate the champions of the Establishment, 
wlio are no doubt prejiariiig to come forward to defend their 
standards against his Grace’s attack upon them. Wo think it 
more important, and more appropriate at ])resont, to give a com- 
])endious connected statement of what the Scrijitural jirinciples 
arc which the Free Church maintains, and which she admits to 
be necessary, but at the same time holds to he ainj)ly suHicient, 
for the defence of her position, so far as concerns the general .sub¬ 
ject of tlic relation between the civil and the ecclesia.stical autho¬ 
rities. We have no material objection to make to the Duke’s 
statement formerly quoted, of what is contained in the extract 
from the Confession so often referred to; but we think that the 
principles of the Free Church may be stated in such a way as 


* Noal’s History of the Puritans: Part III. c. viii., and Part IV. c. iii., vol. it 
pp. 429 and 091, of edition of 1637, in 3 vols. 

It is a curious and interesting circinnstance, that among the instructions sent by 
the leading Presbyterian divines of Scotland to Sharpe, while their agent in Lon* 
don, at the time of tho Restoration, one was that he should labour to procure the 
civil sanction for these portions of the Confession. Wodrow has preserved a paper, 
sont to him from Scotland, and drawn up by Robert Douglas, which contains tho 
following passage :—" Tor England, it is expected from the Parliament thereof, that 
is riiortly to sit, that they will ratify the 30th and 31st chapters of the Confession 
of Fm^th, as well as the late Parliament (the Long Parliament) hath ratified all 
the rest of it.'’..~iyodroic'9 Uistor^, Introduction^ vol. i. p. 15. 
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to make more palpable, both their true import anil their rele¬ 
vancy to the practical questions osi which they have been brouglit 
to bear, and in such a way likewise as to include some points 
not perhajis actually contained in the statement of the Confession, 
but fairly dediiciblc from it, or intimately connected with it. 

Her j»rincij)lcs then upon this subject are these:— 

Ist, That the visible Church of Christ, and every branch or 
section of it, is an independent society, disliiict from the king¬ 
doms of this world, and differing from them in many essential 
j)articulars—its origin, nature, constitution, government,.-ubjects, 
objects, &c. 

2d, That Christ is its only King and Head, .and that He 
alone can settle its constitution and laws, and determine liow its 
affairs are to be regulated. 

3il, I'liat the Sacred Scripture is the only rule or standard 
for regulating its constitution and laws, and the ordinary practi¬ 
cal administration of its affairs. , 

4th, That the only parties authorized to administer the or¬ 
dinary affairs of this society, according to the constitution and 
laws which Christ has prescribed, are ecclesijistical office-bearers, 
ap])ointed and qualified according..to the Word'of God. 

5th, That the civil jnagistrate, though bound to aim in the 
exercise of his lawful jurisdiction in civil or temporal things, at 
the prosperity of the Church of Christ, does Tiot as such possess 
any jurisdiction or right of authoritative control in ecclesiasti¬ 
cal or spiritual matters, and of course cannot, by any laws he 
may })a.ss, or by any decisions he may ]>ronounce, impose a valid 
obligation to obedience upon the Church in general, or upon her 
office-bearers, in the execution of their respective functions. • 

Gth, That the distinct government which Christ has ap¬ 
pointed in his Church—the spiritual or ecclesiastical province— 
the sphere within which ecclesiastical office-bearers possess juris¬ 
diction, or are entitled to exercise a certain ministerial (not 
lordly) authority, comprehends not only the preaching of the 
Word and the administration of the sacraments, but also the 
whole of the ordinary necessary bu'siness of tlie Church as a visi¬ 
ble society,—the whole of these processes which must be going 
on whenever the Church is fully executing its functions; in short, 
the exercise of discipline, including of course the" admission and 
exclusion of members, and the ordination and deposition of 
office-bearers. 

And 7th, That Christ having established all these arrange¬ 
ments as King and Head of the Church, the maintenance of 
them on the one hand, and the infringement of them on the 
other, specially concern His honour and dignity as the Church’s 
only head and ruler. 
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All these positions, we arc persuatlech can he fully established 
upon Scriptui'al autliority, ncit indeed by ox[)rcss texts which 
assert them in tenninis, but by fair and legitimate deduction 
from Scriptural statenieiits and prijici])lcs ; and being sanctioned 
not only by the Word of God, but also by the law of the land, 
they form, in their practical a})pfication, a conclusive vindication 
of the course pursued by those who now constitute the Free 
Church in the struggle which led to the Disimption. There is 
nothing in them that has any appearance of extravagance, or that 
scorns to go beyond the general sco])e and strain of scriptural 
language. They have been hold in substance by almost all 
Christian Churches, except those which having basely yielded 
to the usurped authority of the civil jiowcrs, were constrained to 
beat about lor something to excuse or palliate their unworthy 
submission, and with this view were tempted to labour at the 
degrading task, in which the Duke of Argyll has done his best 
to aid them, of involving the/loctrine of Scripture upon the sub¬ 
ject in obscurity an<l uncertainty. There have, no doul^, been 
cases in which men have shown an undue tendency to claim Scrip¬ 
tural authority for^their ]>eculiar notions, and to represent points 
as settled by S'eripture, on j^vhich it cannot be ]>rovcd to have 
given any deliverance. But tlic tendency has been far more 
common, and quite as injurious, to contract unduly the circle of 
topics, ill regard to which Scripture gives us sulHcient materials 
for determining our o])inions and our conduct, and to represent as 
open and unsettled—as affording fair scope for the exercise of 
human wisdom, the operation of worldly motives, and the influ¬ 
ence of temporary circumstances, subjects, which it can be satis¬ 
factorily proved, that the Word of God has irreversibly deter¬ 
mined. The allegation of either of these errors in any particular 
case cannot be established by general jiresumptions, or by ad¬ 
ventitious considerations, but only by an investigation of the 
precise grounds in which, in each case, Scriptural warrant is 
either asserted or denied. Even if the Duke of Argyll had 
proved his position, that Scottish Presbyterians have in some in¬ 
stances shown an undue tendency to exalt their peculiar opinions 
into religious dogmas resting upon Scriptural authority, we 
would still insist that their views upon the distinctness,ana mu¬ 
tual independence of the civil and the ecclesiastical powers 
should be tried upon their own merits, and it would then be 
no difficult matter to shew that their princijdes upon this sub¬ 
ject, in the form in which we have stated them, can be proved 
to have the sanction of the Sacred Scriptures, and to constitute 
the general directory by which the Church of Christ, and all its 
branches—every society, great or small, calling itself a Church 
of Christ, ought to be regulated in every age and country. 
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The Duke admits that there is a good deal of truth and 
soundness in these general prin«iples, and intimates that he 
Avoukl not object much to receive them, if their supporters 
would abandon all claim on their behalf to &jm divinutn, and be 
contented with a inerejijw hunupmm, so as to leave room for the 
authoritative interference of the civil power in the government 
of the Church, and for some measure of accommodation to the 
devices of human wisdom and the influence of external circum¬ 
stances. lie admits that the Church is entitled to tlx? privilege 
of sell-government, but he regards this privilege as rcstiiig only 
upon a natural right, such as is common to it Avith other 
societies. The whole controversy may be said to turn upon the 
Church’s right to the poAver of self-government, and much may 
be aflduccd in conflrinatioii of the views of Scottish Presby¬ 
terians upon this subject, from the principles of natural right as 
aj)plicable to societies in general. Put the application of the 
general principles of natural right to particular cases must bo 
regulajpd by correct views of the origin, nature, and constitution 
of each society. If the Clini’ch is a more corporation, created by 
the State, and receiving from the State a delegated power of 
self-goA’ernmont, then of course the State may withdraw or 
modify this power. But if the Church bo, by its institution, a 
distinct and indejicndent society, subject to Christ as its only 
sovereign, and to his woi cl as its oidy hiAv, then the ])rinciples of 
iiaturui right as avcII as a regard to Christ’s authority, ix*claini 
against any other society assuming any jurisdiction over it, and 
against any party, whether within or Avithout the Church, deviat¬ 
ing in any respect from the arrangements which he has sanctioned 
as to its constitution and government. The Church has not a 
right to self-government even upon natural principles, unless it 
be a distinct and independent society; and if it be a distinct and 
independent society, then the principles of natural right are 
sufficient to establish the inviolability of its title to the poAver of 
self-government.* But it is only from Scripture that.it can be 
proved to be in its nature and constitution a distinct and inde¬ 
pendent society, and the same Soi'ipture that establishes this 
fundamental position, lays down certain general principles as to 

* If Ilia Grace had been accjuainted witli the writings of the eminent men who 
have defended Ernstmniain in formov times, he would probably have admitted 
that a Jut naturnle might bti sulHcieiit to exclude interference and change in the 
regulation of the affairs of the (Jhuteh, as well as tijut dwtnuta. Grotins, a very 
hi^ authority on such a subject, and the more so, in some respects, because of 
his Erastianism, while conceding it to be naturally just and rignt that Christian 
congregations should choose their own office-bearers, denies that tliis anaiigement 
is so fixed and determined as not to admit of being alters by the interference of 
the civil power ; but in labouring to support this position^ he wstinetly admits that 
ajusMtUttrale might establisix immutability aud exclude interference, as well as a 
Jut dininitm potUienm, — Dt imperh twnmaram pottitalum oirea socm, c. x., s. 3. 
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its constitution and frovemraent, its relation to Christ and his 
AV onl, which, when fairly and honestly applied, exclude the 
civil power from all right of authoritative interference in the re¬ 
gulation of its affairs, and mako it unlawful, as being a violation 
of duties which Christ has imposed, for the Church to be a con¬ 
senting party to any such interference. 

4. We must now hasten to advert briefly to the principal ob¬ 
jections which the Duke has adduced against the doctrine that 
has been generally hold by Scottish Presbyterians, in regard to 
the exclusive jurisdiction of “Church officers” in ecclesiastical 
matters, and the unlawfulness of the authoritative interference of 


the civil power in the regulation of the afluirs of the Church, 
liis first and ])rincipal objection is, that this doctrine can con¬ 
sistently rest only upon an ascription of the office and functions of 
priesthood to the office-bearers of the Christian Church. But this 
is a pure misconception, having no solid or even plausible ground 
to rest upon. We, of course, iu common with all Scottish Presby¬ 
terians, disclaim tlie idea of the existence of any priesthood in 
the Christian Church, except the priesthood of Christ. We ab¬ 
jure all intention/)f ascribing any priestly power to Christian 
ministers or to Church Couiits; ancl w'e maintain, that neither 


tlio principles which we hold, nor the arguments by which wede- 
tciid them, atibrd any appearance of ground for the allegation on 
which this objection is based. All that the Duke has adduced in 
support of this objection is mere vagueness and confusion ; and 
he has made no attempt to apply it, specifically and in detail, 
either to the statement of our })rinciplcs, or to the course of argu¬ 
ment by which they are commonly defended. His Grace has 
neither attempted to show that Scottish Presbyterians have 
ever ascribed any priestly power to Church Courts, nor to prove 
distinctly and in detail, that any of the arguments they have 
used require them in logical consistency to do so. He has done 
little more than repeat the assertion, that our principles imply, or 
lead to, the ascription of a priestly power to ecclesiastical office¬ 
bearers. But this matter cannot be allowed to rest upon a mere 
assertion, or a vague impression of resemblance. We ask his 
Grace to survey m detail the statement we have given of our 
principles, an^ the course of argument by which they arg usually 
defended, and t5 jxiintout distinctly, where and how it is, that the 
idea of priestly power and function does come in, or, in logical 
consistency, should come in, and we are very sure that if he at¬ 
tempt this he will bo utterly unsuccessful. 

Our principles, indeed, .necessarily imply that it is Christ’s 
will that there should bo office-bearers in his Church, as distin¬ 


guished from ordinary members; and that these ofRfce-bearers 
^ould perform certain duties and execute certain functions. 
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We presume that his Grace, being a Presbyterian, will not form¬ 
ally dispute this position, and yet be has made a sort of attempt 
to evade it or set it aside, by representing the authority and func¬ 
tions of office-bearers as resting solely upon natural principles, 
aufl by describing them as merely the representatives of the 
peo])lc. Presbyterian, in common with almost all other Churches, 
reject this notion, and maintain iijmn Scriptural grounds, that it 
is a ])art of the constitution which Christ has prescribed to his 
Church, that it should have certain office-bearers, qualified and 
appointed according to his directions, and that these olfice-bear- 
ers, when so (jualificd and appointed, have authority from him, 
and not merely from those who elected and ordained them, to 
execute certain functions, and to do so in accordance with his 
word, without regard to any other rule or standard. Jt thus ap¬ 
pears, that while his Grace unwarrantably charges us with eleva¬ 
ting, in o])position to Presbyterian principles, ecclesiastical officc- 
bcjarers to the position of priests, he has been tempted to fall ijito 
the opposite extreme, and to violate Presbyterian princijdes, by 
sinking them to the position of mere representatives of the 

S »le. Upon Scriptural and Presbyterian principles, ecclesias- 
officc-beai*ers are neither priefjts on the onO hand, nor mere 
representatives of the people on the other. They are function¬ 
aries, for whose appointment Christ has made provision, whose 
position and duties he has settled, and who, when once appointed 
in accordance with his directions, are both entitled and bound to 
look to him as their only master, and to his word as their only 
rule. So much for the general position and standing of ot- 
fico-bearers in the Christian Church, and their general right to 
execute certain functions.* With regard to the precise nature 
and extent of these functions, our principles do not attach to 
them anything priestly, and we are not reejuired in consistency 
to do so by any of the arguments we ever employ. The function 
of ecclesiastical office-bearers consists in the administration of tte 
ordinary necessary business of the Church as a visible society; 
and no priestly power is involved in, or necessary to, the execu¬ 
tion of this function. Indeed the whole of what we ascribe to 
them may be defended upon natural principles, as justly and 
rightfully belonging to the legitimate office-bearers of a society. 


* A good deal of promiueuce lias been given of late, in opposition to Popish and 
High Church claims, to the non*priesthood of ministers and ecclesiastical office¬ 
bearers, and to the universal priesthood of believers. These are Scriptuml and 
important principles. But it requires some knowledge and diserimination to apply 
them aright, and to guard tliem against perversion and abuse. The Duke of Ar¬ 
gyll-does not understand them, and he has, in ‘consequence, been led into a denial 
of some inuMirtant principles with regard to the constitution of the Churdi of 
Christ, which have always neen strenuously maintained by Presbyterians, though 
not by tliom excluravely. 
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But we do not rest it solely upon this ground. We think we can 
prove from Scripture that Christ lias attached thi.s function to 
their otfice, and that therefore neither the people nor the civil 
magistrate is entitled to take it from them, or to interfere authori¬ 
tatively in regulating the mode of its execution. But there is 
nothing ]>riestly in the nature or* constituents of the function, 
and the unlawfulness of authoritative interference from any 
quarter is based solely upon this consideration, that it is an inter¬ 
ference with the provision which Christ has nia<le as to the way 
and manner in which the administration of the ordinary necessary 
business of his Church as a visible society, is to be conducted. 
There is no dispute at present about the preachijig of the word 
or the administration of sacraments. Tiie recent controversy 
turned only upon the administration of disci]>line, that is, in sub¬ 
stance, admission to and exclusion from ordin.ances, and ordina¬ 
tion to and deposition from ofHce. And there is certainly no 
assumption of priestly power ijecessarily involved in the execu¬ 
tion of this fu'nction. If there are to be ordiiianoos adminis¬ 
tered and office-bearers appointed, then this function must ne¬ 
cessarily be executed by some party; antkthe only ([uestion is, 
to what jiarty ('hrist has conjrnitted it. The party to whom lie 
has committed it, is entitled and bound to execute it, in subjec¬ 
tion to liim, and in accordance with his word; and no other 
})arty is warranted to assume jurisdiction or authoritative con¬ 
trol in the matter. 

Let it be observed, that in the statement of our principles, vre 
have said nothing whatever about the bearing of admission to and 
exclusion from the communion of tlie visible Ciiurch, or of ordina¬ 
tion and deposition, upon men’s relation to God, and their eternal 
destinies; and that there is nothing in any ])art of the argument 
by which we defend our principles, requiring us to assume any 
definite position, or to indicate any opinion whatever, upon this 
point, views have indeed been propounded upon this subject 
which would fully warrant the charge against their supporters, 
of claiming for ecclesiastical office-bearers a priestly domina¬ 
tion. But these views have never been professed by Scottish 
Presbyterians. Any deliverance upon this subject is unneces¬ 
sary either to the statement or the probation of our case;^ and be¬ 
longs to a wholly distinct and ulterior question. 

The Duke imagines that he makes a very strong point against us 
when he shews tliat our Presbyterian principles prevent us from 
ascribing to Church communion and sacraments, to ordination, 
and to the exercise of thepow'er of the keys, the important re¬ 
sults or consequences whicli Papists and 4Iigh Churchmen as¬ 
cribe to them. But this is trifling. We have never put forth 
any claims to priestly domination, and wo have never made any 
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attempt to establish such claims. Ilis Grace seems first to as¬ 
sume tlmt we put forth claims l^o priestly domination, and then 
he holds us up to ridicule, because we do not follow out these 
claims to their legitimate conseipience^. But the truth is, tliat we 
claim nothing more for the Church than the right of sclt-govern- 
iiient as a distinct indcjicndent* visible society. We claim nothing 
more for ecclesiastical office-bearers than the right of administer¬ 
ing, in subjection to Christ, the ordinary necessary business of 
this society, or of deciding, according to the w'ord of (iod and their 
own conscientious convi(;tiong, without being subject to any 
civil or foreign authority, those questions concerning the admis¬ 
sion of ]>articidar men to office and ordinances, which must be 
continually arising wherever a Church exists. We claim this, and 
nothing more; but we claim it not merely on natural but on 
Scri]>tural principles. We claim it on the ground of an arrange¬ 
ment which Christ has made, and has indicated with sufficient 
plainness in his word, and wliich therefore we arc not at liberty 
either to disregard or to infringe. It is true, indeed, and this 
seems to have confused and misled his Grace, who cun scarcely 
bo su])poscd to be very intimately conversant with these sulijects, 
and ought not therefore to have Vi'i’ittcn so 'dogmatically about 
them, that, not Presbyterians only, but Protestants in general, 
have regarded some of the Scri})turc texts which the Church of 
liome is accustomed to quote in support of the jiriestly domina¬ 
tion which she claims, ai ajiplicable in some sense to the orilinary 
powers of Ecclesiastical office-bearers in the ndministratiun of the 
ordinary affairs of the vi.sible Church. But he ought to have 
known, that Protestants have always been careful to point out 
the distinction between their sense of these passages, and tliat 
which Papists attach to them ; and he might have admitted the 
])Ossibility at least, that the Protestant interpretation of them 
might be true, while the Popish one is false, and that Protest¬ 
ants might be warranted in deriving from them some counte¬ 
nance for tlieir moderate and reasonable claims, without being 
suspected of participating in the extravagant pretensions to 
priestly domination which are put forth by the Church of Home. 
Enough, we hope, has been said to shew the baselessness of his 
Graces allegation, that the jirinciples of the Free Church imply 
an ascription of priestly powers and functions^ to ecclesiastical 
office-bearers. It has been shewn, that neither in the nature of 
the function assigned fo them, nor in the only principle on which 
there is claimed for them exemption from ail authoritative civil 
control in the execution of this function, is there any ground for 
this allegation. 

We would now advert to the Duke’s second leading objection 
to the principles pf the Free Chut'ch, viz., tliat they imply a \qr- 
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tiial identification of Church Courts v ith Christ, in wliose 
name they act, and on this firgund claim for tliesc Courts in¬ 
fallibility, and demand implicit submission to their decisions. 
This is a vulgar inisrcpresontation, and it is easy to shew of it, as 
of the former objection, that it has no solid foundation either in 
the statement of Free Church priftciples, or in any of the argu¬ 
ments by which they are commonly defended. We have ne' er 
claimed infallibility, or demanded implicit submission for Church 
C’ourts; and we ha^■e never propounded any prineijdes that re- 
cjuircd us in consistency to do so. We have always ])rcifessed 
to ])rodnce from the Word of God the gwiinds and reasons of 
the in’inciples we have advocated, anil of the course wo have pur¬ 
sued. AVe have always admitted that we were bound to pro¬ 
duce 8crij)tiiral authority for our opinions and practices, and 
that unless we succeeded in doing this, wo had no right to 
claim assent or a])pi*obati()n. We have jirofessed to produce 
Scri]}tnral w’arraiit for all wc have, said or done, both about the 
election of ministers, and about the relation, generally, between 
the civil and the ecclcsia.stical authorities. We have never 


claimed for Church Courts an exclusive right to interpret 8cri])- 
ture, or expected tliat any ipan was to loceive our opinion or 
pi’actice as Scri]>tural hecanse Church (fourts had asserted it to 
1)0 so. AVc have uniformly, not admitted merely, but contended, 
that tlie civil magistrate is entitled and bound to judge for him¬ 
self, on his own res])ousibility, of the meaning of the Word of 
God, and of the Scriptural w'arraiit for tlie decisions and ])ro- 
ceedings of Church Courts, with a view to the discharge of his 
own duty, whatever that may be, and the regulation of his own 
conduct, in the exercise of his lawful jurisdiction in civil or tem¬ 
poral matters. Wo have uniformly asserted tlie same right for 
every individual—the right of judging upon his own responsibi¬ 
lity, whether the decisions of Church Courts arc accordant with 
Scripture, with a view to the regulation of his own conduct, in 
so far as he may be affected by them. We have simply con¬ 
tended that Church Courts, being the parties who are alone 
authorized to administer the ordinary necessary business of the 
Cyhurch as a visible society, should also be left at liberty to 
act according to their own conscientious convictions of the 
meaning of Glad’s word, withoui heinti subject to the mdhoriUi- 
tive cmdrol of a party not vested icith jurisdiction in that pro- 
vince. Wc claim this for tliem and nothing more, and >vo 
claim it both on the general ground of liberty of conscience, and 
on the more special ground that Christ has invested them and 
no other party with this function, and that he has not only not 
authorized, but has virtually forbidden them to be guided by any 
other rule than his own will, as revpal.ed in his word. Wc can 
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honestly and consistently adopt the words of Kichiird Baxter, 
wluai answering similar niisreprpscntations adduced sigainst the 
Nonconformists by ])relatic Erastians, “ it would satisfy us had 
we but freedom in our ministerial action, not to go against our 
conscience, however blind malice would make the w’orld believe that 
it is some papal empire even oVerjn’inccs that wc desire.”* 

That thisisreally the wliole extent of the claim which has been 
put forth in behalf of Church Courts, anti that they have not pre¬ 
tended, while contending for the headship of Cliri.it, to identify 
themselves witli him, and upon this ground to demand implicit 
submission, will be evident from considering the way and manner 
in wliich the subjects of tlie exclusive supremacy of tlie Bible, 
the exclusive jurisdiction of Church Courts in ecclesiastical mat¬ 
ters, and the exclusive hcadshij) of Christ over his Cliurch, were 
brought into the controversy which led to tlie Disruption, and 
from adverting to the real apjilicatioii that has been made of 
them in defence of the conduct of the Free Church. The Church 
resolved in 1831, that she would never again intrude ministers 
upon reclaiming congregations. She did not expect that men 
were to approve of this principle of non-intrusion, merely because 
she had ailoptwl it and resolved to act upon iL ’ She professed to 
prove that this was a true and sound principle, and obligatory 
upon the Church of ('lirist. She proved this from Scri[)ture, 
reason, experience, and her own constitutional standards, not to 
mention the united tesiitnoiiy of the primitive Church, and the 
great boily of the Kelbrmers. The civil power interfered, and 
virtually reijuired the Church to abandon this princijile, and to 
resume the old practice of intrusion. The Church answered, 
that she had not changed her mind, and therefore could not 
change her practice, that she still believed, and undertook to 
prove, that the principle of non-intrusion was sound and obliga¬ 
tory, and that therefore she could not abandon or violate it. 
And when further urged to abandon or violate this principle, 
upon the ground that the civil power reiiuired her to do so, her 
answer was in substance this—that as a Church of Christ, (for we 
leave out of view the legal or cori'’-titutionul aspect of the ques¬ 
tion,) she was not only not bound, but not at libcrt}^, to defer to 
this requisition of the civil power,/br that the word of God was 
the only rule by which the atfaii’s of the Church*“bught to be re¬ 
gulated, and ecck'siastical office-bearers were the only parties 
authorized by Christ in his word to manage these affairs accord¬ 
ing to this rule. Of these positions, too, she professed to pro¬ 
duce proof from Scripture, and she claimed assent to them only 
upon the ground that this proof was satisfactory. She drew 


* Truu and yuly way of Coiicurd, i’ort III., p. 12(>. 
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from them tins important jUMctical coii Jision, that the civil 
magistrate lias no jurisdiction «r right of authorilat.ive control 
in ecclesiastical matters, and that therefore no enactment or i^le- 
cision of his can cancel the obligition of the (llnirch to he guided 
by the word of God and her own conscioiitioiis convictions, and 
far less can impose upon her an oldigalion to act in opposition 
to th(*rn. And the jwactical result of the uhole was, that, upon 
the grounds which have now been stated, the (dnirch considercil 
herself warranted simjily to dhre*jiv<l or set aslJe tJie, ailcerse infer- 
feirnce of the civil jiotrer^ t(j treat it as a non-entity, as atl’ord- 
ing no warrant, and imposing no'obligation, to change her con¬ 
duct and to abandon the principle of non-intrusion, which slie 
still believed and prov(‘d to be sound and obligatory. These are 
all the jtrinciples, and this is tlie whole jji’ocess ol' argument, that 
are necessary for tlie full and conclusive vimlicatifin of the con¬ 
duct of those who imw form the Free Cdiurch, in their struggle 
with the civil authorities. • 

These statements embody the substance of the whole of the 
strict and proper <lialectics of the controversy that led to the 
L)isruj»tion, viewed iji its higher aspects, in its bearing u])on the 
duty and conduct*of the CdmrcJi as a Church of Ghrist. Nothing 
more is necessary for the formal logical vindication of the vlude 
jirinciples assis ted, and of the whole course pursued. And we 
challenge the Duke of Argyll to shew that there is anything in 
the argiiinent that is uns«)und and sophistical in itself, or that 
affords any appearance of foundation lor the objection which w'e 
are considering. lie will say, no doubt, that it is on the views 
held by the Free Clnirch in regard to the sole headship of Christ, 
that the objection is based. But this is really nothing better 
than an evasion. We have taught no doctrine upon the sub¬ 
ject of the headship of Christ but what we profess to prove from 
Scripture, w'c Inn e claimed as'^ent to our views ii))on no other 
ground than the Scriptural evidence we could adduce in sup])ort 
of tlujm, and we hove not brought fomxird the. doctrine of ('hrisfs 
headship as furnishing directly and immediately the projter ground 
or reason of anything we have done ourselves^ or calhd upon others 
to do. A5'e admit that the only inference directly and immedi¬ 
ately doduciblc^rom the doctrine of Christ’s sole headship is, 
that every intimallfon which he has given of his will as to the con¬ 
stitution and government of his Clmrcli, and the manner in 
which the administration of its affairs should be conducted, ought 
to be implicitly obeyed. We admit, farther, that this general 
inference docs not, directly and of itself, afford a full vindication 
of the proceedings which led to the Dismption, and that with that 
view, it is needful, in addition, to establish from Scri])ture the 
doctrines of the exclusive supremacy of the Bible, and the exclu- 
VOL. X. NO. XX. 2 G 
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sivo juristliotion of occlesiastifnl oltico-boarei’s, as involved in or 
flowing from tlic doetriiu’ of C’krist’s solo lioadslii]). Jt is with 
tlioso two (loftrinos (jf the oxolusivo supremacy of the llihle, and 
the exclusive jurisdiction of ecclesiastical oflicc-bearevs, that we 
<lire<*tly and iumu'diatelv connect the fta’inal defence of our cause 
as a fjuestion of dialectics. We do not introduce the doctrine of 
(llirisfs headship as aftbniing a distinct and independent argu¬ 
ment on which to rest our vindication, but rather as the basis 
ami foinidatiou of these two subordinate, but si'll inij)ortaut 
truths, the a])]ilicatioii of which to the ja*actical mattei in hand, 
<‘onstitutes tin; direct and ])roi)er argument (Ui which we rest 
our case, and with which ne call upon our oj)ponc)it.s to deal, 
'file headship of ('lirist tluai is not to he regarded in this matter 
as a distinct and separate doctrine from the exclusive su|)reiuaej 
of the liible and the ex'ciusive jurisdiction of ecclesiastical oftiee- 
beavers, or as introducing any new and indcjiondent ehnneiit im¬ 
mediately iiito the strict and pro,per argumentation of the fpies- 
tioii, but as a great general Scriptural ])i‘inci])lc, including or 
com])rehen(ling these tw() doetriues, fui'iiishiug the basis on which 
they rest, the source from whieh they sjiriiig, the jjoiut to which 
they are attached. The right ure and apjdication of the doc¬ 
trine of Christ’s headsliip in the present (juestiou, is not that it 
should be held forth as the ilirect and immediate ground oT the 
precise argument by wbieh the course jmrsued by the Free 
Church is to he defended against op]>oiients, but rather, that it 
should be enijiloyed to eid'orco the importance of the doctrines 
comprehended under it and flowing from it, on whieh the strict 
argument more imniediately depends, to iin})ress the deep re¬ 
sponsibility connected with the failliful maintenance and tiie 
full and honest application of these doctrines, and to animate 
and encourage to an uncompromising discharge of the Church’s 
duty with respect to everything involved in, or flow ing from, or 
in any way connected with, “ the crown rights of tbe Ifedccm- 
er,” to whatever dangers she may in consequence be exposed. 
T'his w'as the use and aj^pliciition made of the doctrine of Clirist’s 
headshi}), by the Scottish Presbyterians of the Kith and 17tli 
centuries, and this is the use and application made of it by Free 
Cliurahmen. No other use or application of it is required by 
any of the principles tliey have ever jirofcssedfor by any of the 
arguments they have ever employed in defence of them, and Jio 
other is needed for the full viiidieation of the course they liave 
pursued. Now, this use or application of it manifestly does not 
aftbrd a shadow of ground for the allegation that our Church 
Courts in coiitciuliiig for the Scrijitural doctrine of Christ’s head¬ 
ship, and for their own light and duty to follow out Jill that is 
involved in it, and all that either directly or by consequence re- 
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suits from it, arc idoiitifyiii^ tlieinselvch vltli Clnxst, and are 
upon tills ground virtually claiuriug iiifallibiMty, luul duniauding 
iinnlioit suluiiission. 

Let the .Duke of Argyll cont^'iuplate the Five Ohurcli case 
as bearing upon tlio duty of a Cliiych of (_'lirist, not in detadied 
portions, but in its aiuplltnde and totality,—let him attend to the 
true logieal relations of the different jiarts of whleh tlie argument 
consists,— let him distinguisli between wlial is strictly an<l pro- 
])erly argumentative, and what is fitted to illustrate the irnjiort- 
anee and solemnity of the ])oints involved in the argument, and 
to enforce the discharge of practical duty in r(‘gard to them, ami 
then w’c think lie Avili be satisfied that this objection is utterly 
grountlless. 

5. Tlie Duke, while charging Scottish F’resbyti'rians in general 
with an irrelevant anti illogical apjilieation of Scripture in de¬ 
fending their peculiar ojiinioiis, tries to show that Free (^hurcli- 
nien have surpassed all their prtwleeivssors in tlie extravagance and 
fanaticisim wliicli they have manifested in tin’s respect. Nothing 
but the most extraordinary ignorance or inconsideration could 
have led his (iracc ti) make such a charge. This has been con¬ 
clusively established in a very able and effective jiampldet by 
the liev. Mr. Gray, entitled, “ (Jori'esjiondenco between the Duke 
of Argyll and the Rev. A. Gray, Perth,” in reference to his 
Grac-e’s Kssa\', entitled “ Presbytery Examined.” \\''e shall not 
dwell upon this topic, but refer our readers to Mr. Gray’s pamph¬ 
let, where tlu!y will find also some very valuable materials for 
assisting them in forming a right estimate of his Grace’s work, 
and of the merits of the controversy to wdiicli it chiefly relates. 

The Duke of Argyll, notwithstanding the ability which he lias 
brought to the task, lias, we think, utterly failed in obscuring the 
inijiort, or in depreciating the value, of the testimony of the 
Cliurch of Scotland to the independence of the C’liureli of Christ 


and its exemption from civil control, as coimectod with the doc¬ 
trine of ]Iis sole headship over it, or in jirodncing anything 
fitted to shake the confidence of intelligent Free Churchmen in 
the Scriptural truth and practical importance of the principles 
which they have been called upon to maintain. It is easy- 
enough, in sucyeying the ecclesiastical history of Scotland, to 
point out traces of human imperfection and infirmity, but it is 
not easy to show that Scottish Presbyterians did not tlioroiighly 
understand the great principles for which they were so signally 
honoured to contend, or that they were not able to defend 
thorn from Scripture and rpason against all who might assail 
them. It is easy enough to excite a prejudice in the minds 
of English readers against the princi})les of the Free Church, 
and against the men who have advocated and applied them, hut 
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it is not easy to show that tlieso principles involve anything in¬ 
consistent either with the particular statements or the general 
doctrines of the ^^'^orJ of (iod, or that, in their suhstance, they 


have not the countenance and su])port of almost all the Cluirches 
of Christ, and ot‘ the great hydy of those whose testimony is en¬ 
titled to the highest respect. The Duke seems to affect the 
character of an Eclectic, in his ecclesiastical views, hut we doubt 


much whether he is yet altogether cpialified to sustain this posi¬ 
tion with credit and advantage. He can scarcely bo «aid to have 
any definite well-digested system of o])inions on the subjects which 
he discusses, lie rather criticises all other systems, and selects 
froiTi them what suits his taste, without much regard to the unity 
or harmony of the combination. He can scarcely remain long 
in his present position, or continue to adliere to all the views 
which he now supports on ecclesiastical fpiestions, and we greatly 
fear that the ])robabilily is in favour of his changing for the 
worse, of his deviating still faivther than he no\/ (iocs from 
the' paths of truth and sound doctrine. He still professes him¬ 
self a Presbyterian, but we fear that ho will land at length, 
like the great body of our Scottish arihtocrai;yj in the Cliurch of 
England. He is evidt'utly jn’epaivd for at least tolerating almost 
any amount of Eraslian interference', by the civil power in the regu¬ 


lation of the C.'hurch's alfairs. He sees nothing objectionable, but, 
on the contrary, evidt occ of cidarged wisdom, in the introduction 
of the inventions of men into the worship of (rod; and he has 
already become familiar v^ith the dangerous and didusivc process 
of (!\plaining away or ev^ading the testimony of S(n*ipture on all 
subjects on \vhich its decisions are not direct, formal, and e.\- 
plicit. Ill these circumstances we see little or notJiing to protect 
Ids Grace from the influence of those outward and inferior con¬ 


siderations which have led so many of the Scottish nobility to 
adhere to the English Establishment. He seems at present to be 
much in the same undecided and perilous position which his 
illustrious ancestor occupied during the earlier sittings of the 
Glasgow Assembly of 1668, but we scarcely venture to expect in 
this case an C((ually noble and magnanimous decision. And 
yet we would very willingly cherish the hope that one who is 
the descendant and representative of the illustrions men that did 
and suflPered so much for the cause of civil anu religious liberty 
in Scotland, and contended so nobly for those great principles, 
the maintenance of which forms the distinguishing glory of 
Scottish Presbyterians, and who himself possesises' no ordinary 
personal claims to tlie admiration and respect of his countrymen, 
may yet attain to more clear and Scrij)tural views of the relations 
and duties of Ohurclies and nations, and be honoured to contri¬ 
bute largely by his talents and influence to diffuse these views 
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in tlie community, and to promote tlicii practical apj)lication. 
May the Lord ^ive liim undtTsftindinij in a'! thini^s. 

llis (L’ace seems to Jiave adojued to a large extent the views 
of Dr. Arnold in regard to the Church and its relation to the 
civil ])o\ver, though we doubt m^ich whether he fully under¬ 
stands them, and are jU’ctty sure tliat lie is not vet prejiared 
to follow' them out lidly to their legitimate consequences. !^r. 
Arnold's favourite jirinciple upon this point, was the i»h‘ntifi- 
cation of the Cdiurch ami the Christian State, or in other words, 
a virtual tloniul that the Church is, hy its institution, and 
accoiding to Christ’s n])pointmcnt, a distinct ami indepen¬ 
dent society, with a, fixed and umdiangeable constitution and 
government, and w'ith settled law's for the regulation of its affairs. 
This is the notion w'hieli W'as devised by Hooker, and ex¬ 
pounded by him in the Kightli Hook of the Lcclcsiastical Holit}’, 
tor the jmr])ose of sanctioning authoritative interference on the 
])art of the State in the government of the (yhurch, and warrant¬ 
ing the civil power to regulate ami control ecclesiastical matters, 
just as it does military or financial matte^ or any other depart¬ 
ment of the ordii^iry national business. do not sujipose that 
the ingenious and benevolent hiind of Dr. Arnold w'as iuflnenced 
by any such motive or objt*et in advocating that notion, but it 
fairly admits of being applied, and will of course be generally 
applied by ])oliiicians, to sanction a system of low a id degrading 
Lrastiaiiisin. The notion is .so palpably inconsistent with the 
jihiincst Scriptural principles, that, notw'itlistanding the liigh 
authorily of the “venerable” Hooker, it has never found much 
countenanct: among the clerical defenders of the Krastianisin of 
the Church of Lngland, who have prclerred to try other shifts 
and exjiedients, in order to palliate their jiosition, but lias been 
taken up chitily by w'orldly politicians. The only plausibility 
of the notion is derived from imagining what might, and pro¬ 
bably would be tlie state of matters, if true Christianity jicrvaded 
the w'hole community, and affected the proceedings of the civil 
rulers and the general regulation of national affairs; and tlie 
essential fallacy of it lies in this, that it implies a total disregard 
and a virtual denial of all that the Scripture teaches us concern¬ 
ing the Chure?:,of Christ, its fixed and unalterable relation to 
Him and to his Word, and the perpetuity and uncliangeableness 
of its constitution, government, and laws. Dr. Arnold defines 
the Church to be an association for the moral reformation of tlie 


community,” and this might without impropriety enter as^ one 
feature into a detailed description that miglit be given of the 
Church, but it is not the dr/iniflon of it furnished by Scripture. 
It omits everything essential and fundamental wdiicli Scripture 
teaches concerning the Church. It leaves out all the leading 
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iilcas which Scripture recpiircs us to introduce into our concep¬ 
tion and deliiiitiou of the visihlt? (Jhurch Catliolic, and all the 
main ])rinciplos which it obliges every particular society calling 
itself a Cyhnrch of Christ, to act upon, in the tlischarge of its 
duties, and in the regulation ^f its conduct. And of course it is 
evident that wo ought to regulate our dehnitiun of the Church, 
and our views of its nature, constitution, government, functions, 
and objects, by the statements of the Word of God, which livx'tli 
and .abideth for ever, and not by our own imagining,; of what is 
possible or ])robablc, nor even by any actual realities in the state 
of society that might be prcsentefl before us. Kven if Dr. 
Arnold’s idea of a Christian community and a Christian State 
were to be fully realized in fact, this should not in the least 
afllect the Scri|)tnral doctrine concerning the Church and its 
constitution and government, and it would afford no warrant what¬ 
ever to civil rulers o.<f .vz/cA, to interfere authoritatively in the 
regulation of eeelcsiastieal affairs.! 

There seems to he a strong desire in the j^rcsent day on the 
part of politicians to ac(juire for the civil power a larger measure 
of control over Churclies, Jiot only over these which arc Ksta- 
blished, but over those also which are unconnected with the 
State, ill order to employ ecclesiastical influence for political 
})urj)osos. And it is melancholy tliat such men as Dr. Arnold, 
the Duke of Argyll, and in some degree also the C-hcvaliei 
Bunsen, should liave propounded views which arc fitted to en¬ 
courage them ill the prosecution of tliis object, by encouraging 
Churches to accept of and submit to tlieir interference and eoii- 
trol. The general current of ojiiniou, liowevcr, among thinking 
and earnest men of all deiiomiiiatioiis, is, hapjiily, ruimiiigiii the 
opposite direction. There is now, perhaps, more generally dif¬ 
fused in society ihaii ever before, an intelligent apjirociation of 
the true character of the Church of Christ as a distinct indepen¬ 
dent society, and of the obligation that attaches to every society 
calling itself a Church of Christ, to maintain its true position 
and character as such, to the exclusion of all civil control over 
its aflairs, and with the forfeiture-, when necessary for this end, 
(as it certainly is in the case of al 1 existing ecclesiastical Dstab- 
lishmen/s,) of civil advantages and einolnmcn^ The Disrup¬ 
tion of tlie Established (Miurcli of Scotland, wi^n the prominence 
thereby given to the principles of Scottish Presbyterian.s, may he 
fairly regarded as one of the influences which have contributed 
to produce this desirable result, and we trust that this and other 
concordant influences, will continue, to operate with increasing 
])ower, until all the Churches of Christ are wholly emancipated 
from civil control, and are walking “ in the liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made them free.” 
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Aim*. VII .—Life and Letters of 'Thornns CampltcU. Edited by 

WiiJ.iA:»r Ukattie, M.D., hio of his Executors. London, 

1819. 

Foil .soinelhiiii; more than ludf a ceiiturv the custoin has 
boon irradually iiiororisinp;, of publishing with but little reserve, 

such letters of eininent lUOJi as nave been written in the ordinarv 

»• 

inanagoinont of the affairs <)f life, or the careless confidcnco of 
domestic intiniacy. Iji Johnson’s “ Lives of the Poets,” we 

V * 

scarcely remember a single ])rivate letter being printed as illus- 
tratihg any one statement in the worlc, or as afl<)rding an exhi¬ 
bition of the character of any one of the writers, whose lives 
he relates. A short time before the publication of ‘‘ The 
Li\es of tlu'- J^)ets,” Alason had, in his Memoirs of Gray, intro- 
duc‘ed a new style of biograjdiy which has atfec,ted, more or less, 
every work ol‘the kind since written. The journals of Gray, a 
retired scholar, uho took accurate notes of whatever he read, 
suj)[)iied much that was instructive and interesting to the ear¬ 
nest student; aAd*Mason had the opportunity of selecting, from 
a corresj)ondence conducted throiigh the whole of Gray’s lite 
w ith one friend or another, a ^ast body of informatit)n, on a 
great \ariety of subjects. Idiere were few ]>ersoual details; and 
tluuigh Alason made great um? of (fray's lettej^, yet there w’as 
.scarcely a single letter published without omi.ssions. The exam- 
]»le given by Mason, was followed in tw'o remarkable instances 
by a writer whose; j)oetry was once ]U)])nla)', aiul whose j)rosc 
woj’ks, in .sj)ite of great affectation, wdiich deforni-s everything 
he has wa-itten, are still very ])leasing. Ilayley, in his Life of 
Alilton, has woven together j)assagcs from Alilton’s letters, cal¬ 
culated to make hit. readers sympathize wa’th the great poet, and 
which give a wholly dilferent aspect to his life from that which 
the readers of Johnson had received. Alilton’s minor poems 
had been published by Thomas AVarton, with notes, curiously 
illustrative of the mental process by which Milton’s poetical 
language w’as elaborated; but in those notes, and through the 
whole book, Alilton’s controversial writings were assaih'd in a 
tcmj>er of blg^. iry scarcely intelligible in our day.s, afid wdiich 
Ilayloy’s “ Life'’ did much to counteract. To an extent wdiich 
is quite surprising, ho was enabled to effect wdiat Alichelet and 
others have done in the case of Luther, and thus Alilton became 
his owm biographer. 

Some years after, in his Life of Cowper, Ilayley gave to the 
public the very most intere.sting volumes of biogra])hy that have 
perhaps ever been published. The state of health which sepa- 
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rated Covvper from llie acti\’e business of life, was consistent 
with systematic study, and witV the exertion of the poetical 
faculty. Cowper’s residence at a distance from his r(,*latives — 
the peculiar tenderness with wliicli he was regarded—and some 
circumstances connected witli his^ pecuniary atiiiirs, created a 
correspondence which was tluf amusement, and, in some sort, 
the business of his life. These letters, above all comparison the 
most charming that have ever been published, and from which, 
as we best remember, every ])assage that it could be thought 
unreasonable to living persons to biing before the public, had 
been first removed, rendered this style of biography popular. In 
formal autobiogra[)hy there can seldom be absent some ajipearance 
of vanity. In passages selected from letters in which the author 
is unconsciously writing his life, this fault is at least absent, and 
for the last half century rarely any eminent iiia)i has died, whose 
friends have not been solicited for coj)ies of such letters as acci- 
d(‘nt has left undestroyed. 

It was scarce ])OssibIe that the great ]>oet, Campbell, should 
have escaped the common lot; and a considerable mass of his 
letters are now given to the pul)lic by his friend and executor 
Dr. Ileattie. The volumes also coijtain sonuj'b'fographical notes 
drauii u]) by the poet at the request of Dr. lieattie, and though 
we can imagine this voluminous work improved both hy com- 
prosMon and hy omission, and though wo think a more diligent 
iiKjuirer, without taking very inucli trouble on the subject, 
might liave gi\en us mure scenes from the London life of a man 


wlu) lived so mmdi in the ej'c of the public—we yet tbink some 
gratitude is due to Dr. Iloattic for many of the letters in these 
volumes. Idle book will aid us in ap()i’eciating the character of 
a man whose works will probably for many generations continue 
to give delight. 

Campbell was a true and a great ])oet; be was, what is bet¬ 
ter, a true-hearted generous-minded and honourable man. 

With all men life is a struggle. With such a man as Camp¬ 
bell—peculiarly sensitive—the struggle was from adverse cir¬ 
cumstances more than ordinarily s were. He was the youngest 
of ten children. The father of the poet, Alexander Campbell, 
had for many years been a prosperous merchant in the Virginia 
trade. During the earlier ])art of his life he Iwrd lived at Fal¬ 
mouth in Virginia. He had come to the sob<;r age of forty-five 
when he married Margaret (Campbell, the sister of his partner in 
business. We will not follow Dr. Beattie in disentangling the 
intricate pedigree of the Campbells. Margaret was, it seems, 
of the same clan, hut not a blood-relation, of “ the Campbells 
of Kirnan,” to which family her husband belonged. “ The 
Campbells of Kirnan,” a locality with which the poet’s people 
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Avere connected b}’ their traditions, and n by the fact of Iitiving 
ever resided there, was a soiy^id that ^ad its nia^ic; and the 
motlier of the poet would, late in life, when sending home an 
article from a sliop, describe herself as Mrs. “Oanif)bell of 
Kirnan,” mother “ of the autljor of the I*leasures of Hope.” 
The Union vith England iiad Opened tlie American trade to 
Scotlaiul. Previously to that, Scotland could only deal with the 
colonies of Kngland on the footing of a foreign nation. When 
the traile was once o[>ened, the industry and intelligence of the 
Glasgow' merchants ga\e them almost a monopoly of the busi¬ 
ness.' The war with America drove trade into other channels ; 
and among the houses ruined by the ebange w as that of which 
the poet’s father was the soiiior ])artnor. 'flie savings of forty 
years of industry, amounting to about twenty thousand jjouiids, 
were swept aw'ay in :m hour. The old man w'sis sixty-live, too 
old to commence a new score witli the world, lli.s eldest chihl 


was a danglitor of ninetecMj. ^ '^I'ho poet, if we read datc*s ai’ight, 
was not born Ibr two }ears after his lather’s business had been 


broken up. 

It would ap])ear that the debts of the firm w'ore ])aid, and 
that a small suiplfis remaiiuijl. In addition to tliis, Mr. (Camp¬ 
bell received a sm.lll amiual sum from the Mcrcliants’ Society, 
ami from a provkknit institution, of which lie had long been a 


member. 'J'his w'as no doubt a \'erv difibreiit amount of income 


from wdiat lie had enjoyed. His wife was a sensible woman, 
wlio In.'itanlly acted on the changed state of circumstances— 
lived with the most severe economy, and did what she could to 


educate her family. 'Plie floating traditions which Hi*. Jlcattio 
has collected, de.-'Ciibe Ium' as “ of slight but s]ia])oly figure, with 
piei’cing black eyes, dark bair, and well ehiseiled features,”— 
“ a slirew'd observer of character—warrn-liearted, strongly at¬ 


tached to her friends, and ahvays ready to sympathize in their 
misfortunes. She was often the author of substantial but un¬ 


ostentatious cb.arity.” One gentleman recollects bi'ing taken to 
see her in liis boyhood when she was v ery old. She bought a 
cane for him, and amused Iiim by her good nature in walking 
up and down the room, tw'irling it, to shew him how the young 
gentlemen in Edinburgh managed their canes. She Lad a 
natural taste music; and in her old age she woiild to the 
last sing snatches of old songs—“ J\Jy poor dt)g Tray,” and 
“ The Blind Bo}’^,” were her favourites. It was to the former air 
that Campbell wrote “ The Harper.” “ It is,” says Dr. Beattie, 
“ one of the few I heard him sing in the evening of life, when 
for an iiistant the morning sun seemed again to rest on it; and 
it was probably the first that soothed the infant poet in his 
cradle, long before he attemjitcd to lisp in rhyme.” 
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Alexander Ca!n])l)ell, the ])Oet’s father, lived in social inti¬ 
macy with several of the Univefsity professors. Adam Smith 
was his friend, and Rcid ba])tized the poet—hence his name 
Thomas. When Rcid sent a copy of his “ Inquiry into the Hu¬ 
man Mind” to Alexander Camphell, and heard from him the 
pleasure with which he read ft, he said there are two men in 
Glasgow who understand my w'ork—Campbell and myself. 

The elder Campbell is said to have been liberal in politics. 
We shall not seek to determine the precise meanl.'^g in which 
the word is used. He was religious. The traditions of his 
family told of chiefs of the clan that had sufFei'cd martyrdom for 
the doctrines of the Church of Scotland, and his pride as well us 
his better feelings were interested in the cause. Family wor- 
shij) was tlien almost the universal habit of Scottish families— 
and the fervour of the old man’s tjxtempore prayers was su<*,h 
that the very expressions which he used nov(?r passed away from 
tlm minds of his children. The lajct, a short time befoi'e his 
death, said that he “ had never heard language—the English 
liturgy excepted—more sublime than that in which his devo¬ 
tional feelings at such moments found utterance.” 

Poetry was not among the old .merchant”^ 'studies, but ho 
loved music, and could sing a good naval song—he lov'^cd better 
a meta})l]ysical wrangle or a theological disjnite—and Avhen the 
young poet was cauglit verse-making, the father was pcrha])s 
hapi)iGst, for then most did the s])irit of contradiction awake, and 
then only was he quite siire of being right. Whatever he might 
think of Reid's principle of Common Sense, he could not hut 
feel that there was something to be said for Berkeley aiul Locke, 
and in his most vehement theological discussions he would some¬ 
times feel that the subject had slijipcd through his fingers, and 
that wliile the sense of positiveness remained, the very toj)ic of 
the disputation had altogether vanished from his memory. Not 
so when y'oung Toni’s scribbled manuscript was before him. 
There it w.as—nonsense—absolute nonsense. The poor boy 
had to retire crest-fallen anri ashamed—the father did not ])or- 
haps know that ail early poetry is imitative—he thought little 
(and who could think much ?) of the poetry of the day, the ca¬ 
dences of which wore echoed in every lino of the boy’s verses— 


X* 


“ Ilis soul’s proud instinct sought not to enjoy 
Romantic fictions, like a minstrel boy; 

Truth, standing on her solid square, from youth 
He worshipped—stern uncompromising truth.” 


The old man lived, however, to bo gratified by the reception 
of “ The Pleasures of Ilojie.” Had Mr. Campbell been able to 
get rid of the anxieties or property, when he was compelled to 
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retire from business, he woiilil have been comparatively a happy 
man ; but the restless ghost t)f hi.s former prosj)erity liaunted 
him for the rest of life in a series of never ending lawsuits. A 
correspondent of Dr. Beattie’s tells us, that in the year 1790 he 
passed an evening at Mr. CampljcH’s. 


“ The old gentleman, who had been a great foreign merchant, was 
seated in his arm-chair, and dressed in a suit of the same snuft-brown 
cloth, all fi'orn the same web. There were, present besides Thomas, 
liis brother Daniel, and two sisters, Elizabeth and Isabella. The 
father then at tlie age of eighty, spoke only once to us. It was when 
one of his sous, T'homas I think, who Avas then about thirteen, and 
of my ow]i age, was speaking of getting ncAV clothes, and descanting 
in grave carnc.st as to the most fashionable colours. Tom was par¬ 
tial to grcc'ii, I ])rc,lcrred blue. ‘ Lads,’ said the senior, in a voice 
that fixed our attention, ‘if }ou wdsh to lia\e a lasting suit, get one 
like mine.’ A\"e thought he meant one of a snufi-browii colour; but 
he added, ‘ I liavc a mit in the*Court of Chancery, which has lasted 
tliirly years ; and I Ihitjk it wdll never wear out."’ 


Situations were found for the cider stnis in the cohmics. They 
ended in forming* respectable mercantile establi.sliments in Vir¬ 
ginia and Domerara. The daughters engaged in the education 
of children—two a.s governesses in famiiies:B-tlic third in the 
management of a scliool. Daniel was placed in a (Jhtsgow 
manufactory, where weaving and cotton-spinning were con¬ 
ducted on a large scale. lie was a politician, and the days in 
which ho lived wore less ])rosperous times for a radical reformer 
than our own. He found Scotland too hot for him, and 
went to Kouen, where the ]H)eL found him conducting a large 
manufactory. lie ceasc<l to corresj)oiid witli his family, and be¬ 
came a naturalized Frenchmaji. It is not impossible that he 
may be still living. Of this large family, one diotl in early life; 
he was drowned while bathing in the Clyde, when he was but 
thirteen years old, and his brother Thomas six. lie is alluded 
to in an affecting passage towards the close of “ The Pleasures 
of Hope”— 


“ Weep not—at Nature's transient pain, 

Congenial spirits part to meet again. 

* 

Inspiring thouglit of rapture yet to be, 

The tears of love were hopeless but for thee. 
If in that frame no deathless spirit dwell, 

If that faint murmur be the last fai’cwell, 

If Fate unite the faithful but to part, 

Why is their memory sacred to the heart ? 
Why does the brother of my childhood seem 
licstorcd awhile in every pleasing dream ? 
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Why ilo I joy the lonely spot to view 

By artless friendship blessXl, when life ^as new?” 

The elder part of tlie family had boon dispersed during the 
early infancy of the poet, or before his birth. The father’s tem¬ 
per was imlulgeiit to cverytliing but poetry, and his atfeetions 
were centred on the child of his old age. I’lie mother’s tom))cr 
was severe, and lier notions of ii parent’s rights were almost ns 
higli as a Stuart’s fancies of the royal prerogative, yet it was ob- 
ser^ ed that lier natural asperity relaxed in the management of 
her youngest son. Mary, the eldest sister, had already left her 
father’s house; Isabella still remained to assist her mother in 
domestic details, and with her the playful child was a delightful 
])laythiiig. The poet has in his letters called Isabella his poeti¬ 
cal sister, and from her or from his mother his ear had become 
familiar with the ballad ])oeiryof Scotland long before he could 
understand its meaning. . 

At eight years old he was sent to the school of Mr. Alison : 
his triumphs are solemnly recorded—he w'as always at the head 
of his class; his father jissisted him in prej)aj^ing his lessons— 
a fact commemorated by his classk’al biographer in language 
that swells into dignity suitable to the subject. “ It must have 
been,” says be, ‘‘ a*pi<‘ture in itself of no little beauty and inter¬ 
est, to see the veneralle Nestor stooping over the versions and 
directing the studies of the future 'ryrtams.'’ 

'I'lie boy was ovcrwoi’ked, ajid w’as obligecl to be sent to the 
Cf)untry. In about six weeks his health was restored, but to the 
edect of running wild about the fields his biographer refers his 
love of the e.onutry, and intich of the imagery of his j)oems. 
About this time his first verses were written. Of these and of 
his school exereises, Dr. Beattie gives us far too many. Trans¬ 
lations of Anacreon, and thefts of strawberries distinguish his 
twelfth year. In the thirteontl), young Tyrtsous learned to throw 
stones, ami gave—in plain prose—wdiat turned out to he a very 
poetical or very fabulous account of the battle. The insjnrod 
boy was iiot unlikely to be spoileu by the young Glasgow black¬ 
guards, who w ith every care on the j)art of his parents could not 
but be his companions for a considerable part of tlio day. 

Of brother Daniel our readers arc probably prepared not to think 
very well—he was four years older than Thomas, and was now 
sixteen or seventeen. An old lady—a relative of their mother’s 
—lived about two miles from Glasgow^, and one of the boys wiis 
each day sent to know how she was. It was Thomas’s turn, and 
the message to the old lady’s interfered with the young urchin’s 
gathering blackberries. “ Why go there at all,” said Daniel; 
“ can’t you do as I do—say she is better, or worse, and don’t 
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take the trouble of fjoiiig to inquire.” F^r weeks and for months 
the young scoundrels went oiuwith fictitious bulletins, and find¬ 
ing that unfavourable rc])orts wore likely to make more frequent 
mes.sages sent, they adopted a form that “ Mrs. Simpson liad a 
better night and was going on nicely.” They .at last announced 
her perfect recovery, and were starling on some exjiedition of 
their own when a letter arriv ed “ as broad and as long as a brick, 
with cross-bones and a grinning deatli’s liead on its seal,” invit- 
ting tile old gentleman to attend Mrs, Simpson’s funeral. 


and Sirs. Campbell looked at tbe letter, then at tlieiv two 
lifqH'tid sons, and then at one another, lint such were their grief and 
astonishment that neltlier of' tljoin could utter a word. ‘ At bust,' says 
the ])oet, ‘ my mother’s gri^ for her cousin vented itself in cuffing 
our ears. Hut 1 vas far l<!ss pained by her blows than by a few words 
from my father. He. never raised a hand to ns; and I wtudd adAise 
all lathers, who woidd have their ehildreii to love tlieir memory, to 
follow his example.”' , 


In spite of this unpiornising scene, Canipbell’s school-days 
gave jiromiso of good. Alison, lii.s schoolmaster, thought well 
of him. Mr. S^^jiicn.son, a surviA'ing scliool-fellow' of his, rernein- 
bers him as taking care that fair ])lay should be shewn to liiin, 
who was an Knglisli boy, ami proliably the only one in the 
school. Tie ]»ast from school to college with i'avourahle augu¬ 
ries. lie was in liis tliirteentli year wlien ho entered College, 
and even from this early ]K‘riod his support was in ])art earned 
by his teaching younger boy.s. At tJiis jieriod he printed a bal¬ 
lad, called Morven and Fillan, in imitation of a passage in Os- 
siaii, and which contains some lines that bear a resemblance to 
his after poem of Lord Ulliii’s daughter. 


“ Load shrieked afar the angry sprite 
Uhat rode upon l.lie storm of night. 

Ami loud the waves were heard to roar 
That lashed on Morven’a rocky shore.” 

Morven and Fillan. 

“ By this tlic storm grew loud apace; 

The water-wraith was shrieking.” 

• Lord Filin’s Pau(jhta'. 

■m 

Campbell and his young friends formed debating .societies, and 
the poet seems to have been distinguislied for fluency of speech. 
A number of Campbell's exercises are printed by Ur. Beattie, 
for no better reason than that “they may revive the faded 
images of college life” in the minds of CampbeU’s few sur¬ 
viving college friends. Lines on the death of “ Marie An¬ 
toinette” are given. They are perhaps worth preserving, as 
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they show how early the poet’s ear was tuned to something of 
the notes in which his llohenliiiden was afh‘rwards written. 

The third session of Campbell’s college life was distinguished 
by his continuing to take the lead in debating societies, and in 
his obtaining prizes for comp<jisition. Ho wrote a iiumber of 
pascpiinades on his brother students. They were written without 
any other feeling than that of amusing hiin'^elf and others, but 
they were not disregarded by those who w'cre their objects. Dr. 
Beattie tells that in sonic cases the resentment gt s;oratcd by 
satires written at this time, and utterly foi-gotten by Campbell 
in the hour in which they were thronn off as mere sportive 
cfl'usions, has absolutely survived the poet himself. 

Some of Campbell’s jokes wore for the. ])urj»osc of getting a 
place near the stove when attending tlie logic class on a winter 
morning. lie would scratch some nonsense on the walls—a 
libel, ])crhaps, on tlie tall Tri.sli students that ciwvded round the 
fii-e. While they rushed to read wuch rhymes as 


“ Vos Jlihervl co/lorttfis 
Siiiiiiinini Jiomnu in iintaiof’s,” 

he managed to get to the stove. 

fj O I 

Camjibcll was at this time an ardent politician. The Drench 
Bevolution had everywhere evoked the contending spirits of 
Aristocracy and Doin' ' racy. 


“ Being,” says Cainplioll, “ in niy own u[)inion a competent ju4ge 
of polities, I became a ilcmoerat. 1 read Biirkc on llie J^rencli Hc- 
volution, of course ; hut unable to follow hi.s subtletic.s or lo apja-c- 
ciato his merits, 1 took the word of my brother dciuocjat.'^, that lie 
was a soplii.st. It Avas in those years that the Scottish reformers, 
Muir, Gerald, and others, Averc transported to Botany Bay—Muir, 
though ho had never uttei’cd a sentenee in favour of reform stronger 
than William Pitt liimsclf had uttered, and Gerald for acts which, in 
the opinion of sound English lawyers, fell short of sedition. I did 
not even then approve of Gerald’s mode of agitating the r<;form ques¬ 
tion ill Scotland hy means of a. Scottish convention ; hut 1 had heard 
a magnificent account of bis talei.ts and accomplishments, and I 
longed insufferably to see him ; but the question was how to get to 
Edinburgh. 

“ Whilfe thus gravely considering the W'ays and i^aris, it immedi¬ 
ately occurred to me that I had an uncle’s w'idow in Edinburgh—a 
kind, elderly lady, who had seen me at Glasgow, and said that she 
would he glad to receive me at her house if I should ever come to 
the Scottish metropolis. 1 watched my mother’s mollia tcmjmra fandi 
—for she had them, good woman—and eagerly catching the propitious 
moment, I said—‘ O mamma, how I long to see Edinburgh. If I had 
but three shillings, I could walk there in one day, sleep two nights, 
and be two days at my aunt Campbell’s, and walk back in another ' 
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day.’* To my surprise shs ans>’"’rod—‘ No, my bairn; 1 

will give you wliat will earry yoy to Kdiiibiirgli and bring you back, 
but you must promise me not to walk more than half the Avay in any 
one <lay.’ That was t\venty-twi miles. ‘ Here,’said she, ‘are, five 
shillings for you in all: two will serve you to go, and tw'o to return; 
l<)r a bell at the half-way luuise cos*s but sixpence*.’ She then gave 
me—I ne^er shall forget the bcaulilid coin—a King William and 
Mary erown-])ioce. I was dumb with gratitude; but sallying i)!)! to 
the streets, 1 saw at the, (irst bookseller's shoj) a print of Klijah fed by 
ra\ens. Now, 1 had often heard my poor mother saving that in case 
of my father’s death--and he was ,'i \ery old man—she knew not 
W'hat AYould liceome of her. ‘ Dul,’ she us(‘d to add, ‘let me not 
d(*s[»air, for Jilijah was led by ravens.’ When 1 presented her with 
the picture, I said nothing ol’ii-i (aeit allusion to the possibility of my 
being one day lier sn[)[)orter; but she nas mneh affected, and evi¬ 
dently lelt a strong presentiment. 

“ Next morning I took iiiy way to Edinburgh, ■with four shillings 
and sixjienee in my pocket. J a\ it nest’d .Joseph (jerald’s trial, and 
it was an era in my life. Hitherto 1 h.-td never known wdiat public 
C'loquciiee w'as; and I am sure tin*, Jiistieiary Scotch Lords did not 
hi'Ip to a eoneeplion of it. s[ieakiiig as they did bad arguments in 
broad Sei^tteh. Jjuj llic Lord jVilvoeate’s speech was good ; the 
speeches oi'Laing ayd Llillics T,^ei-e. better; and (lerald’s speech anni¬ 
hilated Ihii romembz*ance of all the eloipienec that had ever been 
heard within the walls of that house. He quieted the judges, in 
sjiito of their indeecnt interruptions of him, and pvodueed a silence 
in which you might have heard a jtin fall t(» the ground. At the 
close of Ills defence, he. said—‘ And no\v, gentlemen of the jury—now 
that I have to take, lejive of you for ever, let me remind you that 
nierey is no small part of the duty of jurymen ; tluit the man who 
shuts his heart on the claims of tJie unfortunate, on him the gates of 
nioi’cy will he shut, and lor him the Saviour of the world shall Iiave 
died in vain.’ At tliis finish 7 was moved, and, turning to a stranger 
who sat be>ide me, apparently a ti-adesman, I said to him, ‘ By 
heavens, sir, that is a great man!’ ‘Yes, sir,’ he answered, ‘he is not 
only a great mail himsejl’, but he makes every other man feel great 
who listens to him.’ " 


Political passion is contagious; and Campbell returned from 
Edinburgh an altered man—if the expression may be nsed in 
speaking of boy of sixteen. “ llis characteristic spgglitliness 
had evaporated!^’ He did not neglect the studies of his class, 
but his heart w’as elsewhere ; and his attention was divided be¬ 
tween the “Clouds” of Aristophanes, of which lie meditated a 
translation, and the democratic journals of the day^ The case 
of Muir and Gerald was one singularly fitted as a topic for 


* A distance of forty-two miles—“long Scotch miles.** 
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debating clnbs, for the men Avero traii.sportod, under the laws 
of' Scotland, for an offence which, at that lime, aa jis in KngJand 
punishable only by fine and imprisonmejit. Campbell vehe¬ 
mently denounced the conduct of the State trials in his debating 
clnbs, and in private society exhibited the manner of one “ who 
suffered some personal \ATong which he could neither forgive 
nor ed'ectnally resent.” His change of manner was so sudden — 
the violence of his imlignation was such—his declamation against 
modern society and all its institutions was so unceasing—that 
there seems to have been among his friends an impression of his 
actually haAongbecome insane: and it was not till the demon of 
]>oetry entirely ])ossessed him that they felt AA’holly free from this 
fear. If is translation of scenes from the “Clouds” of Aristo¬ 
phanes Avas^ rewardefl Avith a prize, and AV'ith the more gratily- 
mg achnoAvledgment from Professor Young of his version being 
the very liest of any that had ev’er been given in by any student 
at the UniA'ersity, An essay on the Origin of Evil, which ob¬ 
tained a prize at the same time, is a skilful imitation of PojAc's 
manner. In the course of the next session he translated some 
Ciiornses from the Medea of Euripides and the Chmphori of 
^'E.Nchylus. Dr. lleattic boldly say? that the passages from Eu¬ 
ripides “hardly lost anything of tluMr original beauty by his 
translation.” They gaA'e more ])leasurc to the Professors at 
Glasgow than they IciA'e given to ns : and Campbell, compelled 
to look round him for bread, found recommendations for the 
oiiice of private tutor to a family of his own name re.siding in 
the remote Hebrides. 

The [)oet’s solemnity seems to have relaxed about this time, 
lie thought less of politics, and was up to a piece of fun. A 
respectable apothecary, named Fife, had over his door in the 
Trongate, printed in large letters, “Ears Pierced by A Fife,” 
meaning tlie operation to which young ladies sidimit for the 
sake of wearing ear-rings. Fife’s next door neighbour was a 
spirit-dealer of the name of Drum. Campbell and his brother 
Daniel, assisted by a third party, wdio avo believe is still living, 
got a long thin deal-board, and painted on it, in capitals— 

The Spikit-stikrinq Drum—The Ear-piercing Fife. 

This they nailed one night over the contigiiocis doors, to the 
great annoyance of Drum and Fife, and to the great amusement 
of every one else in Glasgow. In a few days afterwards Camp¬ 
bell set off for Mull. 

From the first Campbell was throAvn on his own resources for 
support. At thirteen or fourteen years of age, his means of pay¬ 
ing his class-fees depended on his obtaining employment as a 
teacher of younger cliildren ; for surely, at that age, it is scarce 
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fit to call him by any other name. The genial life of childhood 
or boyhood never was his in die sense in which it is that of iil- 
luost every person in tlie rank of life in which Campbell early 
took his natural and rightful position. "VVo think that this forced 
and premature exertion of his faculties dwarfed his intellectual 

{ )owers—that the perpetual excitement in wdiieli he was kept by 
lis (lebatin^ societies, and his competition for college ])rizes, 
could not but be injurious—and that it was above all things for¬ 
tunate when he was separated from Glasgow, and forced into the 
solitudes of the Ilebritles. His })ri>.e-verses liad been the subject 
of such admiration that he ran tlie chance of being s])oiled for 
ever; and nothing less than a separjition from Glasgow and 
its coteries could have saved him. On the 18th of May 1795, 
he started from Glasgow, in company wdth a class-felklw, .loseph 
Finlayson, and took the road to Ijiverary. Wordsworth, in a 
note to the Excursion, vijidicating his choice of a ])edlar as the 
hero of his [)oem, quotes a ])jtssaoo from Heron’s Letters from 
Scotland, in which he says—“ A young man going from any 
part of Scotland to England, of purpose to carry the pack^ was 
considered as goin^to lead the life and acquire the fortune of a 
gentleman.” Poor ^amjjbelljVarrying his sltue of learning to the 
Hebrides, tlid not feel tlie same elevation of spirit, when he 
thought of the value likely to be set on the articles in which he 
dealt. “ I was fain,” lie says, “ from my father's reduced cir¬ 
cumstances, to accept, for six months, of a tutorship in.a High¬ 
land family at the farthest end of the Isle of IVlull. To this, it 
is true, ray poverty rather than my will consented. I was so 
little proud of it, that in passing through Greenock, I purjio-sely 
omitted to call on my mother’s cousin, ]\lr. llohert Sinclair, at 
that time a wealthy merchant, and first magistrate of the town, 
with a family of nine daughters, one of whom I married some , 
nine years afterwards.” He would not tell his pretty cousins he 
was going out in that capacity. He tells of an evening past in- 
the open air for the sake of economy. When he and Finlayson 
were repairing dinnerless to their beds, they saved the life of a 
boy who was drowning, and then thought they earned a fair 
right to their dinner. The poet tells of beet-steaks vanishing 
before them t* like smoke—then came tankards of a4e—and 
then a night past*in singing and reciting poetiy. 

“ Jjife,” says Caraj)bcll, speaking of this scene, “ is happier in 
the transition than in the retrospect, but still I am bound to 
regard this part of my recollections of life as very aerceable. I 
was, it is true, veir poor, but Fwas as gay as a larlc and hardy 
as the Highland heather.” We wish we had room for Camp¬ 
bell’s account of this journey. “ The wide world C/Ontained not 
two merrier boys. We sang and recited poetry throughout the 
VOL. X. NO. XX. 2 PI 
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long wild Highland glens.” They believed in Ossian, and Ossian 
had given an interest to the Gaelic people in their eyes. The 
Highland inns gave them herrings, potatoes, and whisky, and 
nothing else. Tlieir walk seems to have been in glorious weather. 
Full forty years afterwards, when Campbell wrote of it, he tells 
of his uiuncasurod delight at the roaring streams and torrents— 
the yellow primroses and the cuckoos-i-the heathy mountains, 
with the sound of the goats’ bleating at their tops. “ I felt a 
soul in every muscle of my body, and ray mind was satisfied that 
I was going to earn ray bread by my own labour.” 

They met a boy, in a postman’s dress, quietly playing marbles 
on the road-side. “ You little rascal,” we said to him, “ are you 
the post-boy and thus playing away your time ?” “ Na, sir,” 

answered hfed-jacket, “ I’m no the post; Pm only an express!” 
At Inverary he and Finlayson parted company, and Campbell 
walked alone to Oban, under drenching rain. From Oban ho 
crossed over to Mull. 

“ In the course of a long summer's day I traversed the whole length 
of the island—which must be nearly thirty miles—with not a foot¬ 
path to direct me. At times I lost all traces of mv way, and had no 
guide but the sun going westward. About Ivvilight, however, I 
reached the Point Callioch,* the house of my hostess, Mrs. Campbell, 
of Sunipol—a \^^rthy sensible wddow lady, who treated me with great 
kindness. I am sure I made a Conscience of ray duty towards my 
pupils. I never beat them—^remembering how much I loved my 
father for having never beaten me. 

“ At fir.st 1 felt inolanclioly in this situation, missing ray college 
chums, and wrote a poem on my exile as doleful as any tiling in 
Ovid’s Tristia. Bi^t I soon ’^got reconciled to it' The Point of Cal- 
lioch commands a magnificent prospect of thirteen Ilebrid islands, 
among w'hich are StafTa and Icolmkill, which I visited with enthusiasm. 
I had also, now and then, a sight of wild deer, sweeping across that 
wilder country, and of eagles perching con its, shore. These objects 
fed the rumance of my fancy, and 1 may s^ that I was attached to 
Sunipol before I took leave of it. Nevertheless, God wot, I was 
better pleased to look on the kirk steeples and whinstone causeways 
of Gh'wgow than on all the eagles and wild deer of the Highlands.” 

The solitude in which Campbell now lived was slrangeJy con¬ 
trasted with the busy scenes w’hich he had left; ^ud it must have 
been of great use to him to have time for actual communing with 


* ** 'Jhc l^int Callioch ” is on the northern,shore of .Moll, wliere the house of 
Sunipol 'insy be easily seen by any one sailing from Tobermory to StafPa. It 
stands quite upon the shore, and occupies the centre a hay immediately before 
you turn that point of Mnil where you first got a view of the woadrous island 
which coutMus tlio cave of Fingal. 
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Lis o\Mi mind. In s])ite of its eminent men there was in the 
whole of the Glasgow literature something of a mercantile—not 
to say peddling—cliaracter. It uas disputative in its progrei^^ 
and all progress stopped at an early stage. exchangeable 

value of learning was chiefly tlio^ght of, aiid the great olycct in 
life was the dictatorial position of the professor’s chair. By the 
system early proficiency and considerable accuracy of informa¬ 
tion, np to a certain not very high point, were attained; and 
Campbell was as near being ruined by the admiration of a little 
provincial circle as ever great man was, when his poverty foi>^ 
tuiiately interposed to rescue him. 

It was the wisdom and the will of heaven 
That in a lonely tent had ea^st 
The lot ofThalaba; 

Tlicie might his soul de\clw best 
* Its stieiiglheningrfincrgies; 

There might he from the woild * 

Ke(}) his heart pnie and iinountaminate, 

Till at the written hour lie should he found 
Fit sorwant of the JjOid, without a spot. 

We ha\e no doubt* that solitude is the true nursery for a great 
poet; and we think that the narrative of Camphell’s life—4ioth 
in his success and his failures—is calculated rem.iikably to illus¬ 
trate this In the lonely residence, where he educated a few 
children, there was time for thought; nay, self-reflection was 
strangely forced on him, for the box containing liis books did 
not arrive fur some time, and till it arrived he was even without 
])aper. A letter of his, dated June 1795, tells a friend of his 
that ** there is no paper in Mull.” I’o have passed some time 
in thinking instead of writing, would have been no bad discipline 
for a young pri^c-poet. Campbell would write, however, ^ 
much as he could, and he scribbled as much as he could on a 
white-washed wall. By the time pen, ink, and paper arrived, 
the w'all appeared like a broad-slicct of manuscript. 

Of Campljell's verses before be left Glasgow, the only ones at 
all worthy of preservation are a hymn, ino^t of wdiicli was after¬ 
wards worked into the Pleasures of Hope. While in .Mull he 
employed bimseW in adding to his translations from iliJscliylus 
and Ajistophanes, probably thinking that a character for scholar¬ 
ship was more likely to lead to some provision by which he might 
support life, than anjjr exertion in the w'a 3 ' of original poetry. Dr. 
Beattie, howevOr, gives us $ome lines descriptive of the scenery 
of Mull, which when shown to Dr. Anderson two years after¬ 
wards, led him to predict OampbelPs ftiture success as a poet. 
The lines are well worth preserving:— 
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ELEGY WKirrEN IN MULL. 

The tempest blackens on the Susky moor, 

And billows lash the long-resounding shore; 

In pensiv^mood I roam the desert ground, 

And vainly sigh for scenesc^m longer found. 

O whither fled the pleasurable hours 

That chased each care, and fired the muse’s powers; 

The classic haunts of youth for ever gay, 

Where mirth and friendship cheer’d the close of day; 

The well-known valleys, where I wont to roam, 

The native sporls, the nameless joys of home ? 

Far different scenes allure my wondering eye; 

The white wave foaming to tlic distant sky— 

The cloudy h(3avcn8, unblest by summer’s smile— 

The sounding storm, that sweeps the rugged isle— 

The chill, bleak suinmijt of eternal snow— 

The wide, wild glen—the pathless plains below— 

The dark blue rock.s, in barren grandeur piled— 

The cuckoo sighing to the pen.sive wild! 

Far different these from all that charmed l^e^ore 
The grassy bunks of Clutha’s winding shoje ; 

Her sloping vales, with waving forests lined. 

Her smooth blue lakes, unruffled by the wind;— 

Hail! happy Clntha! glad shall I survey 
Thy gilded turrets from the distant w'ay ; 

Thy sight shall cheer the wetu*y traveller’s toil, 

And joy shall hail me to my native soil. 

June 1795. 

In a letter of Juno 1795, one of his correspondents says to him 
—“ Wq have now three * Pleasures’ by first-rate men of genius, 
viz., ‘ Imagination,’ ‘ Memory,’ ‘ Solitude.’ Lot ns cherish the 
‘ l*leasures of Hope,’ that w'c may soon meet in ‘ Alma Mater.’ ” 
This is the first time that “ The Pleasures of Hope” is men¬ 
tioned. “ The Pleasures of Solitude,” commemorated in the 
same sentence, are a few lines’ enclosed to Campbell, and 
■written by bis correspondent. That correspondent was the Rev. 
Hamilton Paul, afterwards and still minister at Broughton in 
Pcebles-sliire, specimens of whose poetry will b^ found in an in¬ 
teresting volume, entitled “ The Oontemporat'ies of Burns and 
the more recent Poets of Ayrshire.” *• 

Through all Campbell’s poetry "we find the traces of this resid¬ 
ence in the yebrides. The effect is well described and illus¬ 
trated by Dr. Beattie, whose own account of Highland scenery 
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is quite admirable. But for this we ca.. only refer to the book, 
as within the ^>pace to whieli wo must limit our mj)cr, it is quite 
impossible to ^ivo any lengthened quotation. Campbell himself 
describes Iona and Stafta iii one or two lett^s, but there is 
nothing peculiar in lus accout>t~^and we think Dr. Beattie might 
have not unwisely omitted or greatl)^abridged these letters. Of 
the superstitions of the people an amusing instance is given, of 
which the poet was himself the hero and the historian :— 

“ A mile or two from the house where I lived, was a hiirial-groimd 
on the lonely moor. It was enclosed with an iron railing, so high a?" 
to be thought unscaleable. 1 contrived, by h?lp of my handkerchief^ 
to .scale the railing, and w'as soon scampering over the tombs. Some 
of the natives chanced to see mo skipping over J;hc burial-ground. 
In «i day or two after this adventun*, I observed the family looking 
on me with an cxprchsion of not angry but mouniful bCiiousness. It 
was to mu unaccountable; but at lust the old grandmother told me, 
witli tears in her eyes, that I ftould not live long, for that my wroitA, 
or apparitioii, had been seen. ‘And where, pray?’ ‘ Oh, leaping 
over the old liurial-ground!’ The good old lady was much relieved 
by hearing that it was not ray wiadh but mysell.” 

Dr. Beattie liatl inquiriesf made at Mull as to any recollections 
of the poet that might linger there. Notliing was remembered 
but that he was a pretty young man.” Some local tradition 
also exists there, tliat the heroine of his poem, Caroline, was 
some fair Caroline of that district, and to this opinion his bio¬ 
grapher inclines, though lie tells us of another Caroline that 
claims the same distinction. Goethe got into a serious scrape, 
by transcribing the same love verses into the album of more 
than one young lady; but vve have no evidence that Camp¬ 
bell gave either lady any reason to think that slie was tlio 
source of^his insjiii'ation. We suspect that the Carolines and 
the Marias of the poets have no earthly representatives—that the 
golden locks which the jioot describes arc not in general to be 
regarded as proving his admiration of reil-li aired beauties, but 
rather as his form of escaping from the ])laiu realities of earth— 
that when we find the place of his residence is in a prose letter 
described as ‘^only fit for the residence of the damned,” and 
verses of the same date, such as follow;— 

Gffi, gentle gale of Eden bowers, 

If back thy rosy feet should roam 
To revel with the cloudless hours 
Ill Nature‘s more propitious home. 

Name to thy .loved Elysiau groves, 

That o’ci; enchanted spirits twine, 

A fairer form than Cherub loves. 

And let that name be Caroline. 
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The lady, in such verses, seems to us as unreal as the land¬ 
scape; and wc regret to say, tljat the poem called Caroline, 
though for a considerable time not printed in any of the poet’s 
own editions of his works, has been introduced into the last. It 
is, we think, wholly unw orthy of fclie poet’s reputation. 

In the winter of 1796 ho returned to Glasgow, to continue 
attending his classes, and to support himself by private tuition. 
Among his puj)ils in this and a former session was one who is 
described in Cam])beirs journals, “ as a youth named Cuning- 
> hame, now Lord Ouninghamo in the Justiciary Court of Edin¬ 
burgh. Grave as liu now is, he was, when 1 taught him ‘ Xeno¬ 
phon and Lucian,’ a line laughing, open-hearted boy, and so 
near my own a^^e, that we were rather like play-fellows than 
preceptor and pupil. Sometimes, indeed, I used to belabour 
•him—-jocosely alleging my sacred duty as a tutor—but 1 seldom 
succeeded in suppressing his risibility.” 

Lord Cuninghaine’s recollections of the period are distinct. 
“ He left on nay mind, young as I was, a high impassion not 
only of his talents as a chissical scholar, but oi the e1e%^ation and 
purity of his sentiments.” He tells us, that in reading Cicero 
and Demosthenes, he was fond of contrasting iJieir speeches with 
those of modern orators. He used to repeat Chatham’s most im¬ 
passioned passages in favour of American freedom, Burke’s d^ 
plamation against Warren Hastings, and AVilberforcc’s descrip¬ 
tion of the “ Middle I’assage.” In the domestic circle, consisting 
of Campbell’s parents, sisters, and some lodgers, the elder por¬ 
tion of the society were deep haters of democracy and all inno¬ 
vation ; Tom Campbell and his brother Daniel were earnest 
democrats. 

When this session closed, Campbell again went to the High¬ 
lands as tutor; Hamilton' Paul was similarly occupied in the 
same neighbourhood, and the friends often met. In the course 
of the autumn,” says Dr. Beattie, “ Campbell and his friend Paul, 
indulged in frequent rambles along the shore of Loch Fyne. 
They then would climb some rocky .precipice to enjpy the land¬ 
scape at ease, and afterwards enjoy a frugal dinner at the Inver¬ 
ary Anns.” AVe have Paul’s account of iheir last day of this 
kind. They dined, by appointment, at theTnverary Arms, with 
two college friends. All met punctually at thp inn-door. All 
were joyous; “ but never did Schoolboy enjoy an unexpected 
holiday more than Campbell. He danced, sang, and capered, 
half frantic with joy. Our friendis had to returpi to the low coun¬ 
try, and we accompanied them across Lqch Fyne to St. Katba- 
rine’a, where we phrted; they taking their way to Lochgilphead, 
while Campbell and I promen^ed the shore of the loch to 
^trachur. The evening sun was just, setting behind the Gram-r 
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pians. The wood-fringed shores of th< lake— the sylvan scenes 
around the castle of Inverary-*- the sun-ii) sunmiits of the moun¬ 
tains in the distance—all were in«}»iring. Thomas was in ecstasy. 
He recited poetry of his own composition—some of which has 
never been jjrinted—and then addressed me—‘ Paul, you and I 
must go in search of adventures,—^younili bo'Koderick Pandom, 
and I will go through the w’orld with you as Straj>.’ ” u\t Strrehur 
they parted, not without visiting the inn there, and taking a 
bowl ofj)unch with the landlord. “ We parted with much re¬ 
gret. We never saw each other again, until w^e met at th8h« 
great public dinner given to him as l^ord liector of the Univer¬ 
sity of Glasgow.” 

(’ainpbelrs letters, from what he calls “ The solitary nook,” 
irf which he lived, are dreary enough. They have also the mis¬ 
fortune of being the letters of a man whose time hangs heavy on 
his hands, ami who is aUva^s complaining that friend'! who have 
demands on their time are wot as active correspomlents as he 
could w'ish. Ilis cause of cumplaiiit with the world scorns his 
own inaction. “ The pi’es<*nt moments,” he says, “ are of little 
importance to me. 1 must expoet all my ph*asurc and pain from 
the reinenibran5o*of the past, and the antii ij)ation of the future. 

'* * * I have neat pocket copies of Virgil and Horace, af¬ 

fluence of English poets, a rod and flute, and a choice collection 
of Scotch and Irisii airs.” It lyoiild appear that he read dili¬ 
gently for a while, with some hope of making his way to the 
bar, and afterwards, when want of funds rendered this ont of the 
question, with some view of becoming an attorney, or earning 
his bread in an attorney’s office. 

The young poet was in love; and he tells of the enchantment 
of his evening walks,, accompanied by one wlio for a twelve- 
month past has won my purest but most ardent affection ; 

“ Dear precious name—^rest ever unrevculcd, 

Nor pass these lips, in holy silence scaled.” 

He speaks of sending his friend some lately written morsels of 
poetiw. In fact, ** The Pleasures of Hope,” playfully alluded to 
by Hamilton Paul in a letter of the year before, was now seri¬ 
ously commenced. 

The Reverend Mr. Wright, Campbell’s successor at DownieJ 
hjs supplied Dr. Beattie with some account of the scenery of 
this part of the Western Highlands, and of the poet’s habits. 
Everything recorded proves what» we have before suagested, 
that all the elements of Campbell’s poetical life were at this time 
formed, indeed almost all the subjects which afterwards appeared 
in succession, and after a late manifestation, were here first pre¬ 
sented to his kindling fancy. In the Pilgrim of Glencoe, hi» 
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last poem of any length, the very house in which he lived is 
described. • 

The ^^Jticobite white t'o.si’' festooned their door, and the inmates 


“ All had that peculiar courtly grace, 

That marks the iueuno!»t uf the Highland race ; 

Warm hearts, that burn alike in weal or wo, 

As if the north-wind fanned their bosom’s glow." 

From a hill above the farm-house, which was his residence at 
Downie, and which w'as the poet’s constant place of resort, “ the 
eye lof)ks down towards the beacli where considerable masses of 
rock bar all access to tht' coast; while the vast expanse of the 
Sound of tJ ura, with all its varying aspects of tempest and of calm, 
stretches directly in front of the spectator. The island of Jpra 
forni'. the boumlary of the opj)osite coast. Far southwards the 
sea opens in broader expanse towards the northern shores of 
Ireland, which, in certain states of the atmosphere, iftay be 
faintly descried. Northward, at a much shorter distance, is the 
whirlpool of Corrievrcckon, whoso mysterious noises may be 
heard occasionally along the coast.” The pictures in Gertrude of 
the scenery, calculated to affect the llighlant|^ <;migrant’s imagi¬ 
nation, were no doubt suggested by' what thp poet was fond of 
beholding at this i>eriod of his life. 

But w ho is he that yet a duiaror land 
Uemembers o\ cr hills and far away ? 

Green Albin, whnt though he no more survey 
’riiy ships at anehor on her quiet shore, 

Thy pellochs rolling from the mountain buy, 

Thy lone sepulchral cairn upon the moor, 

And distant islos that hoar the loud Corbreuhtan roar? 


Aliis! poor Caledonia’s mountaineer 

That want’s stern edict e’er and feudal grief 

If id forced him from a home he loved so dear 1” 

It woultl appear that Campbell’s youthful passion was the 
cause of his leaving Downie. lie felt that^he business of tuition 
was insufficient for more than bis o>vn support in the very hum¬ 
blest form, and he returned to his fathers house. The aspect 
of things was unchanged there. Letters of mixed good and ill 
had arrived telling of the fortunes of the members of the family 
who had found a home in Virginia, and Thomas thought of go¬ 
ing thither to share their fortunes. His love-dream interfered 
with this; bis health too was breaking. He had lived too much 
alone—^he had laboured tooriiard at his studies—he had in spirit 
fought too many battles with the world^ which he thought wronged 
him even by the fact of not knowing of his existence—ho had 
with the purdoiinhle pride of tlie poor, imagined intended insult 
i4 every word addressed to him by those whom he called aristo- 
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crats, and the mind itself seemed Iikoi_y to be wrecked in the 
sort of excitement in which he* lived—“ eating his own heart,” 
doing infinite wrong in i magi nation to everybody and every¬ 
thing of which he thought, ainl resenting in the very depths of 
his nature injuries that he had never suffered. He absolutely 
saw nothing in its true aspect, and if fever had not supervened, 
and thus diverted the current of his thoughts, the case must have 
ended in madness. The injustice whicli he did the world it is 
probable never occurred to him. At this very time the greater 
part of the. poem, which was to place him among the great men'^' 
of England, had been already written. So far from there being 
any indisposition at any period to acknowledge his merits, they 
had from the first hour of his connexion with tlie University of 
Glasgow, been rapturously hailed both by professors and stu¬ 
dents. Thu only means that tliu University had of serving him 
was taken from them by his determination not to continue en¬ 
gaged in the education of pupils, nor to take orders in the 
Cliurch. To* the first bo had an invincible repugnance, and 
tliough “ the deep-seated impressions of religion wfiicli he had 
received under liis father’s roof,” resumed their sway over liis 
mind in aftur-lifb,* yet he l»ad at this period adopted opinions 
incompatible with his taking orders. 

When be recovered from fever he went to Edinburgh, and 
Ajas for a while employed as a copying clerk ia an attorney’s 
office, and seems to have thought himself entitled to discourse 
oil the morality of the profession. His earnings seem to have 
been but a few' pence a day, and he left the business—not of at¬ 
torney, but of mere writing-cle>*k—with this sounding diatribe: 

“ Well, 1 have fairly tried the business of an attorney^ and upon 
my conscience, it is the most accursed of all professions 1 such 
ineaniiess—such toil—such contemptible modes of peculation— 
were never moulded into one profession. It is true there are 
many emoluments, but I declare to God th£||^ I can hardly spend, 
with a safe ccmscience, the little sum 1 made during my residence 
in Edinburgh’ He was fortunately introduced to t>r. Ander¬ 
son, th^ditor of the British Poets—an exceedingly amiable man, 
and who, if we may judge by the numbcrlei^ dedications of vo¬ 
lumes of poems to nim,was the general patron of any upfriended 
persons of whosoSalents he thought favourably. Anderson made* 
out among the bookselleis some employment for him, and lie was 
engaged to abridge'Bryan Edw^s’s West Indies—his first 
dealing with the jmnter’s devil. 

ilis earliest published poem, The Wounded Hussar,” was 
produced at this time, and to this period Dr. Beattie refers 
“The Dirge of Wallace,” which we wought had been written 
at Altona, some two or three years later. This poem has been 
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reprinted in the American editions of Campbell, but was never 
admitted into any edition authosized by tlic poet. Beattie was, 
therefore, right in sprinting it. It is quite unequal to Campbell’s 
usual style. There is a bo}^h accumulation of the stock imagery 
of “ The Talcs of Wonder.” Havens, nightmares, matin-bells, 
and midnight tapers, are scattered in waste profusion over the 
opening of the poem, to the consternation of the English king 
and the affright of Wallace’s wife—nothing can well be worse 
than all this. AVhat follows is better, and there are some lines 
worthy of Campbell. 

“ Yet knew not his country that ominous hour 

Tliat the trumpet of death on an English tower 

Had tlio dirge of her warrior sung. 

# * * •* 

Oh ! it was not thus when his ashen spear 
Was true to tiiat knight forlorn, 

And hosts of a thousand werp scatter'd like deer, 

At tbe blast of the hunter’s horn ; ^ ^ 

When he strode o'er the wreck of each wc^Jl-fough® field, 

With the yellow-hair’d chiefs of his native land; 

For his lance was not shiverc^ on helmed or shield. 

And the sword that was Jit for archangel totwield 
Was light in his terrible hand. 

The habits of life at thi.N period, both in the Highlands a^d 
at Glasgow, were unfavourable to temperance. In wild dis¬ 
tricts where there w'cre few inns, the virtue of hospitality re¬ 
quired every gentleman to throw his house freely open, and to 
detain as long as possible whatever guest might arrive. At 
Edinburgh and Glasgow men drank till day-break; in tlie 
Highlands the sun was shut out till long after mid-day. At 
college tlie Glasgow students, never met at each other’s rooms 
without “ a third companion, in the shape of a black bottle, that 
exercised no littloi^influence on their discussions.” Campbell 
admired the Celtic character, and was everywhere a^^welcome 
guest. Campbell was a diligent stddenf^and of Hocial tempera¬ 
ment ; he lived amid strong temptations,- which he is described 
as resisting firmly. Pj. Beattie, relating this part oi his life, 
tells us that ho lived temperately, and that he uniforinly 
simple and spare in his diet. *• 

In the next he minted to i^inburgh, to seek such 
bread as it could give to h man of letters. His abridgment of 
Bryan Edwards was ready for the -press. l|e had' re^ivec} his 
twenty^ guiiieaS'-^the first-fruits of the poor trade in which he ^ 
was about ^to embark—and he looked for another^ commission 
from the publisher. His mortiin^ he proposi^ tb give to at¬ 
tendance on College iecthr^> and his evhtitdgs to the book- 
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sellers. A'^letter of his, ^vritten soon aft* •*, says —“ I have the 
prospect of employment sufficiejit for this whiter. Bcjond that 
period I dare not hope.” 

Plis winter’s work for the hot ksellcrs was compiling extracts 
from books of travels for a graniniar of geography, “ by a 
society of gentlemen;” hard work, and it gave him a chest 
complaint, which soon disenabled him to make an;y further e\( r- 
tions in this way. Tlie hope of joining hi.s brothers in America 
was again indulged and again disappointed, lie now' attended 
pupils and taught Greek and Latin. “ In this,” he says, ‘‘ £«. 
made a comfortable livelihood, till * The Pleasures of Hope’ 
came over me. I took long walks about Arthur’s Seat, conning 
over my ow’ii (as I thought them) magnificeiiLlines; and as my 
‘ Pleasures of Hope’ got on, my pupils fell on.” At this flnie 
he had already formed the acquaintance of Jidhey and Brown. 
With Lord Brougham he was also ac(juainted. Ik had rela¬ 
tives in Edinburgh, and his piyentf joineil him in the course of 
the } ear. 

Dr. Berfttie gives an interesting account of the circumstances 
under which “ The Pleasures of llope” was first puhlislic d. An¬ 
derson succeedcd*ia obtaining for the co]>yright sixty ponmls, and 
about two hundred copies of the poem, for which (\imj)bcll 
found friends to subscrilie. The copyright must have been very^ 
profitable to the booksellers, but we are not sure tliat what was 
given was a.s inadequate a price as C^arapbell afterwards thought, 
lie made some additions to the poem when it came to bo rc- 
jirintod, for which tho publishers gave him fifty pounds on each 
edition of a thousand copies, and they once, at least, allowed 
him to print a subscription edition for liis own exclusive benefit. 
On the whole wo think they dealt liberally with him. At Dr. 
Anderson’y (/ampbell became acquainted with Lejdon. Ley¬ 
den and he soon disagreed. They were both disputative; they 
were both stragglers for bread ; and both wore seeking distinc¬ 
tion ill same circle, and through very much the same means. 
Leyden’s own conduct was often such as to .suggest doubts of 
his sanity, and he seems to have really thought Campbell insane. 

A story had been circulated in Edinburgh society that Camp¬ 
bell was about to commit suicide, when Anderson met him, 
diverted him froQj his purpose, and made arrangements for tho 
publication of “ The Pleasures of Dope.” Campbell denied tho 
truth of the stoxy, and believed Leyden to have been the in¬ 
ventor of it, and hence arose between them an irreconcilable 
feud. Some years afterwards Sir Walter Scott, who had been 
first introduced to Cainpbdl by Leyden, repeated to him the 
poem of ‘‘ Hohenliiidenf* Dash it roan,” said Leyden, “ tell 
the fellow that X hhn; hut, dash him^ he has written the 
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finest vorses that have been publishcrl these fifty years.” I,” 
.says Scott, “ did mine errand tas faithfully as one of Homer’s 
messengers, and had for answer, ‘ Tell Leyden that I detest 
him; but I know the value of his critical a})|jrobation.* * * 

‘ Wlien Ijeyden comes bacls^ from India,’ said Tom Cam]»bcll, 

‘ \^hat cannibals he will have eaten, what tigers he will have 
torn to pieces.’”* That Camj)bell seriously meditated suicide 
tliin’o i.s no evidence—evidence abundant there is of his having 
exhibited .such excitement of manner as to have rendciod any¬ 
thing he might do not surprising. Mr. Somerville, landscape- 
painter, lived in the house where Campbell lodged; he saw 
some fr.agments of the forthcoming poem, and w’as astonished at 
seeing anything so highly finished and dignified in tone from 
a 5’outh vvhj)se (lemeanour was so nnpreteiuling, and whose or¬ 
dinary conversation was quaint, {|ueer, desultory, comic, occa¬ 
sionally (juerulous and sarcastic, but always the reverse of poe- 
tii'al.” This led Somerville to watch his eccentric neighbour,^ 
ami moods of “ dark but very transient despond(^ncy” occa¬ 
sionally gave him great alarm. 

“ It oftci» happened,” says Somerville, “ that he wandered 
into my room—never oftener tlivin when ^le wanted ‘ to get 
away from himself.’ One night, especially/ he stalk(‘d in, knit¬ 
ting his brows, ami without uttering one word, sat himself down 
before the fire—then, aft<*r a while, he took up the ])oker, and 
began to trace mathematical figures among the soot on the back 
of the chimney.” In the manner of an insane man he addressed 
Sonuu'v ille in insulting language ; and, at last, the true pent-up 
feeling burst out. He had been working at the proofs of his 
poem till—whatever meaning the verses had or segnied to have 
—vanished away, and the whole thing appeared to him to be 
trash. It became torture to him to look at what h’l had done. 

“ There are days,” he added, “ when I can’t abide to walk in 
the sunshine, and when I would almost rather be shot than come 
within the sight of any man, or bo spoken to by anir mortal I 
This has been one of those days. How heartily I wished for 
night.” 

That night they supped together. We are not sure that Dr. 
Beattie^ is right in his statement that Campbell was, at this 
period of his life, always temperate. They sate up till after one 
o’clock; and at that nour there seems no probability that they 
separated, as Somerville says, that about that hour Campbell 
became wildly merry^regarded it as a settled point that his 
poem was to make him a great man—fi:ied how and where he 
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was to live; and liis friend I'egarded him ir all this as perfectly 
ill earnest. “ I told him,” says ^omervillc, “ that he had got a 
cross of the Spanish hidalgo in his character. Pride and hauteur 
shared largely in his compositiou. He would fire up at the re¬ 
motest indications of an intentional slight or offence.” 

Never was a poem subjected tef a severer ordeal than ** The 
Pleasures of Hope/’ wdiileyet in inanuscri|)t. Anderson insisted 
on the jealous correction of every line. Th^ opening altogether 
dissatisfied him ; and tlie publication was delayed till some happy 
hour of inspiration might supply something poetical enough for . 
Anderson’s scrupulous taste. His own character for discrimina- 
ti6n was risked, as he had everywhere praised the poem ; and 
C’ampbcll was actually throun into a fever by tlie perpetual 
cflPorts at correction imposed on him. At last the ojicning of the 
poem, as it at present stands, was hit upon. The original manu¬ 
script of the poem is now in the possession of Mr. Patrick Max¬ 
well of Edinburgh. We trust that in future editions of “The 
Pleasures of Ho])e” such variations as the manuscript' presents 
may be ooiftmunicatcd to the public. 

'rhe poem was instantly successful, and it dcjserved its instant 
and great success# * Its finislx^d versification, in all ]»robability, 
aided its immediate impression on the public mind more than it 
W'ould, had it been published a few years after, when Scott bad 
familiarized the lovers of poetry to the looser ballad rhymes in 
which his verse-romances were written. There was something in 
“ The Pleasures of Hope” to delight every one : the leading topics 
of tlie day were seized on—the Slave Trade—the Ercrurli Kevo- 
lution—tlie Partition of Poland—a number of unconnected ])ic- 
tures were united by a bond which the imagination recognised, 
and which the judgment did not repudiate; for, distinct as the 
objects of Hope arc, Hope itself is sufficiently one to give a kind 
of unity to the subject—a unity greater than was felt suffi¬ 
cient for poetical purposes in the case of Akenside’s and 
Kogers’ pf^ins. ^Campbell is said, late in life, to have shed tears 
when reading the poetry of Goldsmith; and in some of his ear¬ 
liest verses he mves him praise of a kind that shows with what 
delight he had read the Traveller and the Deserted Village. 
A stronger proof of this is his unconscious imitation of Gold¬ 
smith’s forms* of ^pression—his easy idiomatic style in*the de¬ 
scription of the familiar scenes of domestic life—and the very 
cadence of his verses. No young writer’s style can be altogether 
his own; but through Campbell^ style, while it is often an echo 
of Goldsmith’s, and yet oftener of Darwin’s, there is a distin- 

S iishing tone—in-somejrespects supwior to that of either. In 
arwin everything peculiar is glaring picture or mere sound: 
where he is best he is most unlike hiiustdf. Campbell, when he 
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most reminds ns of Darwin, is yet sure to relieve us from the in¬ 
tolerable glare by some a))j)eal t(i the heart and mind. There is 
in Darwin a strange confusion, as if sounds were addressed to 
the eye and colours to the ear, and in all this dealing with the 
human mind, as influenced throtigh the senses alone, ho does 
not succeed in either producing music or picture. In Goldsmith 
■W'e sometimes find repose, and almost languor, where you look 
for elevation. Campbell, though he can scarcely be said to have 
the exqui.site graces of Goldsmith, even in his happiest passages, 
^^•arely allows the spiiut of his reader to flag. Open anywhere 
“ The Pleasures of Hope.” One of Turners beautiful engrav¬ 
ings, in Moxon’s edition of 1843, directs our eye to a passage 
near the beginning of the poem. The watchman on the moon¬ 
lit sea is thii\jking of his home:— 

“ His native Ihlls, that rise in happier climes— 

The grot, that heard his song of other time.s— 

ITis cottage-liome, his hark*of slender sail— 

His giassy lake and brooinwood-blossomed vale," &c. 

These linos surely were the effect of Goldsmith’s lines still 
echoing on the young poet’s dreami^ng earr 

“ The slow canal, the yellow-blossomed vale, 

The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail,” &c. 

We transcribe a few' lines, without saying whether they are from 
Darwin or from Campbell. Those who have but a general re¬ 
collection of botli poems wnll, we think, find some difficulty in 
saying from which poem they are ;— 

Roll on, ye stars ! exuljt in youthful prime; 

Mark with bright curves the printless steps of Time; 

Near and more near your beamy cars approach, 

And lessiening orbs on lessening orbs encroach. 

Flowers of the sky, ye too to age must yield, 

Frail as your silken sisters of tlie field! ^ 

Star after sttu' from heaven’s high arch shall ^ush; 

Suns sink on suns, and systems systems crush, 

Headlong, extinct, in one dark centre fall, 

And death and night and chaos mingle all! 

Till o’er the wreck, emerging from the storm, 

Immortal nature lifts her changeful form—^' 

Mounts from her funeral pyre on wings of flame, 

And soars and shiites another and the same.’* 

The poem immediately introduced OampbelViiito whatever of 
literary society there was at Edinburgh.,^ Bums was but three 
years dead; and the men who hailed the ftdvent of Burns w'ere 
still living, and disposed to welcome with honour the young 
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poet. Each day increased the popularity of his poem—each day 
incrciised the circle of his acquakitances. The Edinbur^rli book¬ 
sellers gave him so many new commissions, that t||cre was con¬ 
siderable danger of his becoming little better than a provincial 
literary hack. The Edinburgh aqpana and their wives asked 
him to so many dinners and soirees, that be describes himself as 
fagged to death, and as unable to fulfil his engagements with the 
booksellers. He appears to have at once given up, and for ever, 
all notions of studying medicine, which, when he came to Edin- 
burgli, was among his purposes, to make his way to London. • 
As his object was to obtain the means of livelihood among the 
booksellers, and as the profits of “ The Pleasures of Hope” 
gave him the opportunity, he determined to ramble for a while 
tlu’ough Germany, there to learn something of its language and 
literature before visiting London. lu June 1800, he won't to 
Newhaven, and then to I^eith, from which he and his brother 
])us8cd over to Hamburgh. He w'as introduced to Ivlopstock, 
whom he describes as “ a mild, civil, old man.” * “ Our only 
intercourse was in Latin.” He gave Klopstock a copy of the 
third edition of “ The l*leasnres of Hope,” and Klopstock made 
liis visit to Oerimftiy pleasant? by giving him letters of introduc¬ 
tion to his friends in other parts of Germany. He proceeded to 
Eatisbon ; a letter to Anderson describes the scenery. We must 
make room for a sentence. 

“ The journey to Ratisbon was tedious but not unpleasant. The 
general constituents of German scenery are corn-fields, many leagues 
in extent, and dark tracts of forests, equally extensive. Of this the 
eye soon becomes tired; but in a few favoured spots there is sucli an 
union of wildness, variety, richness, an4ji beauty, as cannot be looked 
upon without lively emotions of pleasure and surprise. We entered 
the valley of Ileitsch, on the frontier of Bavaria, late in the evening, 
after the sun had set beliind tlic hills of Saxony, A winding road 
tlu'ougli a long woody plain leads to this retreat. It was some hours 
before we got across it, frequently losing our jvay in the innumerable 
heaths that intciftct each other. At last the shades of the forest 
grew deeper and darker, till a sudden and steep descent seemed to 
carry us into another world. It was a total eclipse j but, like the 
valley of the shadow of death, it was the path to paradisii Suddenly 
the scene expanded into a broad, grassy glen, lighted from ftbove by 
a full and beautiful moon. It united wi^ all the wildness of a Scotch 
glen the verdure of an English garden. The steep hills on either 
side of our green pathway were covered with a luxuriant growth of 
trees, whore millions of fire-fiies fiew like stars among the branches. 
Such enchantment cquld not.be surpassed in Temp6 itself. 1 would 
travel to the walls of Ghina to feel again the wonder and delight that 
elevated tny spirits when X first surveyed this enchanting scene. An 
incident apparently slight (^rtainly heightened the cifect produced by 
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external beauty. While we gazed up to the ruined fortifications that 
Btretcbed in bold broken piles across the ridge of the mountain, mili¬ 
tary music sounded at a distance. Five thousand Austrians, on their 
march to Bohemia, (where the French were expected to penetrate,) 
passed our <‘:irriage in a long broad line, and encamped in a wide plain 
at one extremity of the valley.’ As we proceeded on our way, the 
rear of their army, composed of lied cloaks and Pandours, exhibited 
strange and [)icturesque groups, sleeping on the bare ground, ‘with 
their horses tied to treCvS; wliilst the sound of the Austrian trumpets 
died faintly away among the echoes of the hills." 

In all Camphell’s poetry there is notliing better—w'c had al¬ 
most said nothing so good; and the incidents of actual war 
which he beheld are described with eq^ual effect. lie wms hos¬ 
pitably received by the Benedictine ISlonks of the Scottish Col- 
ege of St. James. He describes the. splendour and sublimity of 
the Catholic service, which he probably heard for the fii\st time; 
and the Cathedral music at Ratisjbon he speaks of as grand be¬ 
yond concejition. 

“ On the morning before the French entered llati.sbon, a solemn 
ceremony was held. The passage in the Latin service was singularly 
apropos to the fears of the iuhabitanls for siej'fe and bombardment. 
The dreadful prophecy, ‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem! thou shalt be 
made desolate,' was chanted by a loud single voice from one end of 
the long echoing Cathedral. A pause more expres-sive than any 
sound succeeded, and then the whole thunder of the organs, trumpets, 
and drums broke in. I never conceived that the terrific in music 
could be carried to such a pitch.” 

In the Benedictine Monastery of St. James’s young Scotch¬ 
men were educated for the Homan Catholic priesthood. Its 
revenues have declined, and the brotherhood, Dr. Beattie tells us, 
has latterly amounted but to six or seven individuals. They 
were strongly attached to the interests of the Stuarts ; they had 
for the most part left Scotland at six or seven years of age, and 
every prejudice of religion and politics was carefully nourislicd. 
•They and Campbell did not long continue friends. The Jaco¬ 
bite and the Jacobin cannot long hunt in couples. Tiie monks 
had recoinnpnded Campbell to lodgings, where he was robbed 
by his best or his servants; and when he complained, the monks 
took part with the native against the stranger.' Then came let¬ 
ters home from Campbell, describing the monks as “ lazy, loath¬ 
some, ignorant, and ill-bred.” He tells of one of them attacking 
him with the most blackguard scurrility, and this in their own 
refectory. 

“ I never,” says Campbell, “ found myself so carried away by in¬ 
dignation. I flew at the scoundrel, and would have rewarded his 
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insolence had not the others interposed; hot prevented as I have 
been from proceeding to extremities, what 1 have done is punishable 
by law, and the wretch has malevolence enough t6 take advantage of 
my rashness. O, if I had him at^tlie foot of John’s Hill, I would 
pummel his carroty locks, and thrash him to the gates of purgatory. 
I saw him to-day. I was on the •bridge along wirfi him, and find 
gi'osped my yellow stick to answer his first salutation if he had dared 
to address me, but he slunk past without saying a word.” 

This scene would have been enough to have separated CamjH 
bell from the Scotch monks; but lie also speaks of the conveiSfe 
sation whenever he went there turning on politics, and with, 
very ignorant men—and both Cainjibell anti the monks were 
exceedingly ignorant of the actual springs of European politics— 
it is not surprising that a terar)er of dis])utativcness on both 
sides, which seedl inseparable from the blood which both in¬ 
herited, rendered all society, in any true sense of the word, im¬ 
possible. , 

OampbeH’s pecuniary means now began to fail, and his letters 
evince increasing gloom; but his was a min’3 tliat the slightest 

{ ylcam of sunshine was sufficient to cheer, and eveivfor his glopm 
le had then aA*unfailing* resource in the glorious faculty of 
imagination. An Engagement to supply occasional poems to the 
Morning Chronicle, by which ho earned some two poineas for 
each little copy of verses, makes him the happiest of men, and 
the very incidents that had almost overcome Ins spirit, and madte 
his friends fear tliat melancholy might deepen into insanity, 
became the subject of his poems. The lines on leaving a scene 
in Bavaria, are evidence of this. Campbell took advantage of 
an armistice between Austria and France, to make several ex¬ 
cursions into the interior, when hostilities were renewed, 
he became apprehensive of personal danger, and returned to 
Hamburgh. He settled for the winter months at Altona. 
From Altona his "communications with the Morning Chronicle 
became frequent. Several of the poems which have been since 
collected into the authorized editions of his works, appeared for 
the first time m this form—many of them with his name, and 
some—for he began to fear* that his name appearing too fre¬ 
quently in, newspapers might injure his reputation — were 
printed without Jbis name. Among the latter was “ The Mari¬ 
ners of England,’* and we believe “ The Exile of Erin.” 

“ Lochiel,” and Hohcnllndon,” at an after period, were first 
published without the author’s name. Of “ The Exile of Erin,*’ 
we have Campbell’s own account of the origin:— 

“ While tarrying at Hamburgh, I made acquaintance with some of 
the refugee Irishmen, who had ^en concerned in the rebellion of 
1798. Among tbe'm was Anthony McCann, an honest excellent man 
VOL. X. NO. XX. 2 I 
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—^who is atill 1 laelieve alive—at least I left him in prosperous cir¬ 
cumstances in Altona a few years ago.* When I first knew him, he 
was in a situation much the reverse; but Anthony commanded re¬ 
spect, whether he was rich or poot. It was in consequence of meet^ 
in^ him one evening on the banks of the Elbe, lonely and pensive 
at the thoughts of his situation, that I wrote * The Exile of Erin.*” 

The song is to an Irish air, to which more than one set of 
v«)rds had been written in Ireland—resembling Campbell’s in 
metre, and the general turn of the sentiment. It seems certain 
Tmat either among the Irish students at Glasgow, or witli 
M‘Caiin and his associates, Campbell had fallen in with the air, 
ancT some one or other of these songs. One of these songs 
which is said to have been written in 1792, begins with the 
words— * 

“ Green were the fields, where my forefathers dwelt, olj 
Erin mavourneen, slawn lath go bragh ; 

Though our farm it was small, yet comforts we felt, oh 
Erin rod'^ourneen, slawn lath go bragh ; 

At Icngtlvcame the day, when our lease did cxpii’e, 

And fain would I live where before lived my ^irc; 

But oh, well a day, I was forced to retire, .' 

Erin mavourneen, slawn lath go bragh." 

Campbell’s acquaintanceship with M‘Cann and his otlicr 
Irish friends was likely to lead him into trouble. Perhaps some 
feeling of this made him not solicitous to connect his name with 
the Exile of Erin.” At Eatisbon he knew that his politics 
were more than suspected. In April^ he returned, via Luntlon, 
to his mother’s, who had during his absence become a "widow. 
While in London ho made the acquaintance chiefly through 
Perry, of Lord Holland, Mackintosh, Rogers, and others of that 
class. His stay was short. He returned by sea. A lady w'ho 
travelled by the same vessel, startled him 6y the information 
that CampWl the poet had been arrested in London for High 
Treason, was confined to the Tower, and expected to,bo executed. 
This was rather.serious. “Coming events cast their shadows 
before.” When he got to his motl^er’s, he found her alarmed by- 
similar repoHs. He at once wrote to the Sheriff of Edinburgh, 
saying, that he would wait on him, to refute the calumny. Next 
morning he found the Sheriff disposed to deal kindly with him, 
but believing in his guilt. “ Mr. Campbell, I wish you had not 
come to me, there is a warrant out against you for High Treason; 
you are accused of con^iring with General Moreau in Austria, 
and with the Irish in Hamburgh, to get a Frencli army landed 


* Written ill I837r-M*Caiiu is since dead. 
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ill Ireland. Take my ajdvice, and do not press yourself on my 
notice.” “ Where are tho proftfs V* “ Oh, you attended Jacobin 
clubs ill Ilaraburgh, and you came over from thence, in tho 
same vessel witli Donovan, who commanded a regiment of rebels 
at Vinegar Hill.” Oamjibell inoisted on an investigation of the 
charges. His trunks hiid been seized at Leith—they were ex¬ 
amined for documentary proofs of his treason; among his papers 
was found a copy of “ Ye Marinei’s of Kngland.” This was nbt 
an hour to say more than was necessary of the authorship of the 

Exile of Erin.” ^ 

The Irisli traitors after all were net treated with any great so- 
veritv. Campbell tells Donovan’s story, which, wc dare say, 
was the story of dozens. At first, things looked bad enough. At 
Ijeith he was put into a post-chaise with a King’s messenger, 
who humanely observed at every higli post they passed on the 
road—Ijook up, you Irish rascal, and see tho height of the 
gallows from which you will lie dangling in a(*fow days.” ^ 

“ A twelvemonth afler,’’ says Campbell, “ I mot Donovan in Lon¬ 
don, and recognised my gaunt Irish friend, looking very dismal. 

‘ Ha, Donovan, Pwish you joy in getting out of the Tower, where, I 
was told, they luad flinprlsoBed you, and were likely to treat you like 
another Sir AVilliam V^allaee.’—‘ Oeh ! ” said he, ‘ good luck to the 
Tower ;■ black was tho day that I was turned out of il. Would that any 
one w'oidd get mo into it for life.’—‘ My stars! and were you not in con¬ 
finement ?’—* Ne’er a bit of it. TJio Government allowed me a pound 
sterling a-day as a State prisoner. The Tower gaoler kept a glorious 
Uiblo ; and ho let me walk out where I liked all day long, pretty secure 
that 1 should return at<-meal times; and, then, he had a nice pretty 
daughter.’—‘ And don’t you go and see her in the Tower ' Why, 
no, ray dear*fellow; the courser of true love never yet ran smooth. I 
discovered that she had no money, and she found out that ray IrisK 
esfiites, and all I had told her of their being confiscated ih the rebel¬ 
lion, was sheer blarney. So then your merciless Government ordered 
me to be liberated aS a State prisoner. I was turned adrift on tjie wide 
world, and glad to become a Reporter to one of the newspaper."* 

W’hile Donovan was living comfortably in the Tower, Camp¬ 
bell was experiencing the Ii*ish adage, that virtue is its own re¬ 
ward. Thd poverty of his family nad increased. Aif annuity^ 
which constitutes part of their support, had died with his father 
and distress stared them in the race.' A subscription edition ot 
“ The Pleasures of Hope” was the only resource thatsugg^tod it¬ 
self. It is a s^d thing to think how much of advantoge to, so¬ 
ciety has been lost Jby no arrangement having been made in 
Scotland, whei’e all education is conducted by professorial teach¬ 
ing—in Scotland, so justly proud of her liferaiy men—for 
Campbell’s support, by cotinefctlng him with one of her Univer- 
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sities. Ill his ])rojc(',t of a new edition of The Pleasures of 
iroj)c” Scott and Jeffrey gave hiiA such aid and encouragement 
as they could; and lie wont to Liverpool to see what could be 
done there. From Liverpool he went to London, and seems to 
have been conncctcid with LorckMinto in some capacity of secre¬ 
tary. In the course of this year (1802) “ Lochiel” was written. 
With the booksellers he contracted for a conlinuation of Smol¬ 
lett’s History of England,” in three volumes, at £100 per 
vohimc, which appeared under tlio title of Annals ot George 
III.” It is an exceedingly useful abridgment, plainly and un- 
anibitiouslv written ; and w« have found it a work of very con- 
venient reference. 

In a ])oeni written in Germany, there are some allusions which 
Dr. Ilcattio does not think himself authorized distinctly to ex- 
})lain, to some love-dream which had been floating before the 
j) 00 t’s fancy— 

“ Yea, c,veif the name I have worshipped in vain, 

Shall awake not the sigh of remenibrancc again.” 

Ainl, at the same time, we find some verses, which we suppose 
his cousin Matilda was likely to think very beaiStiful: 

I 

“ Oh cherub, Content, at thy mosS-covered shrine 
I could pay all my vows, if Matilda were mine. 

If Matilda were mine, wliom enraptured I see, 

1 would breathe not a vow but to friendbliip and thee.” 

This is not very passionate—still it was good enough for the 
newspaper in which it appeared, and the young lady was not 
likely to be a severer critic than Mr. Perry or his editor. Camp¬ 
bell, however, does not describe himself as falling in love with 
Matilda Sinclair for a couple of years after writing these verses; 
hnd more than one political Irishman claims the honour of 
being the exile of Erin, perhaps some other Matilda was the 
heroine of these rhymes. The nnal Matilda,^we are told by the 
poet, was a beautiful, lively, and lady-like wonlan. She had tra¬ 
velled too; and Campbell’s stories of the Khine and Danube 
were more than matched by hers of the Rhone and the Loire. 
In Geneva, too, she had learned the art of making the best cup 
of Mocha*in the world; jind there was a tradition that the Turk¬ 
ish Ambassador seeing her at the Opera in a tiftban and feathers 
asked who she was; was told she was a Scotch lady; and tlitjre- 
upon said, ho had seen nothing so beautiful in Europe. I ler 
features,” says Dr. Beattie, ** had much of the Spanish cast; her 
complexion was dark; her figure graceful, below the middle 
size; she had great vivifeity of manners, energy of mind, and 
sensibility, or rather irritability, which often impaired her health.” 
The subscription for Campbell’s poems was going on well; the 
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booksellers owed him money for the Annals,” or rather ho 
would be entitled to some wh«u the commission Avas executed,— 
he had contracted, to be sure, a debt of £200, for Avhich he paid 
£40 a-year interest—and he laid in his desk a Hfty pound note. 
The lady’s father in Amin endeavoured to persuade the young 
people of the madness of marriage in their circumstances. The 
poet would not listen; the lady did listen; but she got ill from 
anxiety—and so married they must be and they were. 

Early in the next year, it was suggested to Campbell to apply 
for the Kegent’s chair in the University of Wilna. The befst 
chance of the })oet’s succ.ess in obtaining the appointment de¬ 
pended on its not being known to those Avho might bo his com- 
pi'titors that he Avas a candidate. lie could not be expected to 
use the artifices of low intrigue, A^hich, it Avas to be feared, 
could alone be successful if the office were thrown open to com¬ 
petition, and the very mention of his name in connexion with 
the appointment would at oyce have the effect of terminating 
the kind of c’ngagements Avith publishers and* journalists by 
which his daily bread was obtained. Passages from “ The Plea¬ 
sures of flope” Avere likely to be cited by his oiiponents on the 
subject of the jJturtition of 4^oland, which would at once dispose 
of his claims. The secret did, in spite of his care to guard it, 
trsMispire ; atid, after some communication with persons connected 
Avith the Russian legation, he felt it prudent to retire from the 
contest. 

Campbell’s letters at this time, though often written in ill 
health, and under depressing anxieties, shew that his married life 
Avas happy. A letter from a young female relation, who was ^ 
this time on a visit with them, says, they were greatly at¬ 
tached. Mrs. C. studied her husband in every way. As one 
proof, the poet being closely devoted to his books and writing 
during tlie day, she would never suffer him to be disturbed by 
questions or intrusion, but left the door of his room a little ajar, 
tliat she might every now and then have a silent peep at him. 
On one oecasion, she called me to come softly on tiptoe, and she 
would shew roe the poet in a moment of inspiration. We stole 
softly behind his chair—^liis eye was raised—the peji in his hand, 
but he was .quite unconscious of our presence, and -retired 
unsuspected.” 4* 

lie tliqught for awhile of Edinburgh for a residence, but Lon¬ 
don or its neighbourhood Avas the only place Avhere the kind of 
employment he wanted was to bo- obtained. He had formed a 
connexion with the Star newpaper—we believe, translating for 
them matter from the foreign journals—which gave him four 
guineas a-week. He also wrote for Reviews; and ho seems to 
have been anxiously looking round him to purchase a share in 
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some Magazine, thinking something might be made by adding 
the publisiier’s profits to those of tlie literary iiian.^ Ilis health, 
and that of his yonug family, rendered it desirable to live in the 
country ; and ho found a Ijousc at a moderate rent at Sydenham 
Common, fi'om which lie rode iiito town every day. He could 
scarcely have placed himself in any situation more favourable for 
liealth, or for study; and .society was, in every sense of the word, 
good. He could reckon on two hundred a-year from the “ Star” 
and the “Philosophical Magazine;” botli of which wu’e con¬ 
ducted by the same jiroprietor. This did little to supjily his 
wants, when out of it it is considered he had to keep a horse. 
He took whatever employment ho couhl get. lie wrote a vast 
deal, “ dis[)Iritod,” he says, “ bonoiith all hope of raising my re- 

f mtation by what I could write, I contracted for only anonymous 
aboiir, and, of course, at an humble jirice.” Overwork produced 
restlessness at night, and the necessity of having roc<iiirse to 
opiates. His Kdinburgh friends continued to obtain subscrijdions 
for his poems. Jiichardson—a friend of his who yet survives, was 
indefatigable—and IS(;ott was active. There are some letters from 
Camjiboll to Scott, in which two or throe jaojocts of ])nblish- 
ing lives of the liritish poets, and Jifi’ge cditio.M3 of their w'orks, 
in partnership, arc suggested ; they failofl. J'n one of the letters 
to Scott, we have the “ liattlc of (Jo[H*nhageri,” the first foriu of 
the “ Battle of the BallivSome exceedingly spirited stanzas are 
omitted in the recast, still the second poem is far superior to the 
first. Dr. Beattie has also given us the opportunity of comparing 
** Lochiers Warning’" as it now stands with the original draft. 
!fho “ Battle of Copenhagen” is cut down to a third of its ori¬ 
ginal dimensions. “ Lochiel” is am])lificd by additional inci¬ 
dents, and the pictures are throughout libightened. Both ])Ooms 
are greatly improved; and to young poets, we think, the coinj>ari- 
son of these works in their first anil in their finished state would 
be a most useful study. 

A letter to Bcott, dated October 2, 1805, concludes with 
the postscript, Majef^iy hun bren pleased to confec a pension 

of £200 a-year on me. Gou save 'rwE King.” 

CampbeU himself, and other writers who have addressed the 
public th|;ou^li the various channels of periodical lit^vaturcj liave 
been the mam instruments iii creating a Publi« 5 >and thus giving 
the chance of res|M?ctable hr<‘ad to those who may select this un¬ 
obtrusive way of communicating instruction. It is probable that 
the author will at all times be less highly paid than the clergy¬ 
man or the physician, but that he has the means of living 
all, with the ordinary decencies of life, is due to Jolinson, 
above all other men, and, after him, to those who have rendered 
it impossible that men ^all consent to dd without intellectual 
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food. There is not a nook of Scotland which is not better for 
having produced Burns, llis.pootns and Campbell’s w'ould not, 
in all probability, have been ])ublished at all, if it were not for 
local subscriptions. The love <.f letters, now dilfusod everywhere, 
renders such patronage no longer necessary; and there now is, 
probably, a stronger feeling against an expedient of the kind 
than suggested itself to any one in the year 1805. However this 
be, at the time when Campbell obtained the pension, which, as 
far as is known, was given by Fox at Lord llolland’s solicita¬ 
tion, it did not appear unbecoming to his friends to seek to make 
some permanent [>rovision for Ills family, by again publishing a 
subscription edition of his poems. Horner worked hard for him, 
and with good success. "In a letter to Kicliardson, Homer says, 

It may do you g<Jod, among the slaves in Scotland, to let it be 
known that Mr. Titt * put liis name to the subscription when he 
was at Bath, and we hope tliut most of the Ministers will follow 
him.” , 

AVith this letter, says Beattie, “closed the year 1805—an 
eventful year to Cain[»bolL It left him in improved health, 
with new friends, a settled income, and cheering pros])ects.” 

Tlioi’e appeare,strong reason to believe that XVjx did not in¬ 
tend his fiivours tfi Campbell to end with the pension. It was 
small, and it was reduced by taxation and fees of office, to £168 
a year. Lord Grenville interested himself for him, and his 
friends thouglit their success certain, when Fox’s death defeated 
their hopes. It is probable that Fox himself would have felt 
delight in serving Cani])bell. Campbell tells of a dinner in 
company with Fox at Ijord Holland’s—the poet was charmed 
with him. “What a ju’oud day,” he says, “to shake hands 
with the Demosthenes of his time—to converse familiarly with 
the great man, whose sagacity I revered as unequalled; whose 
benevolence u'as no less apparent in bis simple manners—and to 
walk arm-in-arm round the room with him.” They spoke of 
Virgil. Fox was jdoased, and said at parting, “ Mr. Campbell, 
you must come and sec me at St. Anne’s Hill; there we shall 
talk more of tliese matters.” Fox, turning to Lord Holland, 
said, “ I like Campbell; he is so right about Virgil.”^ 

Campbey, we said, rode each day into London. This ^came 
fatiguing; thercuvere frequent invitations to dinner pai’ties which 
could not well be refused. His health was unequal to the slight¬ 
est excess, and “ the foundation was laid for |iabits, that in 
after years he found it hard, or even impossible to conquer ” 

It would appear that the variety of his engagements, and^ still 
more the perplexity of hfs circumstances, prevented his writing 


* * Pitt dio4 three wcekti lifter the dote of this letter. 
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nny poetry for some two or three years. He looked round him 
f(»r some German poem to translate, and asked Scott to direct 
his attention to something in that way. It is fortunate tliat he 
found none, as wo should probably not have had his Gertrude 
of Wyomiii", which was now commenced. 

Among Oampbeirs most intimate friends at Sydenham was a 
family of the name of Mayo, and in a letter to one of the ladies 
of the family he tells her, that in his description of the father of 
Gertrude, Wynell Mayo, the father of his correspouJent, was 
reY»rescuted. 

He quotes a few lines of the poem from his manuscript, which 
are not niutcrially altered in the printed copy :— 

“How reverend was the look, serenely aged, 

ITiulimin’d by weakness, shadoj or turbid ire, 

When all but kindly fervours w'ere assuaged : 

Such was tlio most beloved, the gentlest sire: 

And though amid that calm ^f thought entire 
Some high and haughty features might betray 
A soul impetuous once, ’twas earthly fire, 

That fled composure's intellectual ray. 

As Aetna’s fires grow dim before the rising day.” 

We regret that Dr. Beattie seems unable tb tell us anytliing 
about tlie origin of Gertrude, the most elaborate and the most 
beautiful of Campbell’s works. This is the more provoking, as, 
from the complexity of the stanza alone, it is impossible that it 
should not have undergone, in almost every line, repeated 
changes. A passage from La Fontaine’s romance of Barneck 
and iSahlorfj is printed by Dr. Beattie, from some fancied re¬ 
semblance to the storv of Gertrude. We have not read La 
Fontaine’s romance, Jbut thcro^is nothing in the passage quoted 
which would su^^est the slightest obligation from either writer 
to the other, anu there is not any evidence that Campbell ever 
saw La Fontaine’s work, which, from the date given by Beattie, 
would appear to have been printed in Berlin only a year or two 
before. ’ Between CampbeU’s poem of Gertrude and Chateau¬ 
briand’s Atala, there are some points of resemblance—not in the 
story, but in the general picture of American sceneiy and of 
Tndiag m^aiinGi*s.' The contrasts of sava^ and ^^.ial life are 
also brought out in very much the same , kind feeling. The 
“ Areouski” and the Manitous” are, perhaps necessarily,- com¬ 
mon property; and the mention of the God to whom the OKris- 
tians pray, in the same langimge, does not show more than that 
each imitates, with such skill as he can, the reputed dialect of 
the native tribes. The same may> perhaps, be said of the 
fevcr-j^alm and sweet sagamite f nnd the sound of Outalissi, as 
a name for an Indian warrior, may have equally afifeeted both 
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poets; but those are resemblances of a difF< 'rent kind, and wc think. 
that the study of Chateaubriapd, more than anything else, has 
misled Campbell into the few instances of false painting that 
surprise us in Gertrude^ Chateaubriand’s scene is in Florida. 
This Campbell forgets; and we suspect that some of the plants 
and birds of Florida are by tliif accident brought into Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

The deep untrodden grot, 

“ Where oft the reading hours sweet Gertrude wore,” 

was closed by mountains to the east, and open to the west. It 
a spot whore the native tribes in. days of old might perhaps 
“ explore their father’s dust, or lift their voice to the Great 
Spirit”— 

Rocks sublime, 

To human art a sjjortivc semblance bore, 

And yellow lichens coloyr’d all the dime. 

Like moonlight battlements and towers decayed by time. 

But high ill amphitheatre above, 

Gay-tinted woods their massy foliage threw; 

Breathed bu\an air of*lieavcn, and all the grove 
As if instinct with living spirit grew, 

Rolling its verdant gulfs of every hue. * 

And now suspended was the pleasing din— 

Now from a murmur faint it swelled anew, 

Like the first note of organ—heard within 
Cathedral aisles—ere yet tlie symphony begin. 

Cliateaubriand’s description of the Indian cemeteries, in a pas¬ 
sage which we are compelled to quote at length, we cannot but 
think suggested tlie passage we have quoted from Campbell. 

“ De-la nous arrivatnes a unc gorge de vallee ou je vis un ouvrage 
mcrvcillcux: c’6tait un pont naturel, semblable a cdui de la Virginie, 
dont tu a peut-etre enteiidu parler. Les hommes, mon fils, surtout 
ceux de ton pays, iraitent souvent la nature, et leurs copies^ sent 
toujours petites; il n en est pas ainsi de la nature quand ellc a I’air 
de vonluir imiter les travaux des hommes, inais eli leur offrant cn 
effet des modeles. C’est alors qu’clle jet des ponts du sommet d’une 
montagne au Bommet d’uno antre montagne, suspend les chepiina. dans 
les nues, refond d6s fieuves pour canaux, sculpte des monts pour 
colonncs, et pour bassins creuse des mers. 

“ Nous pass&mes sous I’arche unique de ce pont, et nous nous 
irouvfUnes devant une autre mervcille. C'6tait le ciiUeti^sre des In¬ 
dians de la Mission, ou les boeages de la Mort, Le p^re Aubry avait 
perinis a scs neophytes d’ensevelir leurs morts a lour maniere 'et de 
conserver k. leur sepultarO'Bon uom sauvuge. Le sol en 4tait 
divisc, oomnie le champ cpmmun. <|es moissons, en autant de lots 
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qu'il y avait de families. Chaquc lot faisait a lui seal un bois, q'ui 
vnriait selon le gout de ceux qui^ I’avaient plante. Un roisseau 
serpentait sans bruit au milieu de ces bocagos; on I'appelait le mmeau 
de kt jioix f cc riant asile des ames etait forme k i'orient par le pgnt 
sous Icquel nous avions passe: deux colliiies le bornaient au septon- 
trion et au midi: il nc s’oiiviait qu^a ^Occident ou s’dlevait un 
grand bois dcs sapins. Les trones de ces arbrcs, rouges^ marbrcs 
de vert, montant sans Ijranche jusqu'a leur cime, ressemblaicnt a «le' 
hautcs colonnes, et formaient le pcristile de cc teitiple da la Mort, 
Dans ce bois regnoit un bruit religieux semblable au sourd mugisse- 
munt d’unc 6glise Chretieime: mais lorsqu’on penetrait au fond du 
sanctuaii'e on n’ontendait plus qne les hymnes des oiaeauX) qui 
c6Iebraicnt a la m6moire des. morts une fote eternelle." ^ 

The remarkable expression of the forests rolling their “ ver¬ 
dant gulfs,” we have in another passage :— 

J’entrainai la fillc de Himaghain aux pieds des cdteaux, quo 
formaient dcs golfcs de verdure, en avan^ant leur promuntoires dans 
la savanc." " 

I 

In Gampbcll’s description of Pennsylvanian scenery minute 
inaccuracies have been shewn, but in the descriptions oi^aterres- 
ti‘ial jiaradisc this is a perinitted lioeuse, ant} the general effect 
is true. An American wli^^ met him at Dr*. Beattie’s in 1840, 
told him it was as tw.ie to nature as if written on tlio sjmt. “ I 
read,” said Campbell, “ every description I coiild find of this 
valley and could lay hands on, and saw several travellers who had 
hoon there. I should wish to see it, but am too old to under¬ 
take tlio voyage, and yet I don’t like the idea tliat 1 am too old 
to do anything I wish. My heart is as young as ever.” His 
American fiiend told him of a pilgrimage that he and others 
were led to make to the spot, from their admiration of Camp¬ 
bell’s genius. “ It was autumn, and the quiet shores of the 
lake were bathed in the yellow light of Indian summer. Kvery 
day we wandered through the primeval forests, and, when tired, 
we used to.sit down under their solemn shade, among the falling 
leaves, and read ‘ Gertrude of Wyoming.’ It was in these thick 
woods, where -we could hear no sound but the song of the wild 
birds, or .the squirrel cracking his nuts, awa^ from the busy 
world, that 1 felt the power of Campbell’s genius.’/ Campbell 
took his‘^hand, pressed it, and said^—‘‘God hless* you, sir, you 
make me happy, althougn you make me weep. This is more* 
than 1 can bear... It is dearer to me than all the praise X have 
had before-^to think that in that wild AmeritaQ e8enery I have 
had such readers. I will go to Aiuesicayet,^’ When they parted, 
Camipbell gave him a copy«=of the iUustrated. edition of his 
poems. *^Take it with ypu>” wei^* his.woi^.and lf> with 
pour * GeHrude, you ervffir go Wyoming^ 
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it may be a pleasure to her to hear you say, ‘ Campbell gave 
me this/ ” ^ 

Some fourteen or fifteen years after the publication of Gerr 
trude, Campbell fouiisl himself engaged in a correspondence 
with the son of Brandt, the Indian chief, who was represented 
by the poet as the leader of a savSge party, wliose ferocity gave 
to war more than its own horrors. Campbell had abused him, 
almost in the language of an American newspaper. 

“ The* mammoth comes—the foe—the monster Brandt— 
With all his howling desolating band.” ^ 

It was rather a serious moment‘when a gentleman, with an 
English name, called on Campbell, demanding, on the j)art of 
the son of Brandt, some explanation of this huignago, as applied 
to his father. A long letter from Camj)bell is printed in Stone’s 
“ Life of Brandt,” addressed to the Mohawk chief, Ahjonwalghi^y 
commonly called John Brandt^ Esq., of the Graiirl Kiver, Upper 
Canada, in which he states the various authorities which had 
misled him into tlie belief of the truth of the incidents on which 
hi.s notion of Brandt’s chai’actcr was founded, a§d which It 
seems misrcpresetlted it altogether. It was no doubt a strange 
scone, and tiie poof could with truth, say, and with some pride, 
too, tli.'it when he wTote<his poem, it was unlikely that he should 
ever have contemplated the case of the son or • laughter of an 
Indian chief being affected by its contents. He proini.scs in 
future edition.s to correct the involuntary error; and lie does so, 
by saying ill-a note, that the Brandt” of the poem is a pure 
and declared cliaracter of fiction. This does not satisfy Mr. 
Stone’s sense of justice, who would have the tonialiawk applied 
to the offending rhyme, and who thinks anything less than this 
is a j'epetition of die offence. Beattie ought to have published 
tlic correspondence. * 

The next poem of Campbell’s was CyConnoi/s child. “ The 
theme,” says Dr. Beattie, was suggested by seeing a flower in 
his own garden, called, ‘ Love lies bleeding.’ ” Beattie in com¬ 
municating this information, uses inveifed commas, but docs 
not say wdiether he gi^cs us the poet’s words or not, and we 
should wivsh io know the feet, as it would in some de^e affect 
our estimate of poem. ^Nothing can be more pmect than 
this poem is throughout. In one or two passages of The 
Pleasures of and in a few wild words at the close of the 

“ Battle of the the s^dents of Campbell’s poetry might 

be prepared for lihdi eiicpressive of what Scqillcr, or one of ins 
translators, calls ** of despair.” * . 

■ _ _ _ ' ■ _ ■ ■ _ _ _ : _ _ _ : 

* ISoe a toaoHlation of * H^doisni^rdcnnii*^ in Merivale^S Schiller. 
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“ Let us think of them that sleep. 

Full many a fathon\ tleep, 
liy thy wild and «!toriny steep, 

ELinore. 

“ Soft sigh the win^s of Heaven o’er their grave! 

Wliile the billow mournful rolls, 

And the mermaid’s song condoh % 

Singing"iglory to the souls 
Of the bravo '" 

The wildness of the fancies through tlie whole poem—the 
leading thought of her lover’s death everywhere re-appoaring, 
and linked with the flow'cr that first grew upon his grave, is, wo 
think, almost more beautifully conceived, and more beautifully 
expressed, than anything we know in English poetry. The old 
fancies of the hyacinth and Sliakespearg's little western How er— 
“ before, milk-white, now purple yvith lo\e’s wound’’—fade into 
nothingness before it.* Campbell himself has been known to say 
that he preferred “ O’Connor’s Child ” to any other of his poems. 
It was, lio^aid, rapidly written—the work of a fortnight. Jii 
the illustrated edition of the poems, there,are tw^o misprints, 
which, as they alter the meaning, we had better point out. 
One is— ^ • 

« And 1 behold, Oh God! Oh God ! 

. IJis life-blood oozing from the sod.” 

The other is— 

“ Dragg’d to that hated mansion back, 

Ilow long in thraldom’s grasp 1 lay 
i knm not, tor my soul was block, 

And know no change of night or day.” 

In the firstr the word printed behold” should bo beheldy —in 
the other, the word ‘‘ knew” shoidd be knoto. In both, a mean- 


*«A of the game kind now and then apponrs in the old ballade or poems 

{ >ubltshod IIS guoh. In a Jacobite song of 174d, priated in Croniek’s Reftiaiue, wo 
lave the lines ;— 

( 

*' " Mr fittber’l blood *■ ui that flower tap, ^ 

Mr iNwtliiMr’e In that hartbeU’s blomom; 

white row wu uttepis] In n v lere^a blood. 

And I'U ay* weant m my boaotn ** 

For Shakespeare’s litde western flower,” the reader trbo has the opportunity of 
refcrriim to Ilalpin’s ** Essay on the Vision of Obero^” published by die Sli^e- 
speure Sicicty, or Crail^’s ^ Romance of the PeeniM,” will probably receive great 
pleasure and instruction fWim their examinatidn o? the allemry. We do not say 
that wo quite agree with thgai, or either of them. Craik’s ** Komataee of the Peer¬ 
age ” IS a most important anU valuable addition to onr Idstorioal liteR^UnPC. Much 
of it 18 drawn from sources hitherto neglected, or Very imperfectly explored. 
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iiig inconsistent with the general feeling of the passage Js unfor¬ 
tunately suggested. • 

We cannot follow Dr. Beattie in narrating how the means of life 
were made out by Campbell. He lectured—he published speci¬ 
mens of the poets, accoihpamcd vyth criticism, always sensible, 
often acute ; but his prose has no abiding life. It did its day’s 
work. Letters from Baris, which he visited in 1814, are printed. 
They contain little more than his impressions about works of art, 
witli the principles of which he was not sufficiently acquainted to 
justify us in transcribing what he says—and his opinion of MrS? 
Siddons, which he afterwards w'orked into a sort of trade life of 
her. In 1821, he undertook the editorship of the New Monthly 
Magazine, which ho continued for nine or ten years. At the 
end of this time, he found himself in the publisher’s debt, and 
felt obliged to look round him for employment of the same kind. 
He became editor of the “ Metropolitan Magazine,” and soon 
after, Koger^s lent him five hundred pounds to purchase a share 
in the Metropolitan. The money had a narrow escape, as the 
bankruptcy of some copartner occiuTcd at the ti^e. Rogers 
liad refused taking* any security, but Campbell insured his life, 
ami had some deeijJ executed that gave Rogei's rights against 
whatever property he had. Campbell, though always a strug¬ 
gling" man, seems to have been anxious that his improvidence 
should not injure his friends. To his own family—his mother 
and sistei’s, his generosity was very great. 

The book contains some very painful scenes, on which we do 
not think it desirable to enter. Of two children of his mar- 
rijige, one died in infancy; the other was, during his father’s 
life, in such doubtful health as to render it necessary that he 
shouhl live at a distance from home under medical care. Camp¬ 
bell felt it necessary to live in London, and he felt it neebssary 
to allow himself to be made chairman of Polish clubs, and to 
preside at patriotic dinners. This brought him acquainted wdth 
strange companions, whom it was not at all Jimes possible to ^'t 
rid of. Dr. Beattie tells us of some alfecting scenes, when the 
broken-hearted man was thoughtlessly reproached at his own 
table by .a guest who thought the host had taken too much wine, 
and who ought himself either not to have taken any, or not 
stopped at what isTiot inapprowiately called the cross drop. 

In the cause of education Campbell was at all times an en¬ 
thusiast. To him, abov^ all others, is to be ascribed the origina- . 
tion and the success of Bie London University. His election to 
the Rectorship of Glasgow^.Universlty was •the most gratifying 
incident of his lif^ it lilted in permanent advantages to 
that ins^tution.. ' ■ ‘ ^ ‘ 

Campbell resided for a ivhile at St. Leonard’s, and afterwards 
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settled in London. These were moments of great pecuniary dif¬ 
ficulty and embarrassment; but'towards the close of life, and at 
tlie moment when such relief was most seasonable, additions came 
to his income by some two or throe legacies. In one instance, 
the sum that seemed providentially sent came in vain, for with¬ 
out w'aiting to consult any one, he laid it out in an annuity for 
his own life, which lasted for little more than a year after this 
transaction. 

Ilis wife had been some years dead. There is some obscure 
hitimation of his making some overtures towards a second mar¬ 
riage, which failed. He was fond, ]>assionately fond of children, 
and it occurred to him that one of his nieces—a girl of some 
thirteen or fouideen years of ago—might come fi’om Scotland 
to bo Ids housekeeper. He was to teach her French. His only 
son was sufficiently provided for; and the poet promised her 
parents to leave her whatever little proj>crty he might have at 
his death. * 

In one r^Spect alone are we dissatisfied with Dr. Beattie’s 
book. In every lino of it there breathes the strongest affection 
towards the poet, and yet how, where, or wlien their intimacy 
commenced, the book gives us no"information wliatever. For 
many of the latter years of Campbell’s life. Dr. Beattie was his 
most anxious friend, and we believe it is in the strictest sense of 
the word true, -that but for him that life must have closed long 
before it did. C!!ampbcll removed to Boulogne in Swtember 
1843. Every object of his removal was disappointed. He found 
the place scarcely cheaper than that which he left; he found the 
climate wome; he had all the trouble and expense of a removal. 
Ho fixed plans of study, and tried to execute them. Tlie cus- 
tom-liouse regulations interfered with Jbis receiving English 
books. He would, when weary of reading, diversify the day by 
conversation; but where were his old friends ? ^illome-sick- 
ness,” says his kind physician, “ was on him.” 

He sought to wrijp to his friend^ but his letters became few 
and short; still they were cheerfuL At last, a letter from his 
niece brought over Hr. Beattie. When he arrived, he found a 
Sister of Charity assisting her in attending on the dying poet. 
When Beattie was introduced into his chamber, hdcomplained of 
chilliness—morbid chilliness. lie held out hi^iand, and thanked 
Beattie, and the other friends who had copte to as^t him. 

This was June the. 4th. On the 6th he was'uble to converse 
more freely; but his streng^ had become more reduced, and on 
being assisted to clmnge his postut'e^' he fellback ih the bed in¬ 
sensible. Conversation was carried on in the room. In whispers; 
add Campbell uttered a few sentence m unconnected, that bis 
friends were doubtful whether he was conscious or not of what 
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wiis going on in bis pro&cnco, and had ^''-courhe to an artifice 
to learn. One of them bpoke of tbe poem of Ilyhenlinden, and 
pretending to forget the author’s name, said ho had heard it was 
ny a JMj*. Hohinsou. Campbell saw the trick, was ainnsed, and 
Suid pla>fully, but in a calm anji distinct tone, “No; it was 
one Tom Caini)l)tll.” The i)oet had—as far as a poet can— 
become ft>r }ear.s iudifferont to posthumous fame. Jii 183^, bve 
A<‘arb beforo tliis tinio, lie had been .speaking to some friends in 
lOdiiiburgli on the subject. “ When I tlnnk of the existence 
which hhall conmience when the .stone is laid above my heady* 
liow can hteraiy famo ap])oar to me—to any one—^but as nothing. 
Ibeluwe, when 1 am gone, justice will be done to me in tliia 
wa\ —that I was a pure writer. It is an inexjires&ibio cemfbrt, 
at my time of life, to be able to loojc back and feel that 1 have 
not written one lino against religion or \irtue.” The next 
day swelling of the foot {ippcar(‘d. In answer to an inquiry, he 
rojdiod, witb a lemarkable expression of energy, “ Yes, T have 
entire control over my mind. I am finite”—Bctlttio lost the 
l.ist word, but thinks it was “resigned.” “Then, wdth shut 
e>es and a placid expression of countenance, he remained silent 
hut thoughtful, I tflok leave at night, his eye followed 

1110 anxiously to the door, as if to say, ‘Sliall we meet to-mor¬ 
row?"’ Dr. Beattie’s journal records a few days jiassed like the 
last. Beligious feeling w’as, as the closing scoi e a]i])roaohed, 
more distinctly expressed. Beattie was thinking of the lines in 
IHE LAST MAN, when hc heard with delight the d>ing man ex¬ 
press his belief “ in life and immortality brought to light by the 
Saviour.” 

This spirit sh.ill return to Him 
Who gave the heavenly spaik ; 

Yet think not, sun, it shall be dim 
When thou thyself art dark! 

» No! it shall live again, aud shine 
In bliss unknown to beams of thine. 

Him recall’d to breath 
Who captive led captivity— 

Who robbM the grave of victory, 

And took the sting from death. 

** To his niece b«a said, * Come, let us sing praises to Cf hrist 
then, pointing to the bedside, he added, ‘ Sit hero.’ * Shall I 
pray for you r she said, • Oh yes,’ he replied; * let us pray for ^ 
each other.’ ” 

The liturgy of the Church of England w'as read; he expressed 
himself “ soothed-*comforted.” “The next day, at a moment 
when he appeared to be sleeping heavily, his lips suddenly 
movedi and hc,said, ‘ We shall see ** * to-morrowf —naming a 
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long departed friend.” On the next day he expired without a 
struggle. ^ o 

This was the fifteenth of June; on Thursday, the 27th, 
he was interred in Westminster Abbey, in a new grave, in 
the centre of Poet’s coriie^. Among the inoumcrs in the 
funeral procession were the Duke of Argyle, and other repre¬ 
sentatives of the house of Campbell; Sir Robert Peel and 
Lord Strangfoi’d. Lord Brougham was there, and Lockhart and 
Macaulay. A monument is projected to his mernury, and on 
"ihe committee arc Lord John Russell and Sir Robert Peel. 

Among Dr. Beattie’s recollections of the poet’s conversations 
a year or two before, he tells of the emphasis with which he 
re[)eatf d TickeH’s lines on the burial of Addison. “ Lest I should 
forget them,” Dr. Beattie adds, “ he sent me a copy of them 
next day in his own handwriting.” With these lines from one 
of the most affecting poems in the language we close our notice 
of a book in many respects hoiiGiirable to its author; in none 
more than in his anxious wish to conceal the faults and to vin¬ 
dicate the memory of his distinguished friend. 

Can I forget the dismal night (hat gave * 

My soul’s best part for ever to the grave t 
How silent did his old companions tread, 

By midnight lamps, the mansions of the dead! 

Through breatliing statues, then unheeded things; 

Through rows of warriors, and through walks of kings! 

What awe did the slow,* solemn, knell inspire— 

Tlie pealing organ, and the pausing choir! 

The duties by the lawn-robed prelate paid, 

And the last words that “ dust to ddst" convey’d. 

While speechless o’er thy closing grave W'e bend. 

Accept those tears, thou dear departed friend. 

Oh, gone for ever! take this last adieu, 

And sleep in peace. 
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Akt. VIIJ .—Report from the l^eleet Committee on PahUe Bnsinessy 
together with the Minutes of Kyidence, and Appendiv. Ordered 
l)y the House of Commons to be printed, 14th August 1H48. 

Tjte ensuing Session of Parliament can scarcely pass over in 
the same manner as the last. The upheaving of the Continent, 
with the overthrow of its Gov'crnments, on the one hand, and 
the outbreak in Ireland, on the other, combined with the disr 
organi/od state of our political parties to enable ministers, last 
y(^ar, to tide through an unusually prolonged Session without 
effective opposition, notwithstanding the signal and dis¬ 
graceful faJliire of their budget, the abandonment of almost all 
tlieir ])roinised measures of imj)rovement, and the dcrelintjuish- 
menl, in a great measure, so far as legislation was concernefl, of 
the functions of a Government. They cannot expect a like for¬ 
bearance during the Session that is about to conunence. The 
country will not again submit, nor allow their rej)re.sentatives to 
submit, to the mockery of Parliament sitting for nine months, 
and leaving no results beyoi«:I three, or at most four. Acts which 
will be of any j)ermanent benefit to the country, and these not 
of groat value in themselves, except the Health of Towns Bill, 
and far within—in respect to the advantages conferred by them— 
what they ought to have been. Even if the state of the Con¬ 
tinent and of Ireland should continue as unsettled and disturbed 
as during the eventful year which has lately closed, men would 
not acquiesce in that policy of stationary inaction which during 
its currency our Legislature puisucd. The first ettbet, indeed, 
of such convulsions, as we have witnessed among the nations 
abroad, is to produce a pause,—to create a cautious dread of 
making ang movement, lest the more motion should precipitate 
an unlooked for and disastrous crisis. , Now, however, that our 
stability for the time has been ascertained, and our position 
thoroughly reconnoitred and understooil, reflection and expe¬ 
rience draw from such convulsions, as the true lesson which they 
teach, this conclusion, that not another moment should be lost 
in remedying existing‘abuses, relieving the people from unju.st 
burdens, convinci|gg them that the Constitution under which 
they live is truly fitted beneficently to improve their condition 
and to fulfil the objects of social government, and enlisting in 
its support, by a participation in its franchi.scs, those classes who * 
may be relied on as intelligent friends of order, instead of leaving 
them to swell the ranks of its enemies, driven there by a sense 
of the injustice done them in their exclusion. Wc can scarcely 
believe that there exists a single anti-reformer or protectionist, 
VOE. X. xo. XX. :^*K 
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wlio, looking back to last February, would calmly and deliber¬ 
ately desire that the Reform Bill and the repeal of the Com Laws 
had been then still to be agitated for, and who does not now 
feel in his heart that the safety of this countiy, amid the crash 
of continental kingdoms, was, owing, under God, to those two 
measures having been previously accomplished. All thinking 
men must be more thoroughly confirraea, by the events of last 
year, in their conviction of the fearful danger of resisting re¬ 
forms rendered necessary by the advance of socitty, till the 
pi’essure becomes so great as to burst through every harrier, and, 
consequently, in all likelihood, to sweep away in an overwhelm¬ 
ing flood, not merely the obstacles to improvement, but the whole 
existing political institutions of the country, leaving it open to 
the disorders and desolations of anarchy, or,, to wh* is scarcely 
less to be deplored, the iron domination of military despotism. 
A loud call will therefore be made on the Government forac^^ 0 rt 
—for an advance onward; and if they do not respond to it in a 
way fitted to* meet, to a considerable extent, the desires of the 
country, they must be prepared to abide an assault which, though 
it may not peril their existence as a Ministiy, will at least require 
all their own energies, and the strenuous aid of former political 
opponents, in order to repel it. 

Arrangements have already been made for such an assault, in 
the more complete organization, as a separate political party, of 
those liberal members of tlie House of Commons who recognise 
Mr. Hume and Mr. Cobden as their leaders, and whose strength 
and influence will mainly depend on -the zeal with which they 
are supported, beyond the walls of Parliament, in regard to the 
special question which they have selected for their first battle¬ 
field, that of Financial Reform. The position about to be taken 
up % these members will render necessary some re-formation 
and new combinations among the other parties in the House. 
The Miiiistry, bereft of the support of so large a portion of their 
followers, now to be arrayed resolutely agaipst them, must, of 
necessity, rely on the aid of former opponents of the Conservative 
party, unless they are prepared to^go much further than any one 
at ])resent expects; and, so far as regaitis the high Tory portion 
of that party, we. believe they may rely with confidence on such 
aid being given them—not only on the qufwtion of Financial 
Reform, out also generally, to maintain them in the administi'a- 
tion of the affairs of the country. For a short time after the 
death of Lord George Bentinck, it was supposed that that event 
might open up a way for a re-union of the two divisions of the 
Conservative body, so as to hold out the prospect of the restora¬ 
tion of an united Conservative Government with Peel at its 
head; without which reunion, a Conservative ministry could 
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not be constituted with any hope of permanency. Subsequent 
declarations, however, of continued personal hostility to Sir 
Robert, on the part of the protectionists, seem to preclude; all 
likelihoodf of their again taking him for thair leader; and, in¬ 
deed, the circumstances attending their previous connexion and 
separation present, we should think, an insurmountable barrier 
to their acting together. So far back a^ May 1844, when Sir 
Robert was still upliolding the Corn Laws, we ventured to record 
our opinion, that even then, the aristocracy whom he served 
. looked on him with lively suspicion. “ On the other hand,” we 
observed, “they, mortified to find themselves, with all their power 
and infiuence, so dependent on. his talents and management, 
jealous of his profession of liberal views which they can scareely 
reconcile with devotion to their service, cannot but harbour the 
strongest suspicion, that if ho could base his own power on ani* 
other equally sure foundation, he w’ould betray their cause.” 
They now believe that he did betray their cause ;* and though 
this might be forgiven in consideration of the effect of the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, in the protection whicli that measui'e must 
now be acknowdedged to have provided against revolution and 
anarchy, they are*iluubtless Convinced that his change of conduct 
as to that matter did not result from a change of opinion, but 
was tlie mere canying out of long held, but long concealed, views 
which would lead him again, if he had the power, to tlie adop- ‘ 
tion, when fitting opportunities occurred, of other measures, 
equally obnoxious to tiiom, and equally injurious, as they fancy, 
to their interests as a class. Even, therefore, in their present 
hopeless destitution of leaders of their own body, they will not 
in all likelihood turn again to Sir Robert Peel. If so, however, 
they can scardbly venture to assume pow’er themselves, and con¬ 
sequently, they will not seek to turn out tlie Whigs, and so place - 
the reins of government in hands in which they would be far 
more unwilling to see them. To them, theitdbre. Lord John 
Russell may confid.ently look for support against the attacks of 
the more advanced section of the liberal party, pot only in 
resisting their demands for retrenchment and further reform, 
but generally, we should anticipate, in maintaining him in 
power, inasmuch as they may justly consider the intcresja which 
they chiefly regard, safer under his government than under 
one in which the influence of-Sir Robert Peel would be pre¬ 
dominant. ^ ^ 

The old division, into Whig and Toiy, is fast breaking down, 
and a new fusion and casting of parties is in rapid progress. Of 
this the recent contest in Ihe West Riding of Yorkshire pre¬ 
sented at once ^ a proof and a specimen. The immense con¬ 
stituency of that important district may be taken as affording ^ 
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fair representation of the general constituency of the empire, in¬ 
cluding, as it does, within it all classes and all interests, in a pro- 
])ortion not diftering greatly from that in which they exist in the 
nation at large. Afc the late election this constituency was nearly 
(!(jnally divided; but the two t|ivisions were totally distinct from 
those which, from time immemorial, had prevailed in Yorkshire. 
The Fit/williams and .the Lascelleses no longer headed the op¬ 
posing liosts of WJiigs and Tories, each phalanx Combining a 
due mixture of the aristocracy, the farmers, and the traders of 
the county. They now fought in the same ranks. ■ The Tory 
uihI the Whig aristocracy, with their respective dependents and 
adluM'ents, wci’o arrayed, as one united body, in opposition to 
that of the great mass of the free-trading reformers wht), with 
tlic force derived from the enthusiasm consetjudnt on the victory 
of tlie Corn-Law League, so triumphantly seated Mr. Cobden, 
at the last general election, w^ithout a contest. 'I'he division ex- 
hihited on this occasion will, wei doubt not, ere long, be that 
which will separate the whole constituencies of the kingdom into 
two opposing parties. The ineinbers of the present Ilouse of 
Commons wlio liold the views represented by the .defeated can¬ 
didate in the Yorkshire election are* as yet, ;i; is true, a compa¬ 
ratively small portion of its total number; but they constitute a 
nucleus round which will ho formed a most powerful and influ¬ 
ential body, constituting one of the tw^o divisions between which 
tlie contest for powder, and for the administration of the affairs of 
the cm])ire, will thenceforward be waged. Preparatory to this 
contest, tlie old Whig party will disappear. As Mr. Fitzwilliam 
had to retreat from the arena in Yorkshire, so the party of which 
he was a representative will have to witlidraw from the national 
arena whereon it has so long performed such a conspicuous part, 
and it will be chiefly merged in the general aristocratic body, 
formed by such a union throughout the nation as was effected 
for the time between the Whig and Tory aristocracy of York¬ 
shire at the recent election. 

Meanwhile, and until the new parties in the progress of ar¬ 
rangement shall bo more fully developed, and’ more distinctly 
formed, the Protectionists, who must now be hopeless of resist 
iiig the ^further progress of free-trade principles,,but who, in 
regard to many subjects of the deepest coneera to the aristo¬ 
cracy, as a body, have ground to rely far more certainly on Lord 
John Russell than on Sir Robert Peel, will incline to support 
the former. His natural sympathies', like his connexions, are all 
towards the aristocracy; and the old Whig party, whose senti¬ 
ments he very truly reflects^ was eminently aristocratic. In 
particular, his support of the Established Church, being founded 
on real attachment and decided principle, will be persevering 
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and resoluteand the maintenance of ihc Establishment will 
ultimately form one of the ^'jind questions on which the two 
future political parties of the country will be mainly opposed. 
The great strength of the Church of England, foundfed not 
merely on its intimate connejwoq^ with the aristocracy, and the 
existence of such a powerful interest on their j)art to maintain 
it, but on the opinion and reverence of a large proportion of the 
population of all classes, will prevent any question as to its over¬ 
throw being directly raised for years to come. But come that 
question will; anc^ considering the railway-speed at whWh 
events advance now-a-days, it may come sooner than is an- 
ticij»ated. The prosjiect of its advent, however, must even now 
affect the comppsitioTi of the political ]>arties undergoing the pror 
cess of rc-casting. Accordingly, in the West Biding election 
the supporters of the Establishment were found generally ranged 
on the side of the aristocracy, while the groat body of the Dis¬ 
senters took their place in the opposing ranks. Now, on this 
great question, while the aristocracy may fully rely, as we have 
said, on the hearty and continued siijiport of Lord»T«hn Bussell, 
they can scarcely look for that of Sir Bobert Peel beyond the 
period during whiph he ntay need the supjjort of the Church 
more than it needs*his. They will not probably forget that he 
was the champion of the cause of Bomaii Catholic exclusion till 
the moment when his defection secured the triumph of that of 
Emanci})ation; and that he upheld the Corn Laws till the crisis 
when a blow from his hand could deal destruction to them ; uiid 
they will consequently anticipate that, if the period should ar¬ 
rive when the Church has to engage in a life-and-dcath struggle 
for existence, though he may have stood by it steadily iq) to that 
instant, be might then turn round, and lead its assailants to a 
certain victory. We incline, therefore, to look for such a co- m 
operation between the Tory party and Lord John Russell 
as will, for the present, maintain him in power, and may 
nltiraately lead to a permanent connexion between him and 
them. As for Sir Rooert Peel, ho will scarcely commit him¬ 
self to the movement now commenced, till it has made far¬ 
ther progress, and attained a surer prospect of final success. 
Meanwhile,. he will give a general countenance to jhe prin¬ 
ciple of effecting eaery practical reform in the financial and other 
branches of administration; and, standing aloof from any specific 
proposition as to, extent or details, he will exhibit his own un¬ 
questionably superior qualifications for dealing with such reforms 
—pointing out the practical errors of the authors of the various 
amateur budgets” that have been or may bo brought forward, 
and leading the country as much as possible to uie inference 
that no one is better fitted than himself to effect a great and 
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substantial relief in the burdens of the country^ without any 
sacrifice of its security or influeryie. And truly the country is 
well prepared to believe this of him. With a nearly unbounded 
confidence in his sagacity, and in his tact in seiziiif; the critical 
moment for accomplishinf^ his objects, they believe that he is, at 
heart, in favour of the movement^ while his very caution and 
system of concealment impress them with a mysterious convic¬ 
tion of his skill and power in commanding success. If be»savv 
his way clear to assume the leadership of the movement party, 
and to take office with their support, he would probably enlist 
under him many of the adherents of the present Ministry, w'lio 
would not willingly make the stand to which their leader in¬ 
clines ; and we believe that the great mass of the non-partisan 
portion of the people, and almost the whole of the trading and 
commercial community, would rally round him, raising him to 
power, ami maintaining him there, in despite of all the aristocra- 
tical or party interest that could by exerted against him. lie is 
too cautious, however, to take such a stej) suddenly, and before he 
him.self sees clearly that such antici])atiun.s as these would cer¬ 
tainly be realized. During this session, therefore, in all pro¬ 
bability, while we shall witness a ‘more thoroughly organized 
opposition to the Ministry, and more numerV)us as well as more 
vigorous assaults on their administration, wo shall also, in all 
likelihood, unless the feeling out of doors be so strongly express¬ 
ed as to encourage a decided moveiiieiit on the pait of Sir Kobert 
Peel, see them still in office at the end oi' it; more from the non¬ 
existence, as yot, of any party able to take their place, than from 
confidence in them on the part cither of the constitnoncy or of 
their representatives. Still they will have an arduous session 
to w'ork through, and several most important and urgent ques¬ 
tions to dispose of. To one or two of these wo propose shortly 
directing the attention of our readers, but we must first advert to 
a preliminary subject of no inconsiderable importance, which will 
probably engage the attention of Parliament, viz., the improve¬ 
ment of the mode of conducting its business, so as, in some mea¬ 
sure, to tffieck the interminable uelays which interrupt, to such 
all extent, the progress^ of legislation, and to admit or a greater 
approximation hehig made towards the business of the country 
being really done. «. 

Not long before last session closed, this subject was rbfeired 
^ to a select Committee of the House of Commons, appointed to 
* consider the best means of promoting the despaten of . public 
business in this House.’* The Committee included the. leading 
Qteh on all sides of the Bduse; and it'had the peculiar advantage 
of receiving evidence not only from the Speaker, as to the 
,improvements which his experience suggested, but also from 
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M. Guizot, as to the conduct of biisines- in the Froncli Cham¬ 
bers, and from Mr. Curtis, ap Ainej'ican citizen, as to that of 
the United States’ Confess. The reconunendations of the 
Speaker had mainly in view the checking of the interruptions to 
debates, by motions for adjourning the House, or for adjourning 
the debate, alFordinga moans of bringing to a close a debate al¬ 
ready adjourned, and saving some out of the “ eiglilcen” cjr.esi 
tions w’hich, in addition to those in Committee, must of neces¬ 
sity be put in onler to carry any one bill through 1 ho House, 
and on each of which questions, and every amendment upon 
them, a .se]>arate debate and division may now take place, ’fhe 
evidence ot Al. Guizot and Mr. Curtis chiefly related to the me¬ 
thods in use, in the French Ciiambors and in Congress, for closing 
debates, and as to the nile, in the latter Assembly, for restricting 
the length of the speeches of individual meml)ers, called the 

one hour rule,” from the i^eriod to which each member is 
limited. , 

The privilege possessed in our House of Con)mons of over and 
m er again, in the course of the same tliscussiou, moving an ad¬ 
journment of the House, or of the debate, affords a means of 
most unduly antbynfairly obstructing the business, and of cvsid- 
ing the rule which*prevents any member from speaking twice on 
the same question ; while the practice of adjourning debates 
from night to night, extending them sometimes over several 
weeks, has become an intolerable nuisance, grievously wasting 
the time of Parliament, and seriously injuring the etfectiveness 
of the discussions. During last session, this grievance reached 
an un])rccedented height. Several adjoui'iicd debates were more 
than once de])ending at the same time ; and the whole public bu¬ 
siness was disarranged, and j)ostponed, in a manner destructive 
to the service of the country, and most pernicious from the dis-^ 
gu.st and contempt towards tbe proceedings of the House of Com¬ 
mons which were thereby generated in tlie minds of the commu¬ 
nity. For checking these great and yearly augmenting evils, 
the Speaker suggested, that all questions Tor adjournment made 
in the course of a debate—whether for the adjournment of the 
House or of the debate—should he decided without discussion; that 
a division oji it—which occupies a considerable portion of time— 
should not be ailowed, unless at least twenty-one*,members 
should stand up in their places and say “ aye” to the motion ; 
and that such motion, if negatived, should not again be repeat^ 
till after the lapse of one hour; while, for bringing adjourned 
debates finally to a close, he propo^, that a mqdined scheme, 
like the metnods resorted’ to in the French Ohaml^rs and tho 
United States’ Congress, should be adopted* In the former, any 
member, or membe^ wishing the debate closed, call la clfiture;^' 
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one member only of those objectin|T to this can be heard to speak 
ap;ain.st it, and none can speak in ^ts favour; but the question is 
put without further discussion, must the debate be closed ?” 
and if that question be decided in the affirmative, the debate 
ceases, aiid tlie main question is ]iut to the vote. In Congress, 
again, the same object is effecteU by means of what is termed the 
“ previous question.” 'Phis is very different from that which 
goes by the same name with us, and is siinply this, “ shall the 
main question be now put?” When this question is demanded, 
th^ Speaker iiupiires if it be “ seconded,” or supported, and all 
who concur in the d(?mand rising, they are counted by the 
S])eaker, who, if there be a majority in its favour, then puts this 
previous (juestion, and if that pass in the affirmative, all debate 
ceases, and the questions on the ameildinents made, and on the 
bill before the House, are put W'ithout further debate. These 
methods are said to have worked well, and never to have been 
abused by the majority; but, unless somewhat modified, they 
could scarcely..be adopted in our House of Commons Avithout 
risk of surprises; the quorum of the House being only forty, 
and the residences of members so scattered and distant as 
to preclude their being speedily brought up on an unex¬ 
pected motion to close the debate. The ’ modification sug¬ 
gested by the Speaker was, that the motion for tliis puiposo 
should only be competent at one specific period,—namely, before 
tlie order of the day for resuming an adjourned debate is read; 
and that it should not be actually carried into effect by a cora- 
])nlsory closing of the discussion, till two o’clock in the morning 
of the sitting at which the resolution to close may have been car¬ 
ried. His proposition was, that if the House should so agree 
to a resolution that the debate be not further adjourned, no 
, m(‘mber should be allowed to rise after two o’clock in the raom- 
' ing of that same sitting; at which hour, if not previously de¬ 
cided, the S[)eaker should put the question. If notice that such 
a motion Avas to be made on resuming an adjourned debate 
were ivquircd, nothing^' we think, eot^ld be more reasonable and 
judicious than such a method of hiinging a debate to a close; and 
we cannot doubt that it would greatly improve the character 
and spirit of the discussion, in addition to the immense having 
in the tiifte of the House, by compolling meifi^bera to condense 
their speeches. The Speaker remarks,- ” I have frequently ob¬ 
served, that debates on Weclnesdays,” (pn Aiirhich day the Ilouse 
hi ways rises at a fixed hour,) “ Avhen there happens to be an im- 

f »orfcant question under discussion, (for instance, the debates of 
ast session on Lord Ashley’s Bill,) arc remarkably good. Some 
of the best debates I have over heard in the House have taken 
place on Wednesday’s sitting, when every inemher was obliged to 
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speak very shortly to enable the Iloiise to come to a decision 
upon the question.” ♦ 

Neither of tlie Speaker’s 8ug!»cstions, however, wliether as to 
adjournments, or the closing *»f debates, has been adopted by 
the Committee, who content themselves with recominendinff 
some useful enough, but eoinpardtivcly immaterial clianges, and 
also the waiver of tlie Commons’ privileges, as to money clauses, 
in bills brought down from the Lords, so far as relates to certain 
pecuniary penalties or fees; and who chiefly rely “ for the prompt 
and efficient despatch of business of the House,” upon “ jn- 
crensed consideration on the part of members in the exercise of 
their individual privileges,” and, above all, “ upon Her Majes¬ 
ty’s Government, lioldin^as they do, the chief control over its 
management.” 

We greatly fear that any reliance on the increased consider¬ 
ation on the part of members” will prove altogether fallacious, 
unless matters be brought into such a state that their conduct 
will bring upon them a degree of odium, in reference to the opi¬ 
nion and feelings of the public as well as of the House, which could 
only be borne by men such as Mr. Chisholm Anstcy. One of 
the drawbacks t<i the atlvaiitages derived from a more j)opular 
constituency is tlib greatly augmented desire, on the part of 
members, to exliibit theinsolvcs to their constituents as taking 
part in the discussions of the House; and, when cftcumstances 
favour, instead of repressing, the gratification of this very natu¬ 
ral desire, it is not to be wondered at that the utmost possible 
advantage sliould he taken of these. Now, in the first place, 
tlie enormous extent of Committee business, which occupies so 
many members during the whole of the forenoon, protluces this, 
among other injurious results, th.at the House is always very thin 
for the first four or five hours after it meets. Till ten o’clocK, the 
attendance is so limited, that the leaders and chief speakers sel-** 
dom address the House; and the consequence is, that many 
members who would not venture to compete for the eye of the 
Spc.'ikcr with men of qualifications and authority universally 
acknowledged, seize with eagerness the opportunity, so con¬ 
stantly in this way offered them, of showing off in the^eyes of 
their constituents, by speeches which, though spoken to empty 
benches, as^good an appearance in the news'Jisfjiers as if 
address^ito a crowded House; and thereafter others of the same 
grade, in order not to ^appear behind, feel themselves sul^'ectcd 
to a necessity of forcing themselves on the House, so as incvfP* 
ably to lead to repeatedly renewed adjournments of the debate, 
before those members can be heard to whom the House and 
the country look for really discussing tlie question. To a certain 
extent it is not undesirable that such opportunities should be 
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given, but as? matters go on at present, nearly lialf of the time 
during vfliich the House sits for-ppblic business is lost, and-there 
seems no prospect of a remedy, unless Parliament would consent^ 
to transfer to some other and more suitable tribunal a groat deal 
of tlie business which calls for the morning labour of so many 
Committees. We are convincecl that the rights of the lieges, so 
for as regards the subjects of railways, roads, the division of com¬ 
mons, and otlier matters of a like nature, could scarcely be in 
worse hands than those of a* Committee of the Hou<ie of Com- 
niQus; but wo have no hope whatever that they will give up 
their hold of these branches of their legislative power by sub¬ 
jecting them to the control of a judicial tribunal; and so we 
must continue to submit to the evils ^ich result from their en¬ 
grossing more business than they can frosibly perform with a due 
regard to the service of the public and the State. 

In the second place, however, the main encouragement to the 
practice of undue and unnecessary speechifying, on the j>art of in¬ 
dividual members, arises from the circumstance that Government 
docs not so conduct the public business of the country as to force 
them to feel, and enable the community clearly to see, that such 
jjartics are the real and true obstacles*to the progress of measures 
wliich the wellbeing of the nation requires. If Government, at 
an early period of every session, were to introduce measures of 
national importance, fitted to excite the interest and cordial sym¬ 
pathy of the public, taking due care to have them reduced into 
the form of Bills well considered and thoroughly prepared, giving 
the House also to understand tliat they were determined to j)res8 
through all that they introduced, and introducing only such as 
they were resolved to carry, unless rejected by the House,—instead 
of, as at present, bringing forward a number, of which it is well 
p, known that a half or a third will by and bye 1^ abandoned,—and 
then actually urging them on with the constancy, energy, and 
resolution of men really in earnest, the ^obstruction offered by. 
inconsiderate and useless speech-making, and factious motions of 
adjournment, would not bn endured either by the country or 
the House. Members tempted to offer such obstruction would 
be born^ down by an overwhelming force of public opinion, as 
well as by’ ^ consciousness of the mischief they weye effecting, 
and the odium; they would inevitably incur ip tlm eyes even of 
their own constituents; and we should have no i^r of Govem- 
ment being compelled, ^ at present, to drop m^ure after mea- 
*sure, to such an extent that the liCgislature^ nt the end of the 
session, looks like a blighted tree with its fruit, in all stages of 
growth,'Strewing the ground benaath ityund only a few scattered 
here aned there on the branches,' which have been allowed to 
ripem As it is, however,’they allow the early part of the session 
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to ])ass without au}’- important business being introduced; tlien 
they come down with a multitude of measures 111 digested and ill 
prepared; these they are obliged to delay or nostpone, in order 
to amend or reconstruct them; they know tlioy cannot carry 
them all, and they hesitate and vacillate as to which they will 
press, and which they will keep*back; they lose courage as to 
important measures which excite opposition, and shirk questions 
w’hich they fanoy may be hazardous to their tenure of omce ; the 
]>iiblic business ceases to make progress, and jth'e main cause of 
this lies so obviously with the Government itself, that no one 
feds any scruple, or has cause to feel scruple, at occupying un¬ 
reasonably the time of the ilonse, because it is impossible to al¬ 
lege that even Uiough he did not, the business of the nation 
would have been at»all1^hore advanced. The protraction and 
delay may so clearly bo traced to the way in which the Govern¬ 
ment conducts that business, that others are freed from re¬ 
sponsibility, and are screene*] from an odium which they would 
not venture to encounter; and we.conceive that the Committee 
might have expressed themselves even in stronger terms than 
they do, in the concluding paragraph of their Report, in which 
they sav, “ The}i believe that by the careful preparation of mea¬ 
sures, tneir early introduction, the judicious distribution of busi- 
. ness between the two Houses, and the order and method with 
w'hich measures are conducted, the Government can contribute 
in an essential degree to the easy and convenient conduct of 
business.” 

One of the means enumerated in this extract for promoting 
the despatch of public business—namely, its judicious distribution 
between the two Houses—^involves cojisiderations still more im¬ 
portant than even that of effecting the object immediately in 
view. It is, in itself, a grievous evil, and attaches disgrace to 
the Governments through whose fault the spectacle is presented,*** 
that the House of Lords, a branch of our Legislature well fitted 
to render the most evssential services to the country, should, ses¬ 
sion after session, be held up to the scorn of the public as utterly 
useless, and sfaoidd be treated as if it were unworthy to be Oust¬ 
ed with any real share in the work of legislation. For at least 
three-fourths of the session this House is compelled to meet, day 
by day, witfi no hiiisiae^ of the slightest moment to perfonu; and 
after sitting a few minutes, and.Hsteniiig, it may be, to an extrava¬ 
ganza of Cnd BrougbaiiH la adjourn till the morrow; while dur¬ 
ing the latter portion, of it th^.are inundated with bills broui^ 
up from the Commons, Athlc^ it is utterly impossible they can pro¬ 
perly consider, or renj^^x^v efi^tive eid.iu bringing to perfec¬ 
tion; so that they, are n^iinied to* the dilemma of either acting 
simply and merely as a i^giatering chamber to record the bills 
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of the Commons, or—if they attempt to perform their functions 
as a branch of the Legislature—pf obstructing the public busi¬ 
ness, and of postponing to another session measures which the 
necessities of the country urgently require to be passed. The 
whole blame of this sad and shameful exhibition lies on the 
Government of the day. As‘the legislation of the country is 
now, of necessity, carried on, almost all public measures must 
originate with the Government. Private members of the I^egis- 
lature cannot hope to carry such through. They cannot be ex- 
])eyted to make the attempt, and would not succeed if they did. 
On the other hand, the assistance of the Lords is of the utmost 
value in perfecting the hastily considered bills which are often 
passe<l through tlie Commons in their original crude state; and 
m certain branches of legislation—asj’for instance, that of legal 
reforms, which is as extensive as it is important—the House of 
Lords is peculiarly fitted for taking the lead. That u great sav¬ 
ing in the time of Parliament* wopld be secured, and superior 
legislation attained, would alone be a sufficient reason for minis¬ 
ters introducing a due proportion of their measures in the House 
of Lords; but tliey are under a still stronger obligation to do so 
in order to preserve to that House tbs respect^ ®f the nation, and 
its jiroper position as a co-equal branch of thd Legislature. If a 
ministry hostile to the aristocracy, or opposed to the existence of 
a Second Chamber, were to seek for the means by which they 
could bring the peerage into contempt with the country, and 
effect the ultimate abolition of the House of Lords, they could 
not find a method of accomplishing their purpose more certain 
of success than the system which for some years has been pur¬ 
sued towards that House; and it is utterly inconceivable to us 
how men really and sincerely attached to that part of our Con¬ 
stitution should allow any considerations to lead them to follow 
a course of conduct so injurious, or, indeed, so fatal to its con¬ 
tinued usefulness and existence. We sincerely trust it will no 
longer be pei*severDd in, and that, in the ensuing session, a 
change of practice will be introduced, essential alike to the 
proper disposal of the business of the country, and to the main¬ 
tenance of our Constitution in all its integrity, which can only 
be effected by realizing the practical utility and valpe of every 
portion of it. • 

Of the subjects to which the attention of Parliament will 
chiefly be directed during this session, that of financial Ee- 
*rorm will, in all likelihood, excite the greatest interest^ as it will 
certainly occupy the longest timei It is not a subject which can 
be concentrated into one . discussion, ai\d be disposed of by the 
vote on one question. Evpry committee of supply, and each 
separate item of the estimates, presents an opportunity for debat- 
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ing its general principles, or applying them to particular 
branches of the expenditure; ^nd although the policy of the ad- 
vocatt!s of this growing cause will lead them to avoid, as iiuicli as 
j)ossible, the risk of its being frittered down into fragments, and 
di.sj)oscd of picccMiieal, in questions of detail, the discussion must 
necessarily extend over a much larger space tlmn that on any 
single definite measure, such as the abolition of the Corn Laws. 

Tliis subject has been of late far too much overlooked, and it 
has never at any time been treated in Parliament in a broad, 
comprehensive, and general way. It seems now likely to.bo 
dealt with in such a way, and with an earnestness correspomling 
to its vast importance. The state of our finances is itself suffi¬ 
ciently serious, and when viewed with reference to the fesirlul ca¬ 
lamities which embarrassed finances scarcely ever fail to bring 
upon a nation, it is truly appalling. The existing evils of the 
restraints upon our trade—the repression of our industrial oner- 
gie.s, and the burden on our, people,—which result from the ex¬ 
cessive taxation of this country, are sufficiently gsievous; while, 
if w'e anticipate any events w'hich miglit permanently diminish 
our national income, or still farther increase our iiationsd expen¬ 
diture, such as awjnevitabte war—on the probability of the oenr- 
rcnce of which the opponents of the Financial Reform movement 
found their resistance to any effeotive reduction in our existing 
naval and military establishments—we must also anticipate the 
risk, at least, of a national bankruptcy, with all the fearful con¬ 
fusions, convulsions, and confiscation of property, which such an 
event would inevitably involve. 

A great reduction In our expenditure is imperatively required. 
Sad experiencTi, however, has taught, that neither the Govern¬ 
ment, of whatever party composed, nor the Legislature, will, of 
their own accord, effect the necessary retrenchment and economy^ 
unless compelled by the people. The people, therefore, must 
themselves take the matter in hand, and they are now pre¬ 
paring to do so with a zeal, determination, and unanimity, 
which cannot fail to prove successful, Mr. Cobden, whose per¬ 
severing energies in forming and directing the Anti-Corn Law 
League, accomplished so great and wonderful a victory as 
that which,crowned its efforts, has put himself at the head of 
a similar combination, of which the object is “ to ifeduce the 
public expenditure to, at least, the standaixi of 1835, and to 
secure a more equitable and economical system of taxation.” 
In his addresses, Mr. Cobden refrains from entering into det^ 
in reference to the particular items on which a saving should be 
effected. This course ia* at'all events judicious, with a view 
ta the success of his scheme' of agitation. The groat body 
of the classes whose support he must gain in order to carry 
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the object proposed, woi^ld not listen with interest to length¬ 
ened statements of minute details in all the branches of the 
public service, nor could they he expected to form any 
strong or clear opinion as to each separate* article. Neither 
is it necessary that they should. They can perfectly under¬ 
stand this:—that the country cannot afford to provide for 
the pVeseiit amount of expenditure, and that, dn point of fact, 
the ])ublic service was carried on, not many years since, for 
£10,000,000 leas than it costs now. It is the privilege of the 
nation to determine how much they can and will spend, and 
they arc perfectly competent to decide this, leaving it to the 
Government to prepare the scheme for applying the amount 
most beneficially for the service of the country. It would be 
idle folly in the leaders of a great movement like this, to fritter 
away their strength in separate attacks on a thousand separate 
items, instead of concentrating their whole strength for an as¬ 
sault on the grand extravagance the coiiutir’s exj)enditure— 
namely, that .branch of it which includes four-fifths of the 
whole—the military establishment, whether by land or sea. 

In meeting this assault in Parliament, all parties will, doubt¬ 
less, in geneml terms, acknowledge •>tlie necessity of economy 
and reti’enchment; and the Government, w4 maybe satisfied, 
will actually effect a number of praisew'orthy reductions in mat¬ 
ters of detail and of administration, which, though presenting a 
long list In enumeration, wdll exhibit a comparatively small sum 
total in the amount saved, certainly far witliin what the necessi¬ 
ties of the country and the state of its finances require. But we 
«»have no hope that they will go further, or that they will make 
any approach to the standard of 1835, which has been suggest¬ 
ed, and we doubt not will be generally adopted, as that for 
.reducing our present expenditure, to which the efforts of the 
“people should be directed. It is said, indeed, that this is alto¬ 
gether an arbitrary standard, and that the expenditure of 1792, 
or of any other year, might just as well be fixed on. But it is 
impossible, in this way, to evade the force of the facts, that tlie 
service of the State was efficiently performed at an expenditure 
by ten millions less than that of last year, so recently as 1835, 
and that the country is now in nearly the same condition as 
then; no 6vcnt or change of circumstances havyig occurred which 
can, by possibility, wairant an increase of expenditure so great 
as that from £44,422,000 to £54,596,000. It may be that 
^iie economy of that period was not in all respects the most 
judicious with reference to particular branches, hut making 
every allowance on this account, its expenditiire must at least 
Imve very nearly approximated to the amount which was necessary 
for the public service. The countiy has, it is true, since then 
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increased in population; but this ouf(ht to involve merely an 
increase in the expenditure in its civil service; whereas the 
aucmoitation has been almost entirely oft tlie branches of the 
military service. It is, indeed, the expenditure on this service 
alone which presents room for a reduction of such probable 
amount as to excite any strong interest in the people at large, 
or to aiford any.sensible relief from their burdens. The whole 
civil service ct)st8 about six ftiiilions, while.tlie expense of the 
military service (including iif this the army, navy, and ordnance) 
is £18,502,000, a^utn aoove the amount (£18,024,000) which 
provided for every branch of the public service, iSvil and mili¬ 
tary, in 1830, when the Duke of Wellington’s Admifiistrar 
tion was turned out, by the party now in power, on a formal 
vote condemnatory of its extravagance. In 1835 the expense 
of the military service was £11,657,000, the increase since that 
date having been about seven millions. Now what has occa¬ 
sioned the necessity for such an increase, or imposes the neces¬ 
sity of continuing to maintain it? The standing justification of 
an extensive navy, and a large army, is rested on the risk of war, 
and the importance of preventing attacks on the part of other 
nations, by sbovyng bow well prepared we are to repel them. 
Now, we admit tlftj paramount importance of the defence of the 
countiy to every other consideration, but we deny that the risks 
of war liavc increased since 1835, or that it is the existence 
of large military establishments which will dctei hostile nations 
from provoking a quan'el with us. The probability of Avar, in¬ 
deed, we rejoice to think, has greatly diminished since that 
period. Not only has the desire tor peace between nation and ^t 
nation gained strengtli, but oc(;asions of war have been removed 
out of the way. Tlie expulsion of the Orleans tlynasty from 
France has, of itself, relieved us of the only cause of dispute 
which was likely to arise between that country and this, in con-*'"" 
nexion with the eventual succession to the throne of Spain; 
and the recent revolutions throughout Europe have, for the 
future, excluded those fruitful sources of war which spring from 
personal or dynastic ambition, or the family rights and interests 
of sovereigns, to which so many of the former Euro}>can wars 
must be traced. Other nations also are, for the present, 
and indeed are jjkely for a long while to be, too entirely en¬ 
grossed with their own internal affairs to quarrel with us, unless 
we should attempt to interfere with them in the regulation of 
these. No one seriously believes that any of the nations. 
Eur<^ will bo mad enough to attack us; and m’oaning, as we 
do, under the fearful burden of the debt incurred in our attempt 
to prevent the French nation from choosing their own form of 
government;, and afr^y^fafds,to compel them to give up the ruler 
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whom tlicy had themselves elected, and wdiose natural heir they 
have now seated in his place, wc surely will not be mad enougli 
again to engage in a similar contest with any nation. But even 
if* there were more risk than we believe there is, of being em¬ 
broiled with foreign ])owers, so as to render it wise to maintain 
a position which will deter tlfem from assailing us, wc deny 
altogether that it is the existence of extensive armaments kept 
u]> during peace which will, in this way, secure us against war. 
()ur safety from attack must mainly depend on our national 
spirit, courage, and determination—the extent of our resources, 
and a financial condition capable of providing the means of a 
])rolongcd contest. The mere existence of an immense army 
and navy will not deter another nation from going to war with 
us, if thej' believe that our resources are inadeejuate to furnish 
our armaments with the necessary means of action, and that our 
national spirit is not such as will bear us up amid the difficulties 
and dangers of a lengthened contest; while the knowledge that 
we are strongly imbued with such a spirit, and that wc possess 
abundant resources, will, even of themselves, create sucli a whole¬ 
some respect, as to chefck the temptation to seize any temporary 
advantage that might be at the outset of a war, secured, in con¬ 
sequence of the limited extent of the armameflt actually kept up 
ill time of peace. Of the truth of this remark, America affords 
a pregnant proof. With a navy much inferior in extent to 
that of France or that of Britain, she maintains a tone and posi¬ 
tion at least as confident as cither of them, and is treated with 
a respectful observance—showing that she is as secure from 
encroachments as nations with armaments of far greater mag¬ 
nitude. Indeed, an excessive military force constantly kept 
up as a burden on a country, may, by crippling its finances, ac¬ 
tually incite to the very attack which the dread of it is intended 
'to avoid. 

It is said, however, that besides the necessity of being prepared 
for actual war, a large armament is essential to the iiinintcnance 
of our proper infiuence in European politics. We really do not 
know that it is now-a-days of much importance to this country 
that her Government should exercise a great influence in Euro¬ 
pean politics: but whatever influence it may be desirable they 
should ejtercise a oounti’y like this cannot fqjl to possess, irre¬ 
spective of the extent to wdiich she keeps up her army and navy, 
if her relations with other countries be but conducted with wis¬ 
dom, in a friendly as well as firm spirit, and with due respect to 
them; while, if conducted otherwise, and especially If our diplo¬ 
macy be marked with an unwarranted intermeddling in tfieir 
domestic afffiirs, we can only look for hatired, disregard of our 
advice, and a resolution to thwart us in ev^rjr direction. Nothing 
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can show more clearly how imp,vailing mere extent of force is 
to maintain the influence wjiich is tliereliy sought to be pre¬ 
served, than the present state of our relations with the conti¬ 
nental powers. Our nai al and military force has never been so 
great in time of peace, and wo ha\e largely employed it in de¬ 
monstrations oyer all the world m order to back our diplomacy; 
but scarcely at any time has our real influence been more coii- 
teuiptiblc than at the present moment. have miserably 

failed in eveiy object we have atTem[)tod ; we have been sub¬ 
jected to slights and insults w Inch would have been approjiaiate 
to the times of James 1. or Charles fl.; and ouronlv relief from 
general contemjit is, that we are hated even more than w’e are 
scorned. It is worse than idle to jilead the importance of main¬ 
taining our diplomatic influence in Europe as a reason for keep¬ 
ing up an extravagant armament in time of iK)acc; and, indeed, 
one great collateral benefit which may be cxj)ected to result from 
a reduction in our military,establishnu'nts would-be, that our 
(loverument would be less inclined to interfere mi the disputes 
between nation and nation, or between the jieoplc of other coun¬ 
tries and their rulers. 

ddic great contest in the* question of reti’enchment will neces¬ 
sarily be as to tli^ 'extent of the army and navy. That mgph 
may bt? saved by the introduction of greater economy into the 
details of the aihninistration of tliese estabUshrnents, is true; but 
important as it is that such economy should not he overlooked, 
the great object is a reduction in the amount of the force, 
without whicli nothing in the way of retrenchment can be ef¬ 
fected wliicli will admit of any material relief to the nation. 

It is, indeed, highly satisfactory to observe that there is no ap¬ 
pearance of any tendency to cut down the pay, whether of officers 
or men, beluw a fair and proper remuneration for their services. 
No one would propose for a moment to deprive the soldier of . 
those provisions for his comfort and improvement which have 
been recently introduced under the superi^endence of the pre- 
sftit excellent Secretary-at-War, who, with kind-hearted and 
enlightened sympathy, has made so good a commencement in 
the attempt to raise the eondition of the men in the ranks of our 
army. On,the contrary, the people of this country would, we 
are persuaded, wiUingly see these provisions added to, and the 
allowances of the soldier and sailor made such as absolutely to * 
supersede, in the army, the revolting arts of the recruiting 
vice, and in the navy, the atrocious and cruel tyranny of the 
system of impressment. The country fully appreciates the merits 
of her gallant navy, and ai*my. She does not grudge, and will 
not refuse, a full remuneration for whatever services she really 
requires, but she vyiU not submit to the burden of a permanent 
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armament in time of iieace, far bcyoiul what she can afford, or 
wliat is necessary for her protection. 

Eminently desirable and important, how'ever, tliough it be, 
that the utmost possible reduction should be effected in our ex¬ 
penditure, it is iinpc*sible to kedpout of view the depressing and 
discouraging fact, that out of the fifty-four millions which the 
nation pays annually, twenty-eight millions m’e re(juired to de¬ 
fray the interest on the national debt, and that while that debt 
exi-itf?, this immense proportion of our expenditure must be ex¬ 
cluded from the amount on which any retrenchment can be 
atteinpti'd. This consideration is apt to generate a feeling of 
liopelessnoss, which would nearly amount to despair, if w'e were 
in the habit of dwelling much on the subject. We have, how¬ 
ever, been so long accustomed to our debt, that while we can 
novel’ cease to be sensible of the hm'tlen of it, wo liave nearly 
lost'sight of the dattger wliich tfttepds its continued subsisteiico. 
Yet no one who seriously thinks of the subject, and contemplates 
the iifjt improbable occurro^jee of events wliicli w'oukl producp 
still greater embarrassments in our finances tliaii any we have 
yet experienced, can avoid a feeling •>f alai'm at the almost cor- 
consc(piences, of which the most immediate—tlie violation 
c)f the national faith—though that most to be condemned and 
deplororl, would srarc\ !y be the most fearCul. As y(‘l, the deter- 
mimitiou to maintain that faith with the public creditor is uni¬ 
versal among all the resjiectahle classes of society; but it will 
not staiul the pivisuro to which, in the lapse of time, it must 
inevitably be ex])osed ; and if the national creditor he once d<‘- 
S]>oilod, the pro])rictor will not stand secure, earnestly 

w'lsh tliat men would bring themselves to look steadfastly in the 
.face the (lunger the country is exjiosccl to by the existence of a 
national d». lit, which is felt to be intolerably oppressive—wliich 
fetters the energies of the countrv—restricts her trade—obstructs 
her in the maivli of haemal improvement—exposes her to assaults 
from abroad, and keeps her ever on the lu'iiik of anarchy aUd 
confusion at home. If they did, we should not absolutely despair 
of their deliberately considering some plan for effecting that 
which at present will seem the wild project of an,extravagant 
drearae^—the jiaymeiit of the debt; but vliicli, wo believe, 
would prove the only safeguard against ultimate national bank- 
jpujitcy or rejiudiation, and all its attendant consetjuenecs. 

Looking at the nation simply in its corpomte cliaractorj no 
diminution in its wealth would result from effecting such a pay¬ 
ment. The expenditure, so far as the nation is concerned, has’ 
already taken ])laco. This consisted in tlve destruction and con¬ 
sumption of stores and munitions of war, the exportation of 
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bullion, and, generally, the whole expeuseyncnrrccl during our 
foriner wars. The loss took«place then. To meet that loss, the 
State borrowed the funds or individual members of the com¬ 


munity, to whom, or those in tlieir riglit, it still owes the amount. 
In re{)ayiug that debt, the najjiion would not require to destroy 
any lurthor wealtJi, nor, as in the case of China in tlie payment 
of the ransom to this country, to take out of the realm any por-** 
tion of its pro|>crty. '^J'lie transaction would consist in the// a/is- 
fert’nee of property from one class of the comiminity to another 
class of the cotnmunity,—from tlic owners of j)roperty (afhoiig 
whom the creditors would so far be thoniselvcs ranked) to 
these creditors, almost exclusively members of the national body. 
I'he operation wfmld be purely internal; and so far as the na¬ 
tion, ill its c,orporat« capacity is concerned, the result would be 
one ol‘ advantage af unijualificd as it was great. Taxes to the 
amount oi' twenty-eight millions a*veur would bo at once re¬ 
pealed, thus relieving the fouiitry from a fearful burden, and 
placing it in a position of commanding jiovver lo commence a 
new career of glorions ])rosperity and advancement, freeil from 
the crushing weight >vhicli now represses all its energies and im¬ 
pedes its every R^ivcment. 'I'hi! luinlen would fall on the iudi- 
proprietors of the nation, but that wouhfbe countcrlnlnneed 
to a greater extent than will generally lie supj'nsed. At jircsent, 
so far as regards the national debt, e\ery owner ol‘property is in 
the sii nation of a man anIiusc estate is under mortgage, and lia¬ 


ble for a certain amount of yearly interest. Tluit interest is 
levieil in the shajie of taxes, and if the taxi‘s to pay the interest 
ol'the debt were all inijiosed upon the owners ofjirojierty alone, 
the ajipropriation ot*snch a proportion of that jiroperty as was 
necessary to jiay otf the debt, would simply be the reilernp- 
tion of a mortgage, or the buying up of an annual rent <*hargo‘. 
This, however, is not the case. A large i>ortion of the taxes 
levied for this ])urpose is raised on articles of consumption, 
from tlic labouring and trading popnlatioti, on M’hom it would 
be impossible to lay a share of the debt. Still, tliough the jiro- 
prietor paid more than the fair purchase-money of the taxes from 
whicli he would be relieved, he would obtain an ample con-sider- 
ation for this in the state of security to wliich he would thereby 
attain ; and,"besides, no one can attend to the tendency of public 
opinion at present, without seeing that jirojirietors will ere long, 
if the debt continue, have to submit to a much larger portion ^ 
the taxation necessary for the nayment of the interest of that debt 
than tliey at ])resent beai\ The whole real property of tlie king¬ 
dom may be taken in round numbers at JMlOO raillious, and the 
per.sonal property af 2200 millions, in all 4^00 millions. Stating 
the debt at 800 millions, it would require nearly one-fifth of tlie 
whole property of the kingdom to pay it. Bach man would have 
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to sacrifice that jnmortioii of his estate or realized funds; but, 
as the sacrifice would be njade by till, each would hold the same 
relative place whicli he occupied before, and in addition to his 
direct relief from taxation, he would also participate in the gene¬ 
ral prosperity of the country, whicli would rise with a buoyant 
spring on the reinoval of the weight which has so long pressed 
» down its energies, 

A natural feeling would doubtless arise that tlie debt incur- 
re<l by a former generation might still be handed over to that 
whiPh is to succeed, and tliat the existing generation cannot in 
justice be called upon to provide the ca])ital of a debt, in the 
contraction of which they had no concern. But the question to 
be considered by the present race of j»roprictors, is, whether their 
own inter(‘st, safety, and security do not re^iire all the sacrifice 
they would be called upon to make. Many^it is true, would be 
under the necessity of selling portions of their property, but the 
creditors who were paid off w'ould require investments for their 
funds, and by coming into the market would prevent an undue 
depreciation; while a se|mrate and collateral advantage W'ould 
result in the division of estates, and the augmentation of the 
number of propi’ietors of laud. While the py<?ecss of incurring 
the greater portion of the ilobt was going on, another process 
was ki-eping pace with it, by whi<*h the number of sejiaratc pro¬ 
perties was reduced to an extent that seems almost incredible. 
It is calculated that during the half century wliich preceded the 
jieace of 1815, the land of England, previously parcelled out 
among 250,000 families, came to be held by only thirty-two 
thousand; and it would not be the least of the benefits attend¬ 
ing the repayment of the debt, that the process would .be re¬ 
versed, aim the basis of proprietorship again extended. 

’ A proposal to pay off the national debt will, as we liave said, 
seem utterly wild, but it will appear so only becau^ iio one ima¬ 
gines tliat the owners of property could evince such courage, pa- * 
triotisiii, and self-denial, as to submit^to a sacrifice which, looking 
to the actual relief from taxation it would purchase, could not be 
deemed very extravagant, while it would save their country— 
launch it on a new career of augmented prosperity, and secure 
themselves and their children from dangers of no,light kind, and 
no improbable occurrence, should this burden^be allowed to lie 
on the nation till its galling oppressiveness and a convulsive 
•(rflort to get rid of it issue in revolution, confiscation,, and anar¬ 
chy. ijAIean while, it is the duty of all to seek, to obtain whatever 
amount of relief is practically attainable^ and we trust, that, 
thqujgh the combined efforts now commenced may not achieve 
much during this session of Parliament, thelSe will ultimately ac¬ 
complish results well wortli the struggling for. 
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Another subject of equal urgency with Financial Keform, and 
of far greater diflFiculty, which will press early on the attention 
of Parliament, is the condition of Ireland, with reference espe-. 
cially tlie working of the Poor Law, now* ])i*oducing there such 
momentous results. When a compulsory provision Ibr the able- 
bodied poor was first introduced into Ireland, in opposition to 
the deliberate opinion of the able and intelligent Commissioners 
wlio had spent three years in investigating the state of the coun¬ 
try with referdiice to that question, it was on a scale so limited 
that its enactment could only be looked on as jircllniinary to the 
extension which has aince^ taken place; or, if no such extension 
was contemplated, as having for its object some collateral and in¬ 
cidental advantage, such as the establishment of some universal 
rating which might servo as a means of testing tlie qualifica¬ 
tion for enrolment if voters- for incinbcrs of Parliament. It was 
obvious, however, to all vvho had consitlcrcd the tendencies of 
such a Poor Law' once introduced in connexion with the state 
of the Irish population, that, with whatever inteption originated, 
it would inevitahjv advance with the fearfully rapid strides wjiich 
have, in jioint of fact, characterized its ])r()gwss. TPlie machine 
so set up w'as o^ capacity*sufficient to drain olf the wdiolc ])ro- 
duce of the counSry;—the amount of unenqdoyoil ]>opnlation do.s- 
titute of all self-dependence afiorded a power cajiable of ulti¬ 
mately working it toithe utmost extimt of its capacity; and even 
alrearly, a point has been reached which ])laces the lauded pro¬ 
perty of Ireland on the vevy brink of confiscation. 

In some places one-fifth of the population arc on the poor’s 
roll; rates of five, sovi-n, and ten shillings, in the pound, are 
frequent, and in one Union, as stated last session by the (’han- 
cellor of Exchequer, the amount had ^reached nineteen shillings 
and sixpence, so that a rate in aid out of the jmhlic revenue of 
the empire was required and voted. These rate.s, too, are largely"^ 
in arrear; the attempt to levy them has been resisted, and the 
aid of a military force has been required in more than one in.staiiccj^ 
so that the poor-rate threatens to take the place formerly occu¬ 
pied by the tithe prior to the Commutation Actrthe peasantry 
in large numbers are^hrowing up their plots of ground and^ farm.s, 
that they may pass over from the rate-paying to the rate-consum¬ 
ing class the gentry are approaching fa.st to a stale of bank¬ 
ruptcy ;—many nave been obliged to iibandori their residences, 
which have, in several instances, been turned into supplemental 
poor’s-houses for tliose who are now the true beneficiaries in tile 
estates;—others have been compelled to give \ip the improve¬ 
ments op their own estates which they had previously been in 
use to carry on, but Svhich the abstraction of so large a portion 
of their income, in the shape of poor’s-rates, prevents them from 
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further prosecuting;—dread and alarm pervade all classes above 
that comj)oscd of the recipients of relief, while the misery of the 
mass of tlio po])ulatioii appears to*be jis intense and as wide¬ 
spread as ever. * 

Kf)tlnng can be more striking than the complete falsification 
of tlie views on wliicli the introdfiction into Ireland of a Poor 


Law lln* the able-bodied was attempted to be justified. The 
foundation on which it was rested w'as the asi^umption, that such 
was the hori’or of the Irish for confinement, that the more terror 
of the; workliouse would o])erate as a stimulus to support them¬ 
selves sufficient to effect that object.’ Nicholls, whom Lord 
tiohn Russell employed t(» make a thi’ce months’ sfampftr over 
Ireland in order to overthrow the report—the result of three 
years’ impiiry and deliberation—of the Jioyal C<nnnnssioners 
a]>])oiiitcd by the Govcnmiontof whiHi he w.'w a member, and on 
whose judgment the original Poor Law was based, seemed to 
consider that the dread of workhoui^e discij)line ” would accom¬ 
plish what starvation discijilinc could not effect; overlooking this, 
that even if the Irish viewed confinement in a workhouse with 


more terromhuii sffervatioii itself, neither tlie one nor the other 
could provide work which was not to* be had. ^ I'he Commis¬ 
sioners had rep{)rted that there “ were out of \<*ork and in dis¬ 
tress during thirty weeks in the year'’ no less than r>85,000 per- 
s«)ns, with 1,800,()0() others de])endent onihem, making, in all, 
not under 2 , 080,000 ; and they justly observed; that “ the diffi¬ 
culty in Ireland is not to make the aWe-bodiod look for employ¬ 
ment, but to find it ]u-ofitably lor the many who seek it.” Mr, 
Nicholls, however, ami tlie (jovcriiment who acted on his opi¬ 
nion, lull of the notion that the stimulus which answered 
in England, w'hfcre, in general, the willing worker can find 
work, Would answer in Ireland, wliere tlie grand want was the 
^want i»f work, which no stimulus couhl su]iply, fancied that the 
sight of a w’orkli'nise and tlje apprehension of workhouse disci¬ 
pline were all that was needed. It is obvious, that even had the 
stimulus of the workhouse been more powerful with the Irisli 
than the stimulus of starvation, which was in full operation pre¬ 
viously, it never could have enabled tlieixj, to find work when 
“ work there was not for tluuu.” Put what has experieijco shown 
even as to tlje ii&sumed dread of the workhouseJ So far from 
being slimmed, the workhouses of Ireland are actually besieged 
for admission. Buildings erected to contain 1000 inmates are 
ciftnirnad. with ujjwards of 8000, and enlargements, oft- supple- 
niental-'houses, are everywhere in progress. 

Again, it was assumed, that the necessary result of the intro¬ 
duction'of a Poor Law tor the able-bodied w/)uld be, that the 
lauded proprietors, in order to keep down the rates, would afford 
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employment to the labonriiiff population in the improvement of 
their estates. This was to bo the to tlic landlords, as 

the dread of workhouse discipline was to be the stimulus to the 
destitute; and it was relietl gn with ecjual confidence as certain 
to produce a complete transformation ni Ireland, and to bring 
about that healthml state of fdll natural employment to which 
alone, as Mr. Nicholls truly remarks, “ the laboiu’crs of a coun¬ 
try can look fqy pcAianent occupation, and the means of sup¬ 
port.” “But what lias been the result? by, that not only bave 
none been thus stimulated to provide employment, but tliat num- 
bci*s of those proprietors who had been in use to do so, iiave Cecil , 
compelled to give up the further imjirovciucnt of their estates, 
and to dismiss the labourers employed by them, being nnalile to 
|>ay both w.ages and the enormous poor’s-ratos to which tliey 
are subjected. 

This, however, was exactly the result whicii ou^hi to have boon 
looked for. Even if the esti^tes of the Frisli gentry bad been al¬ 
together unencumbered, the exaction of a fifth, a fourtli, or a half 
of their rental, for poor s-rates, was not likely to lead to increased 
exjicnditurc in the im})i’ovcnient of these; but in the ernb.'irrasscd 
condition of the ^tfcater jisfrt of the ]»roprictors, the diversion of a 
much smaller proplirtion of their income must, iu most cases, have 
absolutely jirccluded tlic jiossibility of their nmlortaking'any ex¬ 
penditure for tliis pui’jibse. Besides, in general they could reap 
no advantage, in the sliajic of relief from rates, by any extent ol' 
employment given by tlieni to the labouring population on their 
own projjortics. Even had the parishes all constituted separate 
rateable divisions, there Mould be very few in nbich there would 
not be found one or more proprietors who provided no eniplo^'^- 
nignt, imd whose po[)u]atiou would conscfjueiitly fall to bo sup¬ 
ported by the rates; and, of course, tlic other projirift^cors could 
iiot .be expected both to employ their own people, and'to pay 
i\ites for the sujiport of those whose landlords would not, or could 
not, provide employment for theirs. But as if to exclude the 
possibility of this motive, on which the advocates of the law so 
strongly rested, being operative to any extent, the rateable diA'i- 
sions generally embrace several parislies, all included in one 
union, and,so extensive tliat, in no case, can a proprietor hope, in 
any sensible degi»o, to diminish the rate by whatevel extent of 
employment it may be in his power to provide. The present 
Poor Law, instead of operating as a stimulus to the creation of 
natural employment, presents an almost insuperable barrier tti 
its extension, and tends greatly to limit that which was previ¬ 
ously provided, 

Pinally,. it was confidently anticipated that tlie introduction ^ 
of the Poor Law into Ireland would stay the stream of mendi* * 
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cancy which poui’cd over tlie whole surfiice of Britain such a 
flood of Irisli j)aii)>er.s. But instead of this, that flood rolls on 
even more copiously than before; so threatening to lower and 
degrade our own population, as la lead men almost seriously to 
entertain the idea oi permitting a repeal of the Union, that, we 
might the more easily erect some effective barrier against its 
overwhelming and destructive torrent. 

All parties seem agreed that matters cannot bo allowed to re¬ 
main as they are; but the changes as yet suggested seem to us 
littl^! calculated to supply the defects or redress evils so iniivcr- 
sally acknowledged. 

The two ))rincipal alterations which have been advocated in 
Ireland are,— 1. 'Fhe diminution of the areas of taxation, by 
taking for this purpose, the })arishes or electoral divisions, iiKstead 
of the unions; and, 2. The extension of the fund from which 
the provision for the [)Oor is to be drawn. 

1. Now, as to the first of these pij'jposed amendments, it is no 
doubt true that, in some cases, to a certain, though, wc believe, 
to a comparatively limited extent, the change of the area of tax¬ 
ation, ’from the union to the parish or electoral division, would 
remove the obstruction now presente<I'to the ei^'ployment of la¬ 
bourers, in the improvement of their estates by libej'al-minded 
})roj)rietprs who have funds at their coininajid, by tlie certainty 
that no efiorts of theirs, in this way, will sensibly diminish or 
even keep down the rate : but there is a practical bar to the 
adoption of such a measure, in the circumstance that in almost 
every nnion there are one or more parishes or divisions, the 
whole rental of which would not support their own poor. If, 
then, these were severed from the union, how^ would the desti¬ 
tute population be maintained ? ■ It was stated by the Chancpl- 
, lor of ! Ex^iequer last year, that in some parishes, if the rate¬ 
able division were changed from the union to the parish, tlic snm 
required for the support of the poor would amount to greatly be¬ 
yond the whole produce of the parish, amounting, in one ease 
mentioned by him, to no less than forty-four shillings iji the 
jK)und. IIow then could they be supported I If the principle of 
the Poor Law bo, that every man is entitled to wo^k or subsist¬ 
ence, they^cannot be excluded from the benefit of tha|. privilege, 
legally acknowledged to be the light of all, •They must then 
be supported either by»a rate in aid, or out of the public funds. 
A rate in aid would, however, be substantially the same thing 
as the present rat^ over the union ; and a supplemental provision 
out of the public revenue, wdiicli would be a rate in aid over the 
kingdom at large, will not, w6 presume, be contemplated by any 
one, at' least on this side of the Channel, as admissible.^ To a 
certain extent, indeed, such a supplemental provision was voted 
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by Parliament, last year, out of the general revenue ; but such a 
mode of supplying; the wantij of Ireland cannot l)o continued. 
Tlie distribution of a general fund by local boards, and that too 
in Ireland, would insure the most reckless extrav agance, and an 
eager struggling bt^tween the ^'arious ])arishes lor the largest 
possible share of the spoil; while the destitute population would 
expand with the amount granted, and is capable of exhausting 
far more than the funds of this country can possibly aft()rd to 
pay. , Besides, the people of England and Scotland will not sub¬ 
mit permanently to bear the burden of maintaining the labour- 
ing population of Ireland. They nobly responded to her cry of 
distress under the providential visitation to which she has been 
subjected, but her ordinary destitution must be otherw’is9 jvro-, 
yided for. ^ 

2 . The other mode of alleviating the burden now felt to be so 
oppressive, is by extending the fund from wdiich the ])rovision 
for the poor is drawn. It is jU’oposed that moveable estate 
should be made liable to be rated as well as real l*slate. This is, 
and long has been, allowed in Scotlaiul, and we readily acknovv- 
Icflge the justice of equalizing the burden, while it subsists, Over 
all the holders ja’operfy whether ]>ersonal or real. But al¬ 
though some relief would for the first year or so be thereby ob¬ 
tained, it would not be permanent. With three millions 0/ a 
destitute po})ulatioii, and a capacity of indefinite iiuTcase, the de¬ 
mands would rapidly augment with the rateable fund, and in a 
wonderfully short time the .rates would again roach, and then 
pass beyona their present point; and ultimately the only result' 
would be to involve the merchants, traders, ami shoj)keepors, in 
the same ruin with the landed proprietors. 

That ruin is certainly advancing with rapid strides; and the 
fearful evils vvhicdi the domination of the ascendant body in Ire¬ 
land lias brought upon the people is now likel}'- to meet with a 
fearfid retribution, though not at the hands of those whom they 
have kept c|pwn and opjiressed, but at those of the very Govern¬ 
ment whose predecessors were their abettors- in the wrongs in¬ 
flicted. A confiscation more gradual, indeed, but not less sure, 
than those of Henry, James, and Cromwell, is fast restoring to 
the descendants of the more Irish” the produce of.the lands 
taken from their fwxifathers and bestowed ujvon the Saxon ; and 
if the. present system go on for a few years longer, tlie greater 
portion of the rental of Ireland will be transferred to the body of, 
the population. If the Gpvenimcnt were deliberately seeking 
to reduce the wjiole inhabitants, rich and poor, proprietor and 
peasant, to one common le^l, that they might rear a totally new 
framework of society, they could not pursue a course more likely 
to effect the object; and if the new erection were likely to secure 
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])ro,sperity and happiness in future to that wretched land, we 
ini^lit possibly succeed in shuttii]g our eyes to the iinniediatc 
misery which must be suffered, and in thinking only of the re¬ 
tribution on an unpatriotic selfish race, and the r<;gencration of 
the people they had so long degraded and oppressed. No such 
prospect, however, can reasonaoly be e^^tertained. The reduc¬ 
tion of the whole population of Ireland to one common mass of 
}>au|>eri.sni would only the more certainly secure its perpetual 
degradation and poverty, and remove every elcnicnt through 
the /operation of which the people might be elevated. 

IMeanwhile that process is goitig on with alarming raj)idity, and 
we know not how it can be stayed, so lojig us the Knglish natioh 
and its re])rc.sei]tativos continue to view with such infatuated 
favour their system of a Poor Law for the able-bodied,—to attri- 
biUe to its o])eraiiou all the resulreof the inherent independence 
and indomitable energy and industry of their people, and of the 
natural advantages of their country,»aiid to look on it as the grand 
j)an!ic(;a for alhtlie evils of every people, under whatever circum- 
staiKjes, and of whatever character. We had hoped that the ex- 
liibition of the real tendencies of the principle of that system 
wliieh was presented to the world in 'l''rance,^hnmediately eoii- 
setpient on the recent lie volution, would have staggered men in 
their strange confitlence in it; but with marvellous ingenuity or 
blindness, while condemning without qualification the steps at- 
teun)t<*d to b(‘ taken there for tlie ])crmunent recognition of the 
“ rights of Isihour,” they will not see that the principle tliero con¬ 
tended for, aiul lor a time carried into operation, is identically the 
same jjriiic:i|)le ith that on which the English Poor Law is rested. 
That |)rinciplo is,.that every man has a rhjhf to bo provided 
with labour, or failing that, witli subsistence. In France, its 
natural tendencies, ami the results to which it inevitably leads, 
a]>])eared mure palpable, becaus^^ it was introduced without 
any check, and in circumstances which at once gave free 
scope to its power. The provision of work to the ijnemployed 
was there to he made by the State directly, and out of the public 
revenue. All the streams of dest’tuition were consequently 
drawn into one channel, aud directed, with united and over¬ 
whelming, force, against the central Govcnirncnt, by which the 
relief was to be administered. All moral restraint, too, was 
withdrawn, and the working pojjulatiou, instead of feeling it a 
flegradation to be dependent on the means of others, looked on 
their right to lalxmr or support as one, or the.chief, of the objects 
for which they had effcctea the Bovolatiol), and the legitimate 
reward of their exertions and their triumph; while the destruc¬ 
tion of credit, and the stoppage of all private enterprises, vastly 
augmented the masses whose wants had to be supplied, and con- 
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secjuently the pressure on the Government. It soon boi-anio 
evident that an universal confiscation of property must inevit¬ 
ably result from the princijile wJiich had been recogiii.^od and 
put into*operation. The only altoniative was ruin, on the one 
hand, or the overthrow of this prmciple, on the other. After a 
fierce and bloody confli<^t, the friends of order and property 
triuin])hed,—the national workshops wore closed, and the principle 
of the English Poor Law, which had w'ronght such wild mis¬ 
chief, and brought the*nation to the brink of destruction, was 
solemnly negatived by the National Assembly, anil refused to be 
admitted into the new constitution. 

That it has not, as yet, fully developed its native tc'ndencies 
in England, is owing in part to the character of the peo])l(', and 
in part to the practical citecks'which* the mode t)f administration 
intei*j)Oses. The English people are so strongly imbued ^vith 
an instinct of active industry, and a spirit of j)ei*sonal selt-dc- 
pcndence, that they have long* resisted the adverse influences of 
their own Poor Law system, 'fhe administration, again, being 
pai*ocliial, the streams, which in Franco were collected into one 
channel, and directed against a common centre, an? distributed 
into thousands of ri^s, the f( 5 rce and pressure of which are vjistly 
le.ssened by division, while they are easily subjected to all the 
eliceks uiul obstructions which the local management provides. 
These restraints, however, are daily becoming less eflicaciou.s. 
The habit of energetic industry is, among large classes, giving 
way; while the avowed recognition of the j)rinciple of a right to 
em])loyineJit or maintenance is going far, by the substitution of 
a false and bastard independence, founded on the notion that they 
•AYii entiiled to employment, or support, to supersede tluit true and 
noble self^ependence which scorns to live on the means of 
others, and which the mere •practice^ without the recognition of 
the of the Poor La\v so long failed to overcome. T^c- 

cordingly, although the progress has been slow, the Hood is con¬ 
stantly rising and advancing. The pressure on the checks in¬ 
terposed is daily becoming more severe ; already the grand 
barrier—that of the workliouse-tcst—introduced by the Poor f jaw 
Amendment Act as the only means of saving the country from 
an ultimate state of universal pauperism, is yielding and,break¬ 
ing down; and wo bks compelled once more to watcli the rise of , 
tliose waters whose progress it w^as hoped had been stayed, but 
which must, by an inevitable law of nature, continue to advance, 
so long as the principle which the Fi’ench, by a convulsive 
effort to save themselves from instant ruin, expelled, continues' 
to be fostered and acted on. ^ 

In Irehujd,' the moral restraints which have ojierated so 
powerfully in England in chocking the natural tendencies of the 
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principle of the Poor Law, have scarcely any existence, while 
the artificial obstructions have been to a great extent omittcfl. 
Partly fiom peculiarities of character which mark the race, but 
mainly from the circumstances in which, for generations, they 
have i)eon })lacefl, the Irish are without habits of permanent and 
steady industry, while they have scarcely any feeling of jiersonal 
self-dc])cndence whlbli would make tliem • rely exclusively on 
their own exertions for support. Kept under as a degraded 
race for ages,—all ho}»e of raising themselt'cs by their own eft<)rts 
cx^duded,—the objects of a grinding oppression on tiie part of 
the dominant class, and with njinds (lebased by an enslaving 
superstition, they have fallen into a state of degradcrl recklessness, 
and willingly abandon themselves to the condition of hopeless 
pauperism, which the Poor Tjaw has le.galizecl, and which holds 
out at least some prospect of maintenance at the cost of «)thers, 
and without exertion on their own part. I’lie population, too, 
thus constituted, has long been gj,’eatly in excess of the natural 
employment which the country provides ; and, even subject to tlie 
artificial checks which exist in England, it would soon swallow uj) 
the whole rental of the land. 15ut, as if to make matters worse, 
these have been, in a great measure, dlspeiised^with by the Legis¬ 
lature. The rateable areas have been made'inuch larger than in 
Jjiigland, so as to increase the pressure ; the administration has 
been made more central and less local, so as to diminish the re¬ 
sistance ; Avhile the great defence which was deemc'd necessary 
to secure England against being overwhelmed by a Hood of pau¬ 
perism—namely, the workhonsc-test—has now been deliberatedy 
rejeeted as t<» Ireland, wliere it was vso much more irnperativedy 
jioeded. Accordingly, during the sliort pei-iod for which the 
Poor Laws have existed in the latter country, the system has ad¬ 
vanced with gigantic strides. Tlie proportion of tlie population 
receiving relief, and of the rents absorbed in providing it, already 
far exceed that which has been reached in England, 'fhese, 
too, are increasing with alarming speed. The population is be¬ 
coming more and more sunk in the apathetic dependence of per¬ 
manent and hopeless pauperism. The rental of some unions has 
already been exhailsted By the rates, and all are fast approaching 
to that state j while British capital, through which alone natural 
employment could he ej^pected to be provided, is absolutely ex¬ 
cluded by its subjection—in addition to all the previous risk of 
insecurity—to an indefinitely augmenting burden, to which it is 
imposvsibie to see a limit short of tiie exhaustion of all it is capable 
of yielding. No sane man on this side of the channel, however 
enterprising, would layout his funcb.in improving land in Ireland, 
under a state of things in wliich every pound of return he may 
create is liable to a rate of five, ten, or fifteen shillings, with a 
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not improbable prospect of being in a few vears absorbed alto¬ 
gether. Even as regards the jndirect an<l collateral advantages 
which are supposed to flow from a Poor Law for the able-bodied, 
Ireland is past the stage at whicli alone these could be available. 
Many wlio cannot staiul up in dyfence of s»ich a Poor Law with 
reference to its direct ojjt?i*ation, still insist that, by its action on 
])i’oprietors, leading them to prevent the erection of additional 
ilwelling-houses on their lauds, it tends to kee]) the poj>ulation 
within the e.xisting means of employment and subsistence. In 
trulli, \vc believe that this action only elFeets the undue ae4!u- 
inulatiou of masses in towns and villages, and creates such nests 
of ]»hysical and moral pollution and disease, as was lately held 
up to the view of the public in the case of Hiltuii Abbas; but, 
sup])o.sing it really would operate in the way supposed, where the 
population had not already become excessive in niinibers, and 
thoroughly degraded in habits, the time for a|)plying such a 
check in Irc'land is gone. The po])u1atiou has l>een allowed to 
increase so far beyond the existing Tiieans of em|Woyinent, tljat 
nothing but a wholesale extirpation of millions would reduce it 
within duo limits; while their habits liavo been so utterly de¬ 
graded, that restr-^^nts on the erection of dwelling-houses, liow- 
cver great, would never prevent marriage uiul increase, but 
would only drive a larger portion of tliciu into lairs like those of 
tho toasts of the field. 

There is tlierefore no hope for Ireland so long as this system 
is maintained ;—not that its removal would, in itself, j)ositively 
and directly advance the improvement of the Irish jxjople, hut 
that it woidd take out of the w'ay tliat which not only occujiies 
the place of souu;thing better, and excludes it, hut which o]je- 
rates as an insuperable bamer to the beneficial operation of 
every measure for their good. What then is to he done % Are 
the landlords to be relieved from the duties which property im- 
j)oses on them, and the people to be left to unassisted misery and 
degradation ? Assuredly not. This is not the only alternative ; 
and, dark as the prospect is, there would be no reason to despair, 
if statesmen, instead ofj w'ith blind prejudice, applying to Ireland 
tlie systems which they fancy to have wrought weli m England, 
under circumstances totally difterent, and in some respects oppo¬ 
site, would frame 4heir remedies with some reference to the real 
condition and. wants of Ireland itself, and the actual causes of 
its evils. . 

We have no desire to see the landlords of Ireland relieved 
from their proper duties as proprietors, or from any burdens for 
the benefit of the populatien. which the long-continued neglect 
of these duties may have entailed upon them. The present state 
of that population is owing in a great measure to them and their 
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predecessors. As a dominant class—as an alien race—as, from 
absenteeism, withdrawn to a hir^o extent from the influonce of 
those feelings which lead proprietors to seek the elevation or 
iinproveniont of the dwellers on their land, they have been re¬ 
moved from the o])eration of tjie motives and sympathies which 
so powerfully stimulate resident i)roprietors, under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances, to fulfil tlic duties tliat property imposes. These 
have, with some bright and noble exce[)tioi\s, been for genera¬ 
tions, and arc still, shuuiefiillv neglected bv the landlords of Ire- 
laijd. It is but riglit that the State should step in, .ind either 
coniy)el the performance of these, or, as it best can, itself accom- 

I dish them at their expen.se. \Ve would spare the Irish larid- 
ord.s no burden for this purpose whicdi w'ould really conduce to 
the welfare of the {)eo})lc. At ]uv.sont., however, they are taxed 
and brought to the verge of bankruptcy only to render the de¬ 
gradation of the people more permanent and complete. . We 
would not relieve them from all taxation for behoof of the labour- 
ing populatimi, but wo would make it ju.st in amount and limited 
in duration, and aj)ply its proceeds towards .such improvements 
as a ]>ntriotic proprietary wmidd voluntarily have undertaken and 
accomjdi.slied, and as will tend to advance a ^.ate in wdiicli suffi¬ 
cient natural employment would be furnished through the ordi¬ 
nary channels, wliile the labouring-classes were stimulated in- 
ilnstry, and elevated in habits and condition. 

Till some ])rogrcss has been made in bringing Ireland to the 
state in whicJi it would have been had the proprietors done their 
duty, let there be an universal labour-rate tliere; but instead 
of its being, as at present, liable to an indefinite augmentation 
which threatens, ere long, to absorb the wlude rental, let it be 
subjected to a reavsonable limit which it sliall in no case exceed.. 
Then, iii.stead of wasting the amount so raised, on the idle in¬ 
mates of a workhrmse, or on multitudes employed in some mock¬ 
ery of useless labour, invented as a test which it can scarcely 
ever answer, let it be approyjriated to tlie execution of tho.se 
classes of ])ublie improvements which would open up the re¬ 
sources of the country, and form rew channels fur future em])loy- 
ment—rsucfl#3 main "lines of communication—canals—river na- 
vigation-s,—■making available extensive sources of water power— 
the erection of filing harbours, and the lil»3. Tlicn let these 
be executed, not in the shape of relieving paupers, at test or 
])auper work, but by going into the labour market'in the ordi¬ 
nary W'ay, and benefiting the mass of the community simply by 
withdrawing a portion of the competitors for private employment, 
and the parties employed, by the payment of wages fully earned 
by their own work and independent exertions. And further, let 
them be carried on, as far as may be, in co-operation with Ideal 
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prgprietors or associations, and at mutual expense in those cases 
where a special advantage is to be deriiod by these parties, as 
has been done, with such eminent success, by the Destitution 
Conunittee in Scotland, in coniunction with tlie Highland pro¬ 
prietors, particularly in Koss-shire. In tliis way, tlie general 
' tiiiid, in addition to the cinployincnt provided,, and the rejirodiic- 
tive iuiju’oveinents etlcctcd, would stimulate largely an additional 
outlay by indivi<liud proprietors, whoso interest would also lead to 
a more oconoinical and ellicient adiniuistration. lh*yond this, the 
extensive improvable wastes lunv in the hands of ]»ro]>nctors jvJio 
cannot or will not reclaim them, should be ac(juircd by tlic State, 
by coin])ulsory sale, under some such sebcifte as was contained in 
the bill introduced in the session before last, but then abaiifloiied; 
and after, the first great operations towards their improv(Mneiit 
were elieeted, these shoidd be subdivided and resold, in such a 


slia[)c and at such terms as might induce men of some capital lo un¬ 
dertake tlieir complete improjrcment and cultivation, and so form 
a new race of valuable landowners. In tbe prosecution of the 
same object, additional facilities should be largely given for the 
sale of encumbered estates, for removing the fetters of entails, and 
simplilying tenun!S and conveyances,—and for, in every w^, pro¬ 
moting the transf<^ of p]’ 0 [)ertics from tlie hands of those, who arc 
unable to perforin the duties of jiroprietors, into tbe hands of 
others who could do justice to tlieir estates, give employment to 
the labouring-classes in improving these, and increase the amount 
of agricidtmal produce drawn from the soil. IJy such means a 
wide iloor would be opened for that which is so important to the 
future welfare of Ireland—an influx of British ca])ital, to make 
available the vast resources of that fertile land, so rich in soil. 


and so abundant in the means of inUnufacturing and commercial 
wealth. Blit to effect this, one additional reipiisite is absolulely 
essential—n.unely, security; and while security to life and pro¬ 
perty is essential to induce the British capitalist to transfer liis 
^capital to Ireland, security to the peasant and cultivator of the 
ground, that he shall certainly reap the benefits of hisdabour and 
his outl.ay upon it, is ns essential in order to lay a foundation 
for elevating the character and condition of the great body of the 
people. , 

These two things are very nearly allied. < As long as the pea¬ 
sant has no confido]ice in the law, and in tlie existing constitu¬ 
tion of society securing to him the fruits of his exertions and^ 
outlay, he will not onfy continue in a state of apathetic inac-* 
tioii .and indolence, but he will, whenever he deems himself 
wronged, seek to right himself' at his own hand. The peasantry 
of Irdand are without such confidence, and so lon^ as they con¬ 
tinue in this state, there cun be no sufficient security to life and 
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})roporty amon^ the classes above them, or among any classes by 
whom they may feel or fancy thc^ are wronged. The very first 
stej), thendbre, towards giving security to life and })roperty, and 
so rendering the investment of capital in Ireland safe, is to pro¬ 
vide security to the peasant, and give him confidence in that sc- 
•curity. Now his present want of confidence, and, we will also^ 
say, of security, arises from two sej)arate causes, hirst, the na¬ 
ture of the tenure by which tlie land i.-. generally possessed by 
tlio peasant; and, Second, the admini.stration of tlic law, in the 
class of matters and transactions with which he L chielly cog¬ 
nisant. 

As to the first of tliese, he almost universally^ holds his land 
at the will of tlio landlord, except in Ulster, Avhcrc tenant right 
prevails, and where a security to life and })roperty unknown el.se- 
whcj'o in Ireland, together with a much better conditioji, owing 
to various cau.s(‘li on wdiich w'c cannot enter here, arc* found. 
Impinne it as he may, he is liabje at any time to be turned 
out or to havw his rent raised. lie has no security, he can have 
no security, that he will reap the fruits of whatever labour or 
outlay he may expend in making the land possessed by him more 
produetive. lie has not ev'oii the rtiiance, (|.oubtful as that is, 
which the kindly feelings of a resident propi jotor allbrd, for he 
has generally to deal with a middleman or agent, vvho.se sole 
duty and object is to extract as large a rent as ])o.ssible from the 
unhaj)]jy tenant. In such a state of inatter.s, the peasant i.s de¬ 
prived of all stimulus to exertion or iiuprovement, and, crushed 
down as the whole class havx' been tor ages, they are without 
that hope of bettering their coiulition by their own t'florts, and 
raising theinselve.s in the social scale, which is the great sjtring 
of industry, the indispensable pre-recjuisite to attaining a habit of 
self-depemlonce. The very first step, therefore, towards making 
a beginning in the process of lifting.them from the degradation 
ijito wdiich they have fallen, is to afford them a security, on which 
they can confidently rely, that if they, by their own exertions,, 
labour, aiwl outlay, imjirove the value of’the land possessed by 
them as tenaiit.s, they shall rean a reasonable return ; and that 
the wdiole profits shall not fall to the landlord, or even be ex¬ 
posed to the risk of being appropriated by him. 

To pixivide such security was the object of a bill recently in¬ 
troduced, but like many other similar measures, abandoned, by 
which it w'as projioscd to be enacted, that tenants should be eii- 
' titled to possess at the existing rent, until remunerated for im¬ 
provements effected by them on the land. The details and re¬ 
gulations of the measure, howeveiTv-were so complicated, and 
would have proved so troublesome, and given nse to so much 
litigation, that no practical good could have been lookeil for 
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from it; and assuredly it was not of a •'llaracter calculated to 
have given the tenant sucli assurance of recovering the value 
of his ameliorations, as to lead him to venture on any outlay, 
or even to expend mucli laboui, in improving his ground. Nor 
indeed, we fear, could any meas’are of this kind bo so framed as 
to be practically available, and to give tl^t confidence without 
which no object of any importance will bo attained. A much 
more simjile and unequivocal measure is absolutely necessary ; 
and unwilling as we are that the free power and discretion of a 
laiullord in letting his owni land should be interfered with, »wc 
conceive that the peculiar circumstances of Ireland, arising in so 
'large a measure from the neglect of the proprietors themselves, 
vvotild warrant a temporary interposition of the Legislature, to 
effect tlie first upward movement in the elevation of the jieasantry 
—to give the jirimary impulse to that stimulus which alone will 
raise them from their jircsent state of degradation. 

What, therefore, we would suggest is this ; that all the pre¬ 
sent ])()ssessors of land to a certain specified extt'nt, excluding 
the very smallest holdings, should be entitled to continue to 
possess, at the subsisting Jl^nt, for some definite space of time,— 
say for ten, or po^gibly fourteen years, subject, of course, to re¬ 
moval, b}' an easy and summary jirocess, on failure to jiay the 
rent. No doubt, considerable inconvenience would, in many 
cases, arise from such a general mcasiu’e, which would in sub¬ 
stance be the creation of a universal leasehold tenure for the 
next ten or fourteen years, instead of the present tenancy at will; 
but this Avouldbe far more than counterbalanced by the benefits. 
I’he tenants w’ould have a motive foi exertion which they do not 
now' possess; they would entertain a hope of bettering themselves 
to which they have long been strangers, and which would give a 
new s])rijig to their existence ; and they would enjoy an actual 
security calculated to inspire confidence, and to remove that dis¬ 
trust whence so many evils flow. 

The other subject in regard to which it is essential to give tlie 
peasant security and confidence, is the administration of the law 
in those matters in reference to which he is chiefly brought into 
contact with it. Now, as regard^ these matters, the J^aw is 
almost exclusively administered by the Justices of Peace in their 
Petty and Quarter'Sessions. These Justices, however, consist, 
with few exceptions, of that very dominant class Avhom the 
peasantry look on as their oppressors -and natural enemies, from^ 
whom also they chiefly suffer the wrongs, for rqdress of whicli 
they would seek protection of the law, h^ad they any confidence 
ill its administration. That, however, they cannot have; and 
considering liow long thelaw has been administered by the class 
of landlords, it is no wonder that they should also deem it the 
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ally of their oppressors, and view it with a like enmity and dis¬ 
trust. However purely administered, it cannot be expected that 
the peasant should confide in its impartiality, or deem himself 
secure of justice. There ought, therefore, on this account, as 
well as for providing a really more efficient and just administra¬ 
tion, to be no hesitaffon in superseding altogether, in Ireland, 
the Justices of the Peace, and substituting county and district 
Judges, such as the Sheriffs and Sherifi-suWituteS of Scotland, 
with their accessory Procurators-fiscal or public prosecutors. 
In ,110 ])art of the empire is justice, whether in matters civil or 
criminal, distributed more siieedily, more cheaply, and more sa¬ 
tisfactorily, to the mass of the population than it is in Scotland 
by those judges. Unbounded confidence is reposed in their 
impartiality. The poorest man knows, and is convinced that, 
against the richest and most powerful, he will obtain justice; 
while crime is followed up, detected, and punished^ with a degree 
of certainty unknown in any other part of the three kingdoms. 
We doui)t not that an experience of a very few years of the 
wmrking of a similar system in Ireland would create a like con¬ 
fidence and security on the part of the, population at large; and 
if this were once attained, a blow wou'kl be gy^en to the practice 
of private vengeance as a means of redress, which would ulti¬ 
mately issue in its total suppression. 

Along with this, the efficiency of such a system, in repressing 
crime, would providt' that security to life and property which 
is essential to the cmidoymcnt of British capital in making the 
many sources of wealth and employment in Ireland available. 
The beginning of a new order of things would be made, and by 
the time the temporary interferences with preperty, and with the 
proprietor’s free management of his estates, which have been 
recommended above, came to an end, channels of natural em¬ 
ployment would have been opened up, habits of exertion and in¬ 
dustry would have been formed, and such progress would have 
been made, in elevating the condition of the population, as to 
hold out a prospect of prosperity and peace to that long dis- 
tractod and misused land. ^ 

Aittiough in the preceding remarks we have not referred to 
the religion of the Insh population, we, ofconme, cannot but 
look on it as a main cluse or their present degraded condition. 
The Le^slature, hdwever,*can do little directly’towards promot¬ 
ing a sound faim; and,mb utmost we eouldf look for at their 
hand would be to refrain from positively' encouraging Popery, 
and to. open up a free field! for, tW enterprise of private Chris¬ 
tians, or Christian Churches^ " .... 

As to the encouragement of Popeiy, we know that the en- 
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dowment of the Irish priesthood is a favourite part of the expe¬ 
diency policy of our leading statesnicii uf all sides, who look 
upon religion, and the ministers of religion, us fitting instru¬ 
ments of political {ule, and* are infatuated enough to suppose 
t^at, by paying the priests, they would purchase their services 
and their influence with the peojfle, and that tliat influence would 
be worth the price. A few.montlis ago, we should have thought 
it necessaiy to have entered somewhat at large on tliis subject, 
and to have warned our readers to be up and doing in re¬ 
sisting the proposition of Popish endowment. VVe incline now 
to hope that the proceedings at the elections in Yorkshire inul 
Devonshire, have determined the Government to postpone, at 
least, their meditated attempt; and while, rejoicing at this, we 
refrain from any discussion ol‘ tUe question, we would still urge 
on the Protestants of the empire the duty of being prepared to 
take the field, if nocessaiy, at a moment’s warning. We must 
also earnestly j)oint to the continued existence of the Cliurch of 
Ireland, as creating the great, And we might indeqd say, the only 
real danger of the endowment of the Komisli priesthood being 
ultimately effected. That Iheasure will never, we believe, bo 
carried against the combined and determined opposition of all 
classes of Dissentiys, unless through the acquiescence and sup¬ 
port of the Church of England. The maintenance of the Irish 
Church, however, is such a gross and indefensible in justice, tljat 
nothing can permanently save it excej)t the enli ting in a com¬ 
mon suppert of endowments the great mas.s of the po])ulation of 
Ireland. Many friends of the Ohiircli of England, therefore, 
convinced of this, seek, with a lamentable .satrificc of the cause of 
truth to that of Establishments, to satisfy their brethren that the 
interests of the Church of England—sure to be shaken by the 
overthrow of that of Ireland—demand that they should submit 
to the endowment of Popery there, in order to maintain the 
Irish Church in existence, at least, if not in the uncurtailed pos¬ 
session of all her present endowments. As yet, this view does 
not generally prevail; but.it will doubtless spread, - and if it do, 
may urge upon us the attempt of effecting, on the,earliest 
possible opportunity, the overtnrow of the Irish Church. All 
danger of the endowme^ of Romanism would, in tin’s way, 
be for ever averted;—a great barrier to the spread of* the truth * 
of the Gospel among the native Irish would be removed; and 
an opportunity would be afforded for ample provision being 
made for the support of hospitals, asylums, (&c., for the blin{ 
dumb, insane, and impotent poor, or for advancing the general 
prosperity of the kingdom by useful works of public advantage,, 
when any temporaiy rate )6r such object may have dome to 
an end. 
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We had contemplated noticing some other of the more impor¬ 
tant matters likely to come uncler the consideration of Parlia¬ 
ment this session, but our space *docs not admit of our doing 
so. Ifj however, even those which jve have adverted to be well 
disposed of, the country will not have, on this occasion, again 
to complain of a session barren Of results for the benefit of the 
people. 
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works, 492. 

Goethe and Chaucer, resemblance between, 
327. 

Goldsmith’s style compared witli Camp- 
hcll’n, 4B1. 

H 

Hamilton, Sir William, his Notes and Dis- 
Bcrtatious on the Works of Dr. K(id re¬ 
viewed, 144—this volume the most im- 

S ortant contribution to tho metaphysical 
teraturo of Great Firitain that has ap- 

peai’cd in the nineteenth century, J 44 _ 

estimate of Dr. Reid’s philo 80 ])Ji} in 
Enrui>e and America, 144—influencing^ 
muilp'es to intellectual exertion, 146— 
development of the scientific iiaciilty, 148 
—enormous accumulation of the tmiterials 
of exact learning and historical research 
evinced in Sir William Hamilton’s vo¬ 
lume, 1.50—ouiTent philosophical litera¬ 
ture, 151—his Notes and Dissertations 
characterized the peculiar nomeiicla- 
.ture and terminology (ff the language, 
152—effects of condensea generalization, 
153—materials proper to philosophy con¬ 
tained in the work, 153—Tetters of Dr. 
Reid, 154—early idstoiy* of Reid, 1.55— 
epoch of Reid and Kant, 157—Sir fFil- 
liam Hamilton’s philosophy, a fusion of 
tho spirit and doctrines of Reid and 
Kan^ 157—three centriy ideas oF-tiiie 
new Scottish philosophy, 158—the ques¬ 
tion-putting tendency, 159 — tlie ideal 
theory, 160—refined hypothesis of tje- 
presentation, 163—mediate and imme¬ 
diate knowledge, 165—first priucipIeB of 
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incuipIiyHic^, 107—theory of “ Common 
.Sense,” 10.0—ntw form of religious scep¬ 
ticism, 170—the ductiino of Free-will, 
172 —argument of the modern Neces¬ 
sarians, ] 7o—our obligations to the author 
of the Notes and Disserbitions, 177. 

llazlitt, intimate f(iund of Charles Lamb— 
his literary merits, J91. 

Highwaymen in description of, 390, * 

Historian of Rome, (luaiifications necessary 
for, 341. 

I 

Ideal theory, 161—refined hypothesis of 
representation, 163. 

Tuilia House, life of a clerk in, 188—gene¬ 
rosity of the East India Company to 
Charles Lamb and his sister, 212. 

Ireland, remedial measures for, 629—en¬ 
dowment of Popery in, 635. 

JelFrejs, Sir Ccorgo, his fiendish charac¬ 
ter, 3{)2—eNhihits his brutality <at the 
trial of Richard ilaxter, .392—accumu¬ 
lates a fortune from ransom money, 402 
—public exultation .at his ignoniiuioas 
death, 420. 

Jesnils, juctiirc of the, by Mr. Macaulay, 
407. 

Jolm, Ai'chduke, appointed Vicar of tlie 
I'hnjiire, 251. 

Junius' [.ctmrs, Authorship of, elucidated 
by .lohn Britton, 97—remarks on the 
chaiuclcr of .luuius, 98—public anxiety 
to give life to his fJiadenot yet abated, 
99 — charges of niiilignity and person¬ 
ality brought against him, 100—Junius 
as seen in his genuine letters, 101—cir¬ 
cumstances under which the letters were 
written, 102—Burke and Lord North on 
Junius, 103—list of imrsons uamed .as 
die authore of the Letters, 105, imts—Mr. 
Britton attempts to identify with Junius, 
Colonel Isaac Barr6—object of bi^work, 
105—Sir R. Phillip's interview with the 
Marquis of T.ansdownc, 106—letter to a 
Brigadier-Hcneral, 109 —duel between 
General Townshend and Lord Albe¬ 
marle, 11) — Miscellaneous X^etters — 
Borre’s offices and pension, 113 —his 
talents not equal to tnose of Junius, 115 
—Barr5 had no ground for hating the 
Scotch, 116—Vhy did he, if Junius, cease 
to write 1116—claims of Sir Philip Frau- 
cis rejected, 119—claims of Lord Geoige 
Sackville refuted, 124—clainu of Colonel 
I&uchlin Maoleone, 130—bis parentage 
and education, ISI—attack upon General 
Townshend, 133—Maclcane Lord Shel- 
bunie’a prh^te setmetary, 135 — Lord 
Shelburne acquainted with what passed 
at Court, 137—Junius ceases to write— 
Macleane goes to India, 139—ht lost in 
the Swallow packet in 1777, 141—objeo- 
tiuus answered, 141—coueluaou, 143. | 


Juveuilo Criminals, 1—picture of the back 
settlements of Westminster, regions of 
Fieldlane ami Salfronhill, 3—upbring¬ 
ing and occu|)ations of London Juveniles, 
4 — Ragged School scones, 5 — dens of 
misery in Glasgow and Liverpool, 6 — 
a home to the poor man, 7 —lodging- 
houses, 8 — gradations of rank among 
thieves, 9 — “ fences ” gains of a thic^ 
11—Prison discipline, separate system, 
silent system, 13 — absiu'd notions cur¬ 
rent 08 to the Bcimrato system, 15—hor¬ 
ror of prisoners at absolute isolation, 17 
—the assertion that tlie separate system 
is incousistcut with Health and tends to 
promote insanity disproved, 18—juvenile 
ward the most corrupt, 1 .*)—(jnestionable 
discipline proposed for juveniles at Perth 
Penitentiary, 21 —luxuries— criminals 
better tri-ated than the lioneht,‘23—a com¬ 
fortable sjibsistence tlio reward of crime, 
25 — effects of compulsory industry in 
prison, 27—moderate whipping for jinve- 
ailo delinquents, 29—measures of relief 
must be sought witliout the prison walls 
in the amelioration of the swarming 
masses from whom our criminals arc 
drawn, 30 — proposal to enmijol the 
parerft; to pay for the child hi prison, 
32 — iufliienc' of sanitary iniproyement 
upon the moral nature of man, 32 — 
education, 33—houses of refuge alter 
punishment, 35 — emigration — IXag^d 
Schools, 36. 

K 

Kant, Immanuel, first principles of his Phi¬ 
losophy, 157. 

Keats, Life of, by R. M. Milues, 69—con¬ 
nexion between the genius of Keats and 
Ills constitutional malady, 70—premoni¬ 
tions, 71—the poetical character, 73— 
the Cbarmian Fever, 75—the transitional 
state of Keats’ mind, 77—rising to a higher 
region of existence, 79—^laborious intro¬ 
spection constantly exercised by tlie mind 
Keats, 81—his own judgment of his 
powers and tlieir products, 83—extenial 
elwnts of his history, 84_tho gi'eat event 
of his life, the love-affair, 85—closing 
scones of Kead* life, 86—peculiarities of 
Keats’ school of modem poetry, tlio sen- 
Bttal and tmeri^ious, 86—the critical 
and artistic eras, 87—“ Ode to Apollo,” 
88—Ode by Thomas Taylor, 92—fanlts 
of the aensnal school, 92—^raains” of 
Keats—OUio the Great, 93—The " Cap 
and Ktlls,” 94—Sonnet on the Sea, 95— 
merits of Mr. Milnes’ work, 96. 

Kinollid, C^ptoin^ hb opinioos on the sepa¬ 
rate wstem of Prison Discipline, 21. 

Knox, John, hid views on the inteiference 

' of civil rulers in ecelesiastictd matters, 
435. 
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l.iiboiir, Oi'^ivtiization ot, a eoiiveiiieiit 
watchword under whieli to unite the •lif- 
ferciit parties striving to pr*»iiiote the >*o- 
operative ]>rinc!plc, ‘27J—The prineipio 
oi the Kight to Lahuur recognised by tlic 
Deeroes of the Provisional Governnieii' 
ill Fi’aiicc, —deb.ate on, in the Na-* 

tiniial :\sscmbly, 

Lamb, Charles, and his friends, 17W—some 
authors attract by nieaiis of their I'cpul- ; 
si.in, 17.‘1—the advantage of sympathy 
with your author, It'l—the sweetness of j 
.siiliiiiissiott, I ibl—the family of the Lambs, ; 
1 <t 1 —fearful calamity in the death of his 
inotlier —his devotion to hi.s sister, 11)7— 
opem omHi(t of Lamb in tlic India ffuiise, 
181)—his hours of leisure, 181)—“Popu¬ 
lar Fallacies”—advantages of lainp-l ght 
over sun-light, 180—llazlitt, 181—inter¬ 
ruption in his literary pursuits, 183—liis 
.insensibility to music, IDA—Southey’s 
Joan of Arc, 1D7—faith and enthusiasm ' 
of Juaima, IDD—the epita)>h of Piroii, , 
201—fianib’s puns, ’iO'i—inconveniences 
of stammering, 203— a literary poisoner, 
‘201—.the socijdity of the Lambs, ‘JOii-— 
sup])used examination by a litlXrary eoni- 
mitti-e, *209—neglected, imtiiors won the 
.syin])atliy of Lamb, 211—bis character 
and life struggle impress many traces of 
tbemsc'lves upon bis writings, 211—bis 
religious views, 21‘2. 

Jjansdowno, Mar<iuis of, knew who Juiiins 
was, 10(». 

Lieber, Francis, biographer of Niebuhr, 
3.30, nol<'. 

Loeke, ilcfectivo basis of bis )ibilosophy, 
157. 

Lodging-houses, description of, by a con¬ 
victed thief, 8. 

Loudon Univeraity principally indebted to 
Thomas Campbell for its origination and ; 
success, •1,97. 

Al . 

Macaulay’s History of Kiiglaiid, 3G7—ariose ; 
relation of the events of the reign of i 
James II. to those of the present day, i 
367—dangers from the endowment of; 
Popery, 3<i9..^Popcry not favonrablo to '• 
civilisation, 371—govgffliment of the | 
Priest and of the Uar^, 372—Popery \ 
and AlahomcLani.sm coinpared,^373—re- ; 
lalion of the nubility to the commonalty | 
at an early period, 374—J'opery, Epis- 1 
copacy, and Puritanism, ^A-^horacter 
of Charles 1. and his advisers* 376—at-! 
tempt to force the Liturgy on Scotland,! 
377—character of Charles II., anil the | 
members of the CvAcd Ministry’, 378— | 
cliaracter of William, Prince of Orange, 
381, 409—of Halifax and Sunderland, 
383—Exclusion Bill, 384—Whigs {ici'se- , 
ented—Bye-House Plot, 385—scene at 
VOL.^. NO. XX. 


the death of Charles II., 387- Statistics, 
and state of Literature auil Science in 
168.5,31(9—portraits of the iiiountod high- 
w.i.Mne!., domestic chaplains, and para- 
chial elencv, 390 —eharacler of Judge 
.Icffrcys, o93—character of Churchill, 
afterward-s Duke of Alarlborough, 394— 
trial of ilichiird %Baxter—cruelties of 
Claverhouse, 397—execution of the Earl 
of Argyll, 399—execution and burial of 
Moiiiiiouth, 400—butcheries in the West, 
•401—sale of pardons—bimiing of Eliza¬ 
beth Gaunt, 403— general dissatisfaction 
with the King, 10.5—jiioluro of the vir- 
tnesi and vices of the JesiiiU, by Air. 
Alacaulay, 407—character and views of 
William, 408—converaion to Popery of 
Drydeii, 409—character ami hi-stoi-y of 
Sarah Lady Churchill, 411-Janies at¬ 
tacks the privileges of OxIVod, 413-.Earl 
of Doract deseribed, 414—petition of the 
Seven Bishops—tlieir trial and ueipiitlal, 

■ 41(i~-Ituidiiig of William—lliglit of the 
King and Queen, 41D—oiitbuAt of jmblic 
vengeance on .lotfi^eys, 4 20—VVilliam and 
Atary declared King and (}ueon of Eng¬ 
land, 421—beauties of Air. Alacanlav’s 
work, 421—a few blemislics nofiecnl, 4‘2‘2 
—the moral and the w'arnii.g suggested 
by tile perusal, 42.'5. 

Alneleane, Colonel Lnudilin, lias the bust 
elaim of any that has been [uit forward 
to be considered .limius, 131. 

Miinin, Alontgoinerv, bis “ Ireland before 
and after tlie Unii n” reviewed, ‘21.5. 

I Ai eta physics, importance of .studying the 
tiist principles of, 167. 

Alilncs, l{. M., bis “ Life of Kc‘ats,” ti9. 

, Aroimioiitli, p.arciitagc of the Dnl«’of, 384 

I — execution of. 4(l(». 

Mull, life of the poet Ganifibel) in, 4(i!). 

N 

Niv^iiouai Debt, proposal to pay off the, .520. 

Necessarians, model'll, fbeir argimieiite ex¬ 
amined, 175. 

Nieola.s, Sir Harris, review of bis Alemoir 
of Chaucer, 29((. 

Niebuhr, Barthold George, the founder of a 
new dynasty of Homan liistoriniis, .‘529— 
his early education—aptitude for the ac- 
qiiiroracnt of languages, 331—studies at 
Hamburgh and Kiel, 333—residence in 
Edinburgh, 334—in the Danish and Prus¬ 
sian st'rvico, 335—historical qualifica¬ 
tions—extraordinary memory, ,l37x-.ex- 
teiisive knowledge of languages, 338—his 
historical tendency, 341—his politics, 342 
-^is friends, 343—literary history «jf his 
Lectures, 344—v.alue of Dr. Schmitz’s 
services, 347—incoiupcteucy of the new 
Translators, 347. 

Niebuhr, Carstii, Uie traveller, account of. 
239. 

Noel, Baptist Wriothesley, probable efl'ect 

2 N 
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of ili.H si-ecsKion on tbo iuind» of liis for¬ 
mer bretliroii in the Eytablishmeiit, 3(j0. 
CUiui’eh JUnl State. 

Nortli, Lord, liis o|iinion of Junius, 1(13. 


Oxford, Janies II. attacks llic privileges of 
the lliii\er.‘>ify of, 41?. 


1 > 


i’ardotis, sale of, by Janies 11. and Jeffreys, | 
4()3. j 

I’iirties, ktate of, in I’ai'liamout of 18l9, .501. | 
I’ertli renitentiary, discijiliiie pursued iu, j 
• 20 . ' 


I’eter, .St., w:w lie ev'-r at Uome i 30. i 

“ rieasnre.s of Hope,” circumstances under | 
ivliieli llu. ])oeiu was first piibli.shed, 47.0 
—its bueees^, 4111. 

Poetry, ssensiial and self-coiiheious school of, 
rej)r<'sen'< il hy Keat-s, IKi, 

Popery, dangers IVoiii the eiidownieiit of, 
3(J0—oppo.sed to civilisation, 371—com¬ 
pared uitli Miilionietanisni, 373. 

“ Popular Pallaeie-.,'’ Lamb’s, 100. 

Prelacy, Sentli-.li, prest'iit cliaracter and 
p:ist lii.slory of, 130. 1 

Prison discipline in America, 1.5—in Perth 
Peniteiitiaiy, “20. 

Pi’operty, Eight of, Proudhon‘s doctrine rc- 
(fJirding the, “2!ll. 

I’rospteis ot the Ses.sioii of T'.irlianiont, 

1 tl4:>, .501 —eaiiuot pass over iu the same 
inaniier as the last, .501—state of parties, 
o03 - iiiaiiitenaiiee of (he Established 
Lliureh one of the grand ({uestioii.s, .50.5— 
selienies for proin.niug tlio despatch of 
public busiiiens, .5(Ki—“ one hour rule”— 

“ la. <-l»'>tnre,” .507—increased cousidcra- 
tiiiii oil the part of inombers, 509—judi- 
g eious distribution of bir.inos.H between the 
two l1ouse.H, 511—Eiiiauciai Jlefonii— 
Mr. Cohdeii’s sciieuio, 513—reduction of 
aniiameiit, .51,5—large armament not ne¬ 
cessary for our protection, .515—national 
debt, .510 —eonditioii of Ireland, .5*21 — 
Irish I’oor Law,.5‘23—its natural tenden¬ 
cy, .5‘JO—r«;niedial measures for hvland, 
5'2.0—abolition of tenancy at will, 5.3'2— 
change iiucessa,Vy in tlie administration of 
the law, 533—('iidowmcnt of Popery, 535. 
Pj'ondiioii, P. J., early life and writings of, 
282—his amazing powers of speech and 
writing,283—his lieresiesnioro subversive 
of the fabric of society than the specula- 
tioiis of all other writers ]int together, 283 
—his formula “ Property is llobbery,* 287 
—iutrndiieod as the devil iu the theati'cs 
ot 1 *aris, 292 the existence of such a man 
is 110 jest in Europe, 292. • 

Prussia, its po.sitiuii in iTgai'd to the reii- 
tral gnverniiiciit, ‘2.5(j, 

Piiii making aided by stammering, 202. 


K 

Itaggcd School scenes, 5. 

lleid, Dr. Thomas. kSee Hamilton, Sir Wil- 
' liain. 

Religion a fair subject for legislation, but 
not the Church, 352. 

Religious scoptieism, new form of, 171. 

Republicans, political and social, in France, 
2(53. 

Revolution, German, cljaracter and import¬ 
ance of, 24b. 

Roman Catholic ('iiureh, foundation of the, 
historically considered, 39. 

Roman History, Niebuhr’s. Sec Niebuhr. 

Rousseau, Dabeuf and Cahnt, leaders of the 
Communists in France, 2(17. 


Sacenlotal theory of the nature and autho¬ 
rity of tlic (.Ihurch, 427. 

Sackville, Lord, has no claim to be consi¬ 
dered Jimiiu;, 123. 

Sanitary iinprovciiient, indiience of, on fin* 
moral nature of man, 32. 

Saunders, Mr., I’eview oi' hi.s “ Pictures ol 
English 297. 

Schmitz, Dr. Leonhard, cxcclleiiee of his 
Roinaif History, 317—has conft'rred a 
siginJ service i'. securing to the world 
Neibuhr’s Lectures, 34.5. 

Scottish School of Philosophy, who the 
founder of 1 143, »</<?• 

Secret Society of Ircdaiid, account of the 
origin and objects of. 233. 

Sensuality in the broad<.>r sense of the term,, 
a cliaractci'istic of Keats’ poems—seii.sii- 
ousiiess a cliaritcteristic of Milton’s poe- 
tiy, 72. 

SlH'lbnrne, Lord, afterward.s JIarqui.-- ol 
Lunsdowne. See l.aiisdowne. 

Socialist jiarty in France, 281—in effecting 
a I'cvolution widely different objects in 
view by different parties, 282—political 
I'opublicans and social ri'publicatis, 283 
—social speculations of Saint-Simon, 284 
—phalanxes of Fourier, 284 — theories 
of the Communists, 28.5—Itonsseau—Ra- 
beuf—Cabot, 287—picture of life in 
Cabet’s work entitled f'o^nije eu I cane, 
288—the tliree systems though greatly- 
differing in other respects agree in hold¬ 
ing out an indefinito amelioration of tlio 
coink^n of tiV5 working-classes, 270— 
orgaimhtiun of labour — convenience of 
tlic namo Socialists, 271—comparative 
strengtli of parties in the Provisional Go- 
vcrnrae^it, '^72—decree's of the I’rovi- 
sional fjovommeiit contain the germ of 
tho,w:hole Revolution, ‘274—the Ateliers 
N3.tkniaiix organized by M. Marie, 274— 
schemes of M. Emile Thomas, 275—de¬ 
scription of an Atelier National, 277—the 
Cnniini.ssion at the Luxembourg, 278— 
—outburst of new o{Hiiioii after tlie Revo¬ 
lution—Socialist clubs and newspapei-s. 
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•JiM —r:iiK litV- and wrjtiii<>s of 1’. .1. 
Pruiidlion, —liiu u|)iiiii>ii»(on tiic li^lit 

of juN'i^erty. ‘JlW—his st\ lo of m ntiii<j and 
tliiiikinj;. ■-’}{;{—daii^orous t<‘ndoiic\ id‘i)is ; 
iipiiiioiis, ‘itl.i—|ii’oi)orticiii of Socialists in 
the National Ahscinbly, •_’?!'!—kmIIoii dl^- 
coiilcnt among them—oiithrcak,‘2it!!--ili'. 
Kointioii of the At<‘liers Mationanx, ’Jitf)-* 
insni-re«*ti(>ti of.liino, 2JI3—dt'hate mi tlic 
|{iglit to lAhoiir, 2UI — def-at of the Soei- ' 
:iliHtH,‘J!Jl--farcic‘al vc'preijentationMd the ■ 
Socialists in tho Paris theatres, 

Sontlicy’s oiiie pui'in, ‘‘.loan of Are,’’ eha- 
raetor of, 1!)7. 

Spottiswoode Soeict}, eoiiKtitnflmi and otj- 
jeets of, l‘2o. 

Siein, Von, the c<dleeted memorials of, i 
hihit the rise and progress of the lierinan 
yearnings after unity, “J t?i. 

Saint-Simoniani'-in, it" origin and aims, jyi. ; 

T 

Talfoui'd, 'I'. N., Ins “ Alemovials of Charles 
Lainh" reviewed, 171). 

'• reslaineiit of IXve,"' hy Cli.-ineer, a eoin- 
plete emhodimeiit of tile ]iraetoMl pliilo- 
snj)h\ 111 the eliivalroiis ages, 317. 

'fhieves, gisid.itions of raiiU am(%g, ft—ai*- ; 
eoiint ot an expedllioiLiif two, II. 


Thomas, M. Kiinle. ins seJieiiie-, lor orga¬ 
nising tile worlkiM-n in ihe Ateliers Na- 

*iiiiiativ -7.* 

Tone's r>tLpl:'in at the Ln\enil»mirg, 'JI'n. 

Tnwerof 1,1. don, life of a bUUe priuouer in 
the, 1117. 

'I'own.sheiid, Geinral, the saline,d alt.iel,' 
upon, ascrihed to if^nius, lln. 

i; 

I'mted IrishiiK'ii, coiifederaev of, ‘.’31. 

Union ul Ireland with <treat JJritani, eurli 
siiggeslii«i of, —adi'anlagi s of. 'J27 

— I.ord Castlereagii'h eoime\ion with, 
•2-J.V ^ ft 

1 'iiiiiii of t'liiireh and Stale. .S('Inireli and 
•State. 

V 

Vor-l’arlameiit, meetings of. at rrankfiirt, 
■_’l!). 

W’ 

VN'illiain, I’riiiee ol Oraiig.-. elTaraeter of, 
31! 1. , 

Wiiodfall, II. .S., priiiti'i'ot .llll•lll•■.' Letters, 
ll>’2 —pri • eenli'd for lihei, 

Wm'IiUi nipptised to have lu-eii aeiinaiiiti d 
with Ciiatici'r, 3‘JI 


i.m.Mit'Uiii': r. t'OtusTAiii i;, fHiNTint lo iikii M.'..iiisn. 









